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New throughout, these EC&M Type SB Lifting 
Magnets have many improvements over previous- 
design bolted magnets. They are mechanically 
stronger, have improved coil construction, and high 
lifting capacity due toa better magnetic path. Ta- 
pered-head, through bolts simplify field replacement 
of worn pole shoes...permit quick access to coil. 

Strap aluminum coil winding is firmly anchored 
by top-plate held by bolts and screws. Continuous 
welds seal coil spool in magnet case and make it 
water-tight. Welds are easily ground or chipped off 
for field removal of coil. 

Coil-leads terminate in separate chambers, 180° 
apart. The magnet is freed of moisture and complete- 
ly filled, through these two chambers, with seif- 
polymerizing, insulating compound. 

Chains, the same as used on large EC&M ALL- 
WELDED Magnets, are of 3-leg design with links of 
cast manganese steel terminating in a forged crane 
link for easy hook-on. 


EC&M BOLTED MAGNETS 
complement the complete line of 
EC&M ALL-WELDED Magnets - For all 
the facts, Write for Bulletin 1300 SB 
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Only One behind the scenes 


- Helping To Help Each Other prime sources of European automobil 
: : steel, railway cars, trucks, and buses, a! 

Many years ago in the cay of Ale a Walt was nervous. He felt that | 

andria, while Britons were still painting French: was fnadequaten omcopemaitls 


themselves blue, and all Gaul was a single highly technical- exchange. 

part, the lame, the halt, and the blind His nervousness fled, however, when | 
used to gather in the open market place was introduced to M. Pierre Besier, he 
to exhibit their infirmities and discuss engineer at Regie Renault. “Bienver 
@ cures. Because man is mortal, he tends M’sieu Cam’ELL!” cried Monsieur Besi: 

to come apart at the seams before half “I know. youl’ I know you. from 
his days. Medical men of antiquity rec- plistograph, nvest-ce pas?” With ot 
ognized this, but they were often puzzled. oh gs i evhioge d out a .copyeetasue: 
in the free exchange of comment much er : his ‘desk, flipped tt onenmeromat 
i ey useful information was acquired. Folks with eit pace Paine dvdeamaticallys sect 


tired blood, sluggish intestines, nagging Tj-pica reproduction of Campbell’s 1 
backache, and an overabundance of stom- laxed features, and exclaimed “Regardez 
ach acids told each other what they had The moral is, if you work for Srer 
done for themselves, and hope was born why bother with a passport? 


g 
again. Each day, through public confession, 
they learned about new treatments for , 
ela {1 ns old ills. Best of all, they saw clinical Contemplation Dept. 
proof of improvement. We include this item for what it 


Admittedly it is a long stretch between worth. On May 16, 1928, a stocky, poc 


ancient Alexandria and this week’s STEEL, marked man addressed a large gathe 
but in support of the connection we ing of young people. “In order to build 
would like to introduce as evidence the he said, “we must know; we must ha 
article beginning on Page 66. It repre- mastered science, and to know we mu 
sents the preliminary twinkle in a shower study. We must study persistently a1 
of ideas contributed by readers on how patiently. We must learn from ever 
to beat the Cost Crisis. Srer.’s Cost body, both from our enemies and o 
Crisis Contest is a modern day clinical friends, but especially from our enemi 
Alexandria: Metalworking men _ confess We must study with clenched teeth at 
what they have done to cut costs and not be afraid that the enemy will je 
increase production through the use of at us, at our ignorance and our bac 
new equipment, and their revelations are wardness. Dilettantism and universalis 
broadcast through Steer. are now fetters on our ankles. What v 
The editors believe that this cross- need are specialists in metals, textiles, fu 
pollination of ideas will benefit the metal- chemistry, agriculture, transport, trade, ar 
working industry. Each Monday for 26 so on. The task is to hammer out ne 
weeks a different article will appear; from forces of specialists in all branches 
them metalworking will learn about new knowledge, to learn, learn, and learn 
STANDARD EX-CELL-O PRECISION | treatment for old ills. | Best of all, each the most stubborn fashion.” 
BORING MACHINES lower costs, in- article will establish clinical proof of im- The speaker was Joe Stalin. The grou 
crease profits, yet every one of 8 models | P*vement: was the Eighth All-Union Congress 
takes these jobs in stride: « BORING A - : the EES: WoW Cosmeiins® Tn 
Catching Editors in Stride of the Soviet Union. What are all tho 


aie today's production speeds, main- : ‘ r kids doing now? Just shooting \ 
taining extremely close tolerances « Our editors have jbeews comine sand sputniks, bracketing the moon, and pe 
TURNING with a minimum of tooling | going in such great jumps Tately we have haps leaving the rest of the world in the 
mEACING withistandardifacing heads | Vcc? Dac) puly to. keeps Wace Bole Lema | Eccientilic dustmiharerall 


; How would you explain an expression 
or standard cross slides e COUNTER like’ “hard put’ Nota BUleatanomko aes 


BORING taken in stride—rugged spin- Siberian? Come to think of it, Editor-in- 5 Touch 1, & Vice Versa 


dies support multi-diameter bars ¢ | Chief Irwin Such was over in Siberia a The Book of Esther, of course, is tl 
CHAMFERING—plunge or feed face | fey weeks ago (see story, Page 40), but only book in the Bible that doesn’t co: 
e GROOVING with table or standard | he didn’t try to explain anything to the tain the words God or Lord. Everybox 


cross slides, natives, mostly on account of they were seemed to know about it, too, which i 
trying to explain things to him, such as dicates that Street readers are a_ pret 
“Eh! Zdyes svegda ochin holodna, grazh- high class lot. We wonder if some | 


lean t recision i Nas piste SE : : 
% baa Fe it Sct an at danyin!” which is an approximation of them could deviate for a while and pond 
Seti wae aie Er MEU ©P- | “What the hell, Mac, it’s always cold this one: Six cigarets must be arrangs 
resentative or write Ex-Cell-O, Detroit. | here!” in such a way that each cigaret must tou 


57-87 Shortly after Irwin touched down in five others, and remain in contact. We 
EX-CELL-O FOR PRECISION Cleveland, Editor Walt Campbell touched be looking for your diagrams. 
down in Paris, accompanied by writers 
representing Look, Mechanix Illustrated, 
and the Christian Science Monitor. The 
editorial junta had been invited to in- 
spect the highly automated Renault plants, 


CORPORATION : 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN (Metalworking Outlook—Page 29) 
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The oils collecting in these graduates are being forced, at 100 psi, through two 


sintered bronze bearings. Although each oil has the same viscosity, the Suntac 
on the left is leaking enly one quarter as much as the straight oil on the right. 


Desk-top demonstration proves that 


SUNTAC HYDRAULIC OILS 
can cut your oil losses...up to /5% 


Suntac® oils are competitive in price, competi- 
tive in quality, and unique in their ability to 
reduce oil leakage without costly shutdowns. 


- Suntac oils are high-quality, exceptionally 
stable mineral oils especially compounded to 
reduce leakage. Experience proves that they 
give longer pump and seal life with higher over- 
all operating efficiency. 


See for yourself how a Suntac oil can cut your 
oil costs. A simple desk-top demonstration will 
show you how. 
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Ask your Sun man to show you how others 
have reduced oil consumption, or write to 


Dept. S-7. 
Industrial Products Department 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Phila. 3, Pa. 


© 1958 SUN OIL COMPANY 


in Canada: Sun Oil Company Limited, Toronto and Montreal 
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OPEN COUPLINGS 


LETTER 


TO THE EDITORS 


ALL PURPOSE 


Tax Rate Change Is Needed» 


You have done an excellent job in 
tempting to bring about certain | 
changes in our depreciation and tax } 
which would help the suffering mac, 
tool industry. 

We read frequent reports from all s 
since everyone seems to be ma 
with the machine tool industry’s 
lem, excepting those politicians who 
not see fit to make those basic cha 
which are so necessary for imme 
improvement. | 

While there has been some busi 
activity this year, certainly it is. 
ba from what we would expect it to 
settee — z. and signs for the immediate future 

not good. | 

On the other hand, there are s 
programs coming up. There seems t 
some feeling that many of the quotat 
we are now making will develop 
business by the end of this year. 


Roland | 
GOMPARE@ a CS lan ae President 
Baker Bros. Inc. 


THEN USE THE BEST Toledo, Ohio 


\\ Ue | 
Quick Connecting OW N -| Vi F Creative Thinking Stirs Reque 


May we have permission to rey 


Full Flow the article, “How To Sell Ideas to Bo: 
; (Apr. 7, Page 71)? We would lik 
Ease of Operation reproduce about 200 copies for distr 


tion to those of our management 


Positive Lock sonnel who are participating in a cre: 
SAVE...SAVE...SAVE | sissice progam, 


Incr * ane Robert J. Sim 
creased Efficiency Education & Training Dept. 


naa : : Aluminum Co. of America 
Minimum Maintenance With every roll change . . . the Pittsburgh 


nation’s steel, tin, aluminum, 


Ret Efficiency © Permission granted 
paper and allied mills are saving 
Rugged Construction up to 60 man-minutes with every 


roll change . . . @ saving of 


Reprints to Silicon Steel User 


. au ° 7 
- +. all adding up to “down-time” thousands of dollars made pos- 


cut in half and production schedules sible 
met with half the effort. 


with Roylyn Industrial 
Couplings! 


Wherever hose connections are 


SELF-SEALING 
COUPLINGS 


made, they can be connected or : i 
disconnected faster and easier Please send ten reprints of the ar 

° Paar : “Electrical Steels: How To Choose 
with Roylyn “Quick” Couplings improve Theme Gune OnPage 416): 


. . . FOLLOW THE LEADERS OF cause we are a major user of si 


steels, I believe that these reprints 


INDUSTRY FOR THE BEST CON- be of high interest and usefulnes 
NECTIONS IN THE WORLD! our entire organization. 
John Enz 


Director of Manufacturing 
Advance Transformer Co. 
Chicago 
We would appreciate a copy of 
article, The reprints you provide 


(Please turn to Page 12) 


620 PAULA AVENUE @ GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
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FORGES THE TOUGH ONES? 
and dynamic balances them, too? 


To further National Forge’s reputation for producing precise 
forgings, we've installed one of the largest, most accurate 
dynamic balancing machines in use. Our American-Trebel 
has a 33,000-pound, 60-foot capacity. 


Pictured on the machine is a 42 ft. propeller shaft that has 
been forged, machined, and hollow bored—all operations 
done in our National Forge plant. NFO specialists are shown 
balancing this 15,500 Ib. shaft to within 730 ounce-inches 
in two planes. 


For information on the “‘tough’’ ones and the machinery 


If you want one responsible source to produce and control 
the quality of your forgings .. . from melting and forging the 
steel through machining and dynamic balancing... call 
National Forge. Let us quote on your next job—and prove 
“who forges and dynamic balances the tough ones . . . best!” 


NATIONAL 
FOR G Berroa 


IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PA. 


that makes them best, write for Bulletin NF‘ 


_SETUP TIME 


VERTICALITY= 2 


The big story of the important new line of Torrington 
vertical 4-slides is savings: | 

Upward of 50 percent savings in setup time, tooling 
costs and floor space! 

On a strict cost-accounting basis, you cannot afford 
not to investigate the profitability of replacement 
with the Torrington “Vertical Line” in the cost-criti- 


cal field of wire and strip forming production equip- 


ment. Full data—or a demonstration—upon request. 


THE TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 2 VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA C OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


of great service to us, and we often re- 
tain them in our technical files. 

A. F. Mohri 
Chief Metallurgist 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Request from Overseas 


I would appreciate an extra copy of 
the article, “Balance of Steel Power Shifts” 
(May 5, Page 92). It is interesting. 

T. Otsuka 
Manager-Technical Research Dept. 
Steel Tube Works 
Sumitomo Metal Industries Ltd. 
Amagasaki, Japan 


Please send an extra copy. 
Harleston R. Wood 
President 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


Pricing Data to Office 


We found the Program for Manage- 
ment article, “Pricing for Profit” (June 16, 
Page 87), interesting. May we obtain 
three reprints for distribution in our 
office? 

Ralph W. Russell Jr. 
Lawndale Forging & Tool Works 
Chicago 

I have read this article with con- 
siderable interest and congratulate you 
upon a splendid exposition of this sub- 
ject which is not well understood in 
many places today. I would like 50 copies 
to distribute to others in our organiza- 
tion. 

Bruce B. Gravitt 
Manager-Marketing 
Meter Dept. 
General Electric Co. 
Somersworth, N. H. 


Depreciation Article Interesting 


We would appreciate two copies of 
the article, “How To Reform Deprecia- 
tion” (June 9, Page 65). We found it 
interesting. 

C. A. Maennicke 
New York Div. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
New York 


Paste Solder Supplier 


We are interested in the article, “Paste 
Solders Automate Assembly” (June 2, 
Page 68). We would appreciate know- 
ing which organization supplied the 
solder dispensers and the paste solder. 

A. E. Jacobs 
Purchasing Agent 
Emerald Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


© The equipment was engineered and in- 
stalled by Fusion Engineering Co., 17921 
Roseland Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. The 
firm also formulates the paste solder com- 
pounds. General manager is George N. 
Williams. 
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CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


July 14-16, Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
Association: Summer meeting, Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Association’s 
address: 710 Albee Bldg., Washington 
5, D. C. Managing director: John B. 
Hulse. 


July 23-26, National Tool & Die Manu- 
facturers Association: Summer board 
meeting, Mt. Washington Hotel, Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H. Association’s ad- 
dress: 907 Public Square Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. Executive vice presi- 
dent: George S. Eaton. 


Aug. 11-14, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: National west coast meeting, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. Soci- 
ety’s address: 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Secretary: John A. C. 
Warner. 


Aug. 19-22, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers: Pacific general meet- 
ing, Hotel Senator, Sacramento, Calif. 
Institute’s address: 33 W. 39th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Secretary: N. S. Hib- 
shman. 


Aug. 19-22, Western Electronic Show & 
Convention: Pan-Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. Information: WESCON, 
1435 S. LaCienega Blvd., Los Angeles 
SoaCalite 


Sept. 7-12, American Chemical Society: 
National chemical exposition and con- 
ference, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. Society’s address: 1155 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Execu- 
tive secretary: Alden H. Emery. 


Sept. 8-11, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: Farm, construction, and indus- 
trial machinery meeting, production 
forum, and engineering display, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. Soci- 
ety’s address: 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Secretary: John A. C. 
Warner. 


Sept. 10-11, American Die Casting Insti- 
tute: Annual meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Institute’s address: 366 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Secretary: David Laine. 


Sept. 11-12, Refractories Institute: Fall 
meeting, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Institute’s address: 1801 
First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. Executive secretary: Avery C. 
Newton. 


Sept. 14-19, Instrument Society of America: 
Annual instrument-automation confer- 
ence and exhibit, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. Society’s address: 313 
Sixth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Executive 
director: William H. Kushnick. 


Sept. 16-18, Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion: Fall meeting, St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco, Association’s address: 
1721 DeSales St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Secretary: James D. Secrest. 
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Stn he nat rt 


Your familiar request for the 
Order Desk starts steel 

products moving at PATCO — 
dependably, immediately. 
Things like long cold 

drawn seamless steel tubing in 
straight lengths up to 58’: 
carbon,alloy and stainless steel 
tubing in many analyses and a 
wide size range: cold drawn bars: 


ground and polished shafting . 


Buyers, like you, know that PATCO 
has proven over and over that it can be depended 

upon to make prompt deliveries of prime quality and 
precision controlled products. If you need metallurgical or 


application assistance, PATCO engineers are ready to help you 


The next time you need Carbon, Alloy or Stainless Tubing, 
Cold Finished Bars, or Ground and Polished Shafting, phone 


your Steel Service Center — and ask for PATCO products 


PACIFIC TUBE CO. 


5710 Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, California * Phone: RAymond 3-133} 


Western Representatives for Superior Tube Company 


19 


This valve 
gets a leak-proof seal 
from a 
Blanchard Surface Grinder | 


“The Blanchard Surface Grinder is one of the most 
important improvements in our modernization program.” 
This report comes from the Commercial Refrigeration 
Division of Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 
Company —makers of power and condensing units 
for refrigeration equipment. 


< = LOS 


The Blanchard No.18 Surface Grinder putsa surface of 5 micro inches or better on Bendix-Westinghouse valves at the rate of 75 pieces an hour. 


A Blanchard Model 18 Surface Grinder is used to finish 
grind valve plates used in Bendix-Westinghouse electric 
refrigeration compressors. They say: “This operation is 
very important, because —with a surface finish of five micro 
inches or better —we get a perfect seal on our gaskets 

and valves, eliminating the possibility of leakage.” 


Is there room for improvement in your surface 
grinding? For best results... 


Write today for your free copy of “Work done on the 
Blanchard,” fifth edition, and “The Art of Blanchard 
Surface Grinding,” fourth edition. 


PUT IT ON THE WEY TE 


THE BLANCHARD MACHINE COMPANY 


64 STATE ST., CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Bethlehem-Youngstown Decision by Fall? 


Look for Federal Judge Edward Weinfeld to make a decision on the Bethle- 
hem-Youngstown merger case by fall, certainly no later than yearend. His 
task is formidable: To sift the voluminous records generated during four weeks 
of hearings and to weigh the arguments presented in lengthy briefs filed by 
the government and the steel companies. The government’s position: The 
$2.7 billion merger would violate Section 7 of the Clayton Act. The defend- 
ants’ major argument: The merger is needed to create a company with suf- 
ficient financial and managerial strength to expand, particularly in the Mid- 
west where the merged company would spend $330 million on new plants. 


How Steel Costs, Prices Have Risen 


Here’s what the steel industry has done in the past on price rises (average 
price boost per ton, vs. hourly employment cost increase): $6—26.2 cents in 
1957; $8.50—23.2 cents in 1956; $7.35—21 cents in 1955; $3—7.2 cents in 
1954; $4—12.5 cents in 1953; $5.20—20.1 cents in 1952. The 1958 employ- 
ment cost increase is 24 to 26 cents an hour, including a 5-cent cost-of-living 
boost last Jan. 1 and a 4-cent escalator hike July 1. 


Some Workers Fight Inflation 


Not all hourly workers are demanding wage increases these days. Local 669 
of the Allied Industrial Workers and Local 1 of Metal Polishers & Platers 
Union have agreed to a 12.5 per cent wage cut to enable Douglas & Lomason 
Co., a Detroit plating firm, to remain competitive. The company employs 
342, although it once had more than 1000 workers. And employees of McKay 
Machine Co., Youngstown maker of mill equipment, voted overwhelmingly 
to pass up a pay increase July 1. They are not unionized but generally fol- 
low steel industry patterns. 


Nonferrous Prospects: Nickel 


Third quarter sales of nickel will match or slightly exceed the performance 
in the first two periods this year. Expect some spottiness, especially in July, 
with a gradual improvement throughout the quarter. Spring production slashes 
brought a better supply-demand balance. Also encouraging are reports that 
the nickel scrap market is tightening. Look for the nickel price to hold at 
74 cents a pound. 


Nonferrous Prospects: Magnesium 


Third quarter sales of primary magnesium ingot will rise 5 per cent over 
those of the second quarter, which, in turn, showed a 5 per cent gain over 
the first. But ingot production will continue to fall this quarter—18 per cent 
below the second period, which was 40 per cent below the first. Shipments 
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of mill products are expected to continue the slight upswing they’ve felt sinec 
early spring. The price should remain stable for the next three months at 
least. 


Nonferrous Prospects: Titanium 


Shipments of titanium sponge and mill products in the second half should 
match first half levels (about 2.7 million Ib for mill products), say producers. 
The Business & Defense Services Administration is more optimistic; it pegs 
second half mill product shipments at 500,000 to 600,000 Ib per month. Don’t 
look for many price revisions in the third quarter. 


Chilean Copper to Russia? 


Chile wants all copper removed from the strategic list so it can sell to Com- 
munist countries. The Chilean Copper Department says political and eco- 
nomic conditions have changed considerably, and materials once considered 
strategic are no longer in that category. Chile says its agreement with the 
U. S. on the matter has proved harmful to its economy. 


New Star Means Investment Opportunities 


With Alaska certain to be the 49th state within six months (following Ike’s 
signature and a referendum in the territory), statehood backers assure private 
industry that a boom is certain. Items: Alaska’s legislature passed a law 
giving ten tax-free years for new processing industries locating there (similar 
to the Puerto Rican plan); its first nuclear powerplant will be built by 1960 
(modeled after the Ft. Belvoir, Va., “portable” installation). One-fifth the 
size of the U. S. it is rich in minerals, including nickel, chromium, tin, gold, 
coal, iron, copper, and oil. Needed: More people (it now has only 200,000) 
and a railroad from the U. S. to Alaska. 


Fast Writeoffs Won't Help, Says Kidde 


A five-year writeoff provision for corporations would not significantly increase 
capital spending by industry in 1958 and 1959, claims Walter Kidde Con- 
structors Inc., New York. It has just queried 500 of the largest U. S. manu- 
facturers. Respondents account for about 16 per cent of estimated U. S. 
capital expenditures in *58. The survey also indicates that industry plans to 
spend less in *59 than in *58 (about $30.8 billion will go for capital plant 
and equipment this year). 


Straws in the Wind 


An estimated $100 million in Great Lakes port improvement and $142 mil- 
lion in work on connecting links between the lakes is still to be done before 
the St. Lawrence Seaway’s full potential can be realized . . . Studebaker- 
Packard Corp. and the United Auto Workers have begun talks on a new 
contract to take effect Sept. 1 . . . Initial alumina production has started at 
the Ormet Corp. plant at Burnside, La... . American Smelting & Refining 
Co. shut down another block of zine retorts at Amarillo, Tex., July 1... 
Associated Spring Corp., Bristol, Conn., has a “Springback Formula” to over- 
come the recession . . . Phelps Dodge Corp. raised copper prices to 26.5 
cents a pound to match Anaconda Co.’s; Kennecott Copper Corp. was ex- 
pected to follow; custom smelters will also probably make increases. 
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ae Russias Weakness 


After 40 years of Communism, the Russian people still have few of the 
ordinary things that are taken for granted in Western countries. 

There are no corner drugstores, or gas stations, or hot dog stands, or out- 
door movies. Automobiles and refrigerators are for the chosen few. 

There are no expanding suburban areas for pleasant family living in homes. 

There is no free press, no advertising. 

There is no variety in food, no styling in clothing. 

There is no freedom to move about . . . or even talk. 

But worst of all in the dull, dead monotony of Communist Russia, there 
is no true freedom of religion. Most churches are museums to symbolize what 
to Communism is an evil part of Russia’s bourgeois past. 

Says Dictator Nikita Khrushchev: “I think there is no God. I have long 
ago freed myself from such an idea. I am an advocate of the scientific world 
view. Science and the belief in supernatural forces are incompatible.” 

The Russian dictator wants to force that way of life on the rest of the 
world. 

“The time has come,” he said earlier this year, “when capitalism must give 
way to a new, more progressive system which is what the socialist system is. 
Their own working classes and working masses will see to this; it is only neces- 
sary to have patience.” 

Will the Communist system eventually prevail? We don’t think so. It has 
succeeded in building a formidable industrial base at the expense of a decent 
standard of living for its people, by slaughtering those who oppose it, and by 
setting up Lenin to be revered in the place of God. 

Man is nothing but a selfless pawn in the Russian scheme, and we believe 
this denial of human values is the chink in the Soviet’s armor. 

Communist leaders are already making some concessions. For example, 
they have found that they must appeal to a man’s self-interest through incen- 
tives to get him to do his best work. They are finding that the red tape of its 
industrial organization and management must be untangled. 

The Russians may realize that man must have something to cling to be- 
sides science and machines, but don’t expect them to go too far in this direction. 
And that’s to the advantage of the Free World. The Soviet system is severely 


handicapped as long as it is spiritually weak. 
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; Flat sheets in 577 different lengths—up to 16’. 


Now...reduce sheet-forming costs 
with Ryerson quality-controlled steel 


Whether you use hot or cold rolled sheet or strip, you can 
now make sure of the utmost in formability and weld- 
ability —by ordering to .10 maximum carbon content (SAE 
1008) from Ryerson’s unsurpassed stocks. 

This means you can minimize, or even eliminate, the 
problems of variation in forming and welding quality — 
caused by the average wider range of carbon content. 

You’ll also find Ryerson prepared to give you fast, ac- 
curate service on your special requirements: strip and 
sketch cutting, blank shearing, edging, coil slitting, etc. 

A Ryerson sheet and strip specialist is as near as your 
telephone— qualified by experience to recommend the stock 
exactly suited to your requirements, at the lowest cost. 
Put Ryerson steel experience and unequaled facilities on 
your cost-cutting team today. 


RYERSON STEE 


Member of the «Qf» Steel Family 


® 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel—tubing, bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing —aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


Accurate slitting on widths up to 48”. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK » BOSTON + WALLINGFORD, CONN. + PHILADELPHIA - CHARLOTTE - CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + PITTSBURGH ~ BUFFALO + INDIANAPOLIS » CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE + ST. LOUIS - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO « SPOKANE : SEATTLE 
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The industry’s future looks bumpy until missile spending in- 
creases enough to offset declining aircraft production. One 
scientist wants combined action on space projects 


BACKLOGS of aircraft companies in 
the first three months were $200 
million under 1957s last quarter 
figures. As of Mar. 31, backlogs 
were 20 per cent lower than they 
were a year ago, indicate surveys 
by the Census Bureau and_ the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
(The figures apply to over 50 firms 
making aircraft, engines, propellers, 


and parts.) 
Source of Trouble—An Aircraft 
Industries Association spokesman 


blames it on “the decline in pur- 
chases of military aircraft and a 
possible drop in utility aircraft 
orders caused by the recession.” 
Backlogs total $14.3 billion. He 
expects the drop in production of 
military planes this year to match 
last year’s rate of decline (6800 
were built in 1956; 5500 in 1957, 
estimates AIA). 

Shipments of civil aircraft through 
April are equaling last year’s, but 


that isn’t firm assurance for the 
last half. 

Missile Role—Included in back- 
logs are $2.3 billion worth of 
orders for “other products and 
services,’ mostly missile and space 
projects. The increase from a year 
ago in this category is slight (less 
than $100 million), but net new 
orders showed a $150 million gain 
over net sales during the first 
quarter. 

All the missile and space business 
is not going to the aircraft indus- 
try, but it gets 50 to 75 per cent 
of the dollar value. That promises 
to hold true—and support the in- 
dustry close to the manner to which 
it is accustomed. 

About $3.4 billion will be spent 
on missile programs in fiscal 1959, 
compared with $3.0 billion in fiscal 
1958, $2.1 billion in fiscal 1957, 
$1.2 billion in 1956, and $0.7 billion 
ie o 


fy Rough Transition 
Into Space Age 


Dropping: Aircraft 
Industry Profit, Unit 
and Dollar Volume 


You can’t assume the aircralt 
industry misses out on missiles be- 
cause of the amount of electronic 
equipment in the birds and the 
tremendous number of electronic 
lirms working on them. All air- 
lramemakers are in _ clectronics, 
and the trend is to get in deeper. 
One industry spokesman suggests 
chances are good for mergers among 
large airframe builders and the rel- 
atively untried, small electronic out- 
fits which are springing up. 

Civil Aircraft Role—Don’t expect 
the industry to turn to civil sales 
to offset declining purchases of mili- 
tary aircraft. ‘The demand isn’t 
there. Two airframe builders prob- 
ably could account for all U. S. 
civil production if they decided to 
go after it. Foreign competition also 
is increasing. Over 13 per cent of 
the world’s airline ships (excluding 
Russian) are British built. 

Industry Definition — Despite 
awards of some prime contracts for 
missiles to nonaircraft firms (Side- 
winder, Jupiter, Hawk, and the Nike 
are examples), organizations like the 
Aircraft Industries Association are 
stepping up efforts to grab more 
business. “Getting missiles and men 
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into space, guiding them in their 
missions, and bringing them back 
is an extension of aviation,” claims 


Gen. Orval Cook, AIA president. 


The industry agrees with the Air 
Force and its official doctrine that 
“air and space are indivisible.” 
Both are attempting to extend their 
traditional roles as rapidly as science 
and technology will allow. “Some 
aircraft companies are heavier in 
guidance than many so-called elec- 
tronic firms. As they move farther 
afield, the term ‘aircraft’ becomes 
meaningless: North American Avia- 
tion Inc. is one of the country’s 
most important atomic firms,” is the 
way AIA sums it up. 

One aspect of the shift to mis- 
siles: Some firms are hiring at 
their missile plants, while laying 
off at their aircraft plants. High 
bay facilities and production line 
techniques of aircraft manufacture 
are often not adaptable to missile- 
work. Surplus manufacturing space 
is bound to increase, and some 
eastward shift of the industry is 
also possible as the Pentagon en- 
courages dispersal from California. 

Spending Ceiling—The industry’s 
biggest headache is probably in plan- 
ning. With Pentagon policies some- 
times shifting almost overnight, the 
industry is forced to fly by the 
seat of its pants. Cmdr. Edward 
Sack, head of the purchasing branch 
of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
told a Washington missile confer- 
ence that the bureau originally 
planned to procure 36 models of air- 
craft in fiscal 1958. As of Jan. 1, 
18 were canceled, and purchases 
of the remainder were cut 29 to 
82 per cent. Unanticipated costs 
made it necessary even though the 
Navy was aware of the hardships 
created for industry. Missiles aren’t 
immune to cutbacks either: Pro- 
curement of some models was cut 
9 to 46 per cent, said Commander 
Sack. 

The commander put some of the 
blame on the industry itself: “Few 
firms feel a great need to slash 
their costs.” 


As defense spending climbs from 
$40.3 billion in fiscal 1958, a greater 
proportion will go to missile and 
space programs. Look for the air- 
craft industry to reverse its down- 
ward trend in sales dollars (see 
table) by 1960. Missile dollars will 
more than counterbalance declining 
aircraft unit volume, and the cost 
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The Aircraft Industry's Troubles at a Glance 


DOLLAR 
8.5 


| VOLUME ( Billions ) 
95 | 


11.8 


3.4 


SS eee = 


12,852 


PROFITS (per cent of sales ) 
2.8 


AIRCRAFT UNIT VOLUME 
14,005 


2.4 


12,156 10,500 


Source: Aircraft Industries Association. Dollar volume is total sales of makers of complete aircraft, en- 
gines, propellers, parts. Profits are for 12 leading airframe builders. 


of military aircraft will increase. 

Basic Problems—Rising sales will 
not be followed by rising profits as 
long as the industry is hampered by 
renegotiation, claims AIA. Profit 
figures for the last four years are 
still subject to it. The AIA wants 
to change the Renegotiation Act 
to let firms keep extra profits stem- 
ming from cost cutting practices. 

Although much of the industry’s 
capital investment is government 
sponsored, leaders report they fail 
to make much money on research 
and development. A. S. Mrozek, 
sales director, Ingersoll-Kalamazoo 
Div., Borg-Warner Corp., believes 
the return on investment is bound 
to be much better in defensework 
than commercial. But Joachim 
Kauffmann, president, Diversey En- 
gineering Co., another industry sub- 
contractor, notes profits run from 
“amazing to disconcerting.” 

Team Concept—Two trends are 
fighting each other. Dr. Herbert 
York, chief scientist, Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, thinks the 
weapon system concept of aircraft 
and missile development may be 
de-emphasized, allowing more con- 
tracts to go directly from Uncle Sam 
to the manufacturer. 

But Dr. Walter Dornberger, tech- 
nical assistant to the president, Bell 
Aircraft Corp. (and chief of Ger- 
many’s V-2 program in World War 
II), believes the industry’s future lies 
in teamwork by firms not merged 
in a corporate sense. Teams of 


companies and industries will be 
welded together, although individ- 
uals may change teams as their 
talents are needed. 

An example of that concept is the 
award of an AF contract for an 
all-weather reconnaissance system to 
Temco Aircraft Corp. which heads 
an association of six other firms: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Radia- 
tion Inc., Northam Electronics Inc., 
Electronic Communications Inc., 
American Institute for Research, 
and Aerophysics Development Corp., 
a division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Dr. Dornberger believes the team 
concept will help avoid situations 
like this: Ninety-six firms bid on 
a small project at Huntsville, Ala. 
Each put 20 engineers on feasibility 
studies. Millions of manhours and 
dollars were wasted, he believes, be- 
fore the project was finally awarded. 

Organization of industry is needed 
for space, sums up Dr. Dornberger, 
because of: 1. High cost of R&D. 
2. Capital outlay for testing and 
launching facilities. 3. Shortage of 
topnotch scientists and engineers. 
4. Diversity of industries needed for 
one project. 

Invitation — The industry wel- 
comes participation from more firms. 
More R&D by smaller firms not 
necessarily identified with aircraft is 
needed. Solid propellents for both 
airplanes and missiles represent a 
wide-open field, and contributions 
must be made in highly specialized 
component work. 
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Plating Sales Are Slow 


Chances for improvement in second half hinge on automo- 


tive demand—it’s weak now. 


Producers improve quality, 


study new processes to boost applications 


, 


ELECTROPLATERS lack volume 
to keep facilities operating at eco- 
nomical levels. Operations of job 
platers are 25 to 80 per cent below 
what they were a year ago, a STEEL 
study shows. 

Business is slowest in Detroit— 
operations are as much as 75 to 80 
per cent under year-ago levels. The 
dropoff in auto production is the im- 
mediate cause, although business 
has been slack since the end of the 
Korean War. 

Industry observers say Detroit 
platers were left with too much ca- 
pacity after automakers moved final 
assembly lines out of the area. Auto 
companies also do some of their own 
plating, and several captive shops 
are said to be winning orders which 
formerly went to smaller platers. 

Some industry leaders admit that 
job shops have contributed to their 
own misfortunes. They contend 
that if job shops had made their 
plants more efficient and had di- 
versified, fewer would be troubled 
with low sales. Several observers 
believe the recession will have a 
healthful effect on the industry by 
weeding out weak companies. 

Strength in Midwest — Although 
producers of consumer and capital 
goods have cut their electroplating 
requirements, midwestern job plat- 
ers say the electronic industry is a 
strong customer. They also report 
spurts in production of metal novel- 
ties, houseware, hospital equipment, 
and builders’ hardware. Those in- 
dustries contribute to a mildly en- 
couraging outlook for the remainder 
of this year. 

Job platers anticipate a slight up- 
turn will start in August and gain 
some momentum through the fourth 
quarter. Appliance makers are ex- 
pected to increase their demand in 
the fall, but hopes for a major pick- 
up depend on the acceptance of 
1959 autos. 

Hard Selling in All Areas—Job 
platers are competing sharply. Far- 
ing best are shops with automated 
facilities. They enjoy cost and serv- 
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ice advantages. Some fully auto- 
mated shops in Cleveland and De- 
troit are seeking orders as far afield 
as Pittsburgh. 

Closely associated with sharp com- 
petition is widespread price cutting 
—not new in this industry. Dis- 
counts and freight concessions are 
common. Some operators consider 
this a normal condition, although 
they say some quotations are “ridicu- 
lous” and that cuts have driven 
prices below World War II levels. 

With volume down and competi- 
tion up, many job platers do stamp- 
ing or diecasting. ‘They offer prime 
contractors a finished product. 


Competition among metals is also 
developing. Growing use of alumi- 
num is causing much concern. The 
impact of the light metal is great- 
est in the automobile industry, 
where it’s used in _ increasing 
amounts for trim and decorative 


parts. 
Brighter Side—The industry has 
been given a lift by the end of the 


nickel shortage which delayed tech- 
nical developments. Trade and 
technical associations such as the 
American Electroplaters Society and 
the National Association of Metal 
Finishers are working to improve 
specifications with an eye to maxi- 
mum corrosion resistance and su- 
perior finish. 

It’s reported that a large auto- 
maker will double the thickness of 
nickel on brightwork for 1959 mod- 
els. There’s also increased interest 
in plating with other metals, includ- 
ing gold, silver, and rhodium. 

What’s Ahead — Here are some 
new processes that bear watching: 

1. Nickel coating which incorpo- 
rates inert colloidal dispersions to 
provide increased hardness and wear 
resistance. 


2. A new nickel-phosphorus coat- 
ing applied to steels by hydrogen 
reduction at high temperatures. The 
product is said to have good brazing 
and corrosion resistance qualities. 

3. A bright, crack-free chromium 
process reputed to have superior 
corrosion resistance. 

4. A nickel-tin alloy deposit which 
resists certain acid and alkaline en- 
vironments. It is a nickel-on-steel 
application for tin plating. 

5. Developments in bright nickel 
plating (nickel under the chromi- 
um). It is said to provide consider- 
able cost savings in polishing. 


This U-shaped hoist line at Adolph Plating Inc., Chicago, can process items as 


long as 14 ft. 
zine plating starts its journey. 
parts finished in zinc chromate 


At left, work carrier loaded with golf cart wheels for bright 
Emerging at right is a carrier load of electronic 
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OLSEN DUCTILITY 


What two months of aging does to temper rolled rimmed steel 


Remedies for Steel Agin 


Better understanding of mechanism leads producers to be- 
lieve they can eventually make low-cost nonaging steel. 


Some help is available now 


AGING, the bane of drawing steel, 
is being licked. 

“All the effects of aging can be 
eliminated by combined chemical 
and mechanical control without the 
necessity for complete control by 
either,’ E. R. Morgan, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., told a recent 
SAE meeting in Detroit. “Prospects 
that new nonaging steels can be 
produced are good.” 

That’s good news for automakers 
and all others who draw low car- 
bon steel. 
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Triple Trouble—When low car- 
bon steel ages during the time lag 
between mill processing and cus- 
tomer use, three things happen, all 
bad. 

First, the steel increases in yield 
strength, leading to buckling and 
bad shape in drawn parts. Later, the 
yield point returns, and the steel 
deforms unevenly in bands called 
stretcher strains (Luder’s bands), 
which give a poor surface appear- 
ance. Finally, if the steel ages long 
enough, it loses ductility. That 


g Closer 


causes it to break in the die. 

Several Ways Out—Some of the 
things that steelmakers and users 
are working on to evade those ef- 
fects of aging are: 

1. Classification of drawing jobs: 
Deep drawn parts may require a 
chemically controlled steel for max- 
imum ductility, but for shallow 
drawn parts where only surface 
finish is important, mechanical con- 
trol may be enough. 

2. Improvement in surface qual- 
ity of aluminum killed steels: Vari- 
ous types of bar aluminum, sus- 
pended in the mold during or just 
after pouring, have shown ability 
to do this. 

3. Better oxygen sampling tech- 
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niques: A better method would 
help in controlling the oxygen con- 
tent of the steel more closely. Then 
boron could be used more easily as 
an addition agent. 

4, Increased use of boron and va- 
nadium additions:. They can pre- 
vent loss of ductility even though 
they may not be successful in pre- 


venting return of the yield point. 


35. Modifications of rolling proce- 
‘dures: More knowledge of factors 
‘in temper rolling such as grain 
‘shape and amount of tension will 
‘help in mechanical control. 


_ Traditional User Controls—Com- 
panies that draw steel can buy it 
“as annealed” and do their own 
cold rolling immediately before 
sending it to the presses; they can 
attempt to schedule deliveries so 
that steel doesn’t have time to age 
in storage; or they can pay the pre- 
-mium for killed steel instead of re- 
lying on rimming steel. 

But none of the three approaches 
has enough economic attraction to 
be widely adopted. That drops the 
aging problem back into the steel- 
makers’ laps. 


_ Traditional Maker Methods — 
Mills have attacked aging from both 
chemical and mechanical angles. 
Chemical methods include using 
aluminum to “kill” ingots; and 
adding vanadium and boron to pro- 
duce nonaging rimmed and capped 
steels. Both techniques control the 
amount and distribution of free 
oxygen and nitrogen in the steel. 


Mechanical methods include us- 
ing temper rolling and roller level- 
ing (light cold working) to mask 
the yield point, but it returns in 
time. Roller leveling can mask it 
again, but cannot restore ductility 
if aging has gone that far. 

For further help, steelmakers are 
turning to theories of deformation 
and aging. 

Aging Theory—Metals are be- 
lieved to deform plastically by the 
movement of crystal defects called 
“dislocations.” In low carbon steel, 
they are locked in place by carbon 
and nitrogen atoms. It takes a cer- 
tain amount of stress (the upper 
yield point) to break the disloca- 
tions free, after which they will 
move from grain to grain in 
avalanche fashion at much lower 
stress. 

Cold work, such as temper roll- 
ing, frees dislocations so that the 
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stecl can be deformed (as in draw- 
ing) at low stress levels. But if 
the steel has time to age, carbon 
and nitrogen atoms migrate back to 
dislocations and lock them up 
again, and the yield point returns. 

With more aging, some of the 
free atoms congregate to form pre- 
cipitates. They lead to local work 
hardening and reduce the ductility 
of the steel. Aging may raise the 
yield strength of rimmed steel as 
much as 9000 psi. 

Practical Control—This picture 
of strain aging suggests three ways 
for getting around it: 

1. Control the rate at 

atoms migrate. 

2. Control the time available for 
migration. 

3. Control the amount of carbon 
and nitrogen atoms which are 
free to migrate. 

The rate can be controlled by 
refrigerating the steel, but that 
isn’t practical for large quantities. 

The steelmaker can partially con- 
trol aging time by temper rolling 
the steel just before he ships it, but 
he has no control after the steel 
leaves his plant. He is left with 
the alternative of controlling the 
amount of nitrogen and carbon in 
solution. 

Removing C and N—Careful an- 
nealing is an answer to carbon con- 
trol. It is not a significant con- 
tributor to strain aging in a proper- 
ly box-annealed steel. 

Nitrogen can be removed from 
solution by alloying it with a strong 
nitride-forming element. When 
aluminum, titanium, zirconium, or 
columbium are used for this pur- 
pose, they produce a relatively ex- 
pensive steel because of poor yield. 
Vanadium and boron do not make 
a killed steel, but vanadium re- 
quires extremely careful processing 
{o guarantee nonaging results, and 
boron has a strong affinity for dis- 
solved oxygen which leads to other 
steelmaking problems. 

Each technique is a step in the 
right direction. As steelmakers de- 
velop their double-barreled attack 
by chemical and mechanical con- 
trol, users of drawing quality steel 
can expect better results at the 
presses. 
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* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Svrri, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Ore Picture Dim 


Our security depends on mineral 
strength. Bureau of Mines official 
calls for policy review 


BY 1970, we will import more than 
40 per cent of our ores. 

That’s the opinion of E. W. 
Pehrson, chief, Foreign Activities 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Mines. He 
stressed the importance of ores to 
our world political strength in an 
address before the American Society 
for Testing Materials, Boston. 

He slapped at our smugness with 
these facts: 
¢ India and Brazil have most of the 
world’s high grade iron ore. 

e Russia is the only world power 
producing all its own ferroalloys. 

¢ Unlike Western powers, the Sino- 
Soviet bloc is self-sufficient in coal 
and minerals. 

e Russia is ahead of us in the de- 
velopment of low grade ores. 

Supplies Exhausted? — To point 
up our position in mineral resources, 
Mr. Pehrson said that our country 
has been heavily prospected while 
Russia and China remain compara- 
tively untouched. 

He contended that minerals, not 
politics, are the foundation of in- 
dustrial and military power. In 
emphasizing the great importance 
of good coking coal, he warned: 
The U. S. leads, but watch China. 
She has the world’s third best sup- 
ply of coking coal, good mineral re- 
serves, and a readymade market of 
600 million. 

Evidence of Old Age—Mr. Pehr- 
son believes that our mineral re- 
serves place us in peril. Stockpil- 
ing and similar policies, he said, are 
created with the short term view. 
“We used to produce our own iron, 
petroleum, copper, bauxite, lead, 
and zinc.” ‘Today, we import sub- 
stantial amounts. 

To combat dwindling reserves, 
Russia and the U. S. have developed 
low grade deposits like taconites. 
Both countries have adequate sup- 
plies, but Russia far outstrips us in 
their development. 

Can They Be Far Behind?—The 
Soviet gross national product is 
growing twice as fast as ours. In 
1950, her GNP was 33 per cent of 
ours. By 1962, that ratio is expect- 
ed to reach 50 per cent. 
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RUDDICK C. LAWRENCE 
Vice President—New York Stock Exchange 


We hope other companies will follow your lead... 


GEORGE ROMNEY 


President, American Motors Corp. 


This plan furthers the economic education of employees .. . 


Looking for an Employee Stock Plan? 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. has 
extended its unique stock purchase 
plan to salaried workers at its au- 
tomotive and plastic plants in Ke- 
nosha and Milwaukee, Wis. (Hour- 
ly workers also will be given the 
opportunity to participate.) 

The New York Stock Exchange, 
which helped AMC set up the sys- 
tem through Wm. C. Roney & Co., 
the Detroit brokerage firm, believes 
other companies will adopt the pro- 
gram, which is an industry first. 
Ruddick C. Lawrence, vice president 
of the stock exchange, told AMC: 
“We are watching the growth of 
your program with great interest 
and hope that other companies will 
follow your lead in making it easier 
to invest in America.” 

It’s Different—The company does 
not contribute. It simply acts as 
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a collection agency. The employee 
can buy any stock he chooses (in- 
cluding AMC’s), and the company 
cannot influence his selections. 

John Farley, Roney representative 
handling the AMC account, adds: 
“This method helps do away with 
the little investor’s bugaboo of want- 
ing to buy 100 shares of $10 stock 
which may be questionable. In- 
stead, he can buy one share (at a 
time) of a $100 stock which will be 
a solid investment for the future.” 

How It Works—The setup is a 
combination of the New York Stock 
Exchange’s Monthly Investment 
Plan (MIP) and payroll deductions 
through AMC, assuring workers of 
having funds to invest. 

George Romney, AMC president, 
explains the mechanics this way: 
“Employees enroll in the plan by 


completing two forms. One is a 
payroll deduction authorization 
through which the worker specifies 
the monthly or quarterly sum to be 
deducted (a minimum of $42 quar- 
terly is required). This amount is 
forwarded to the Detroit office of 
the brokerage firm where each em- 
ployee has his own MIP account. 
“Secondly, the employee signs an 
MIP purchase order form in which 
he designates the stock of his choice, 
inserts the form in an envelope, and 
seals it. The company transmits it 
directly to the broker’s office.” 
Employees may use the counsel- 
ing services of Roney & Co. or any- 
one else. Each account is separate, 
and any of the 1200 stocks listed on 
the New York exchange are avail- 
able. It’s possible, for example, to 
buy a share of General Motors 
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stock one month and a share of 
General Electric the next month. 

Slow To Grow—AMC reports 
over 12 per cent of its salaried em- 
ployees at Detroit have already 
signed up. More are expected to 
join as they become better acquaint- 
ed with the plan’s potential bene- 
fits. Mr. Farley points out that a 
majority of partieipants are buying 
AMC stock, but he adds: “Most 
persons who enter any investment 
plan take a while to become educat- 
ed. They begin to select different 
stocks as they gain experience and 
interest.” 

_ While AMC is the only firm with 
this system, several offer investment 
counseling for interested employees. 

Another Plan—The Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers International 
Union is asking its industries to 
pay a royalty on each unit of oil, 
gas, or chemical produced. The 
funds would be used to create an 
industry-wide stock investment pool. 
_ The money would be invested in 
a lump sum, but each worker would 
own part of it and could withdraw 
his share at his option. The OCAW 
hopes to win such a clause from sev- 
eral firms this year and make it a 
national demand during the next 
negotiations. 

Outlook—AMC is not yet in a 
position to comment on advantages 
of stock ownership by hourly work- 
ers who are union members. But 
in speaking about participation of 
‘salaried workers, Mr. Romney says: 
“First-hand experience with the re- 
wards and sacrifices involved in our 
profit and loss system is a useful 
form of adult education. The spread- 
‘ing of stock ownership as broadly 
as possible through our industrial 
society should heighten the public’s 
appreciation of the function of 
profits and perhaps in time help 
strengthen the bond between man- 
agement and employees.” 


Barde Steel Reorganized 


Barde Steel Co., Seattle, is now 
independently owned and managed. 
The warehousing organization con- 
ducts operations in Washington, 
Idaho, western Montana, and Alas- 
ka. Officers are: President, Harold 
Barde; vice president, T. E. Barde; 
vice president-sales, R. W. Raport; 
vice president-purchases, H. G. 
Ainslie; secretary-treasurer, F. Fred- 
rikson. 
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Army Shows Missile Power 


Fourteen missile contractors cosponsor an Army display of 
birds at Ft. Bliss, Tex., and White Sands, N. Mex. Spectators: 
400 top industry, government, and military men 


THE ARMY paraded its missile 
might before 400 top industry, mili- 
tary, and government officials at 
Ft. Bliss, Tex., and White Sands, 
N. Mex., last week. 

To the military and government 
men, Project AMMO (Army Mobile 
Missile Operation) gave proof that 
this country is moving effectively 
into the space age. The Army 
showed all its surface-to-surface and 
surface-to-air weapons. 

To industry men, the show cul- 
minated the first stage of their ef- 
forts to develop more exotic metal- 
lurgical, chemical, and _ electronic 
materials for the space age. It also 
served as a warning that still bet- 
ter materials will have to be de- 
veloped. 

Better Metals Needed—Fourteen 
major Army missile contractors rep- 
resented at the shoot are unan- 
imously agreed that tomorrow’s 
weapons will call for materials with 
properties far beyond those now 
available. U.S. Steel Corp. officials 
noted that new alloy steels in the 
280,000 to 300,000 psi tensile range 
are playing an important role in 
missiles. 

Vying with the missiles for visitor 
admiration was supporting equip- 
ment—handling, erecting, trans- 
porting, and launching facilities— 
which represents a far heavier ton- 
nage of metals than the weapons 
themselves. 

Tip-off—A new wrinkle at the 
shoot was a demonstration of armed 
helicopters (carrying aerial machine 
guns and rockets) designed to give 
better maneuverability to both at- 
tacking and defending forces. They 
suggest a new boom in whirlybirds. 

Army Secretary Wilber M. 
Brucker promised the visitors that 
the Army is preparing for “one or 
two lunar probes.” He declined to 
say when the attempt will be made, 
but stated that the Jupiter would 
provide the kickoff. 

Missiles and Makers — Missiles 
fired during the shoot: The super- 
sonic, surface-to-air Nike Ajax; the 
surface-to-surface Corporal; the 


free-flight Honest John; the surface- 
to-air Talos; the low-flying Hawk; 
the smaller Dart; Lacrosse; and 
Little John. 

Contractors cosponsoring the 
shoot included: Chrysler Corp., 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Douglas Air- 
craft Co. Inc., Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Gilfillan Bros. Inc., Martin 
Co., Northrop Aircraft Inc., Radio 
Corp. of America, Raytheon Mfg. 
Co., Sikorsky Aircraft Div. of 
United Aircraft Corp., Sperry Rand 
Corp., Thiokol Chemical Corp., 
U. S. Steel Corp., and Western Elec- 
tric Co. 


the missiles 
viewed by the industry leaders, sits on 
its launching pad while being serviced 


The Corporal, one of 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Executive Branch May Bypass Congress 


ONE of the most controversial parts of the Minerals 
Bill O.K.d by the Senate Interior & Insular Affairs 
Committee (S. 4036) (see Page 118) is the provision 
giving the Department of the Interior borrowing 
authority of up to $350 million. 

Without it, Congress would have to pass two pieces 
of legislation this year (one authorizing the Minerals 
Stabilization Program, the other appropriating money 
for it) and another appropriation bill each year for 
the five-year life of the program. Because Interior 
has borrowing authority from the U. S. Treasury, it 
bypasses the annual ritual of appropriations. 

To understand what that means, check the Mutual 
Security Program’s progress. It passed both houses 
in the authorizing form with less than $300 million 
cut from the President’s original request. A subcom- 
mitee working on the appropriation bill for foreign aid 
cut it by almost $500 million. Legislators passed the 
authorizing legislation with the smaller reduction, know- 
ing they could prune more when the appropriation 
measure came up. 

You can look at the minerals program this way: 
It would almost certainly pass both houses if it lacked 
the borrowing authority provision and called for addi- 
tional appropriation legislation. It would be a good 
move by all legislators to convince the folks back home 
they were worried about distressed mining conditions. 
When it came to appropriations this year or in any 
year of the next five, they could always change their 
minds for one reason or another. Such has been the 
history of the tungsten program. Now, mineral-minded 
senators are attempting to set up a complete five-year 
program. They want to have the executive branch 
bypass Congress. 

Similarly, the Pentagon hoped to grant Secretary of 
Defense Neil McElroy increased spending responsi- 
bility by allowing him to transfer funds from one 
service to another without Congressional O.K. This 
was part of its original Defense Department Reorgan- 
ization Bill. 


An Explosive Reaction Is Brewing 


The situation has bothered conservative congress- 
men since the first Reconstruction Finance Corp. legis- 
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lation in 1932. ‘The RFC was authorized to sell if 
obligations to the Treasury without Congressional ay 
proval and the precedent carried through housin 
legislation, small business loans, various foreign loa) 
programs, and others. As of June 30, 1957, report} 
Sen. A. Willis Robertson (D., Va.), $143. billion hg 
been borrowed from the Treasury with over $28 bi) 


112.0 
lion outstanding. Commenting on the $9 billioj 


Committee, Senator Robertson charges: | 
ness of our entire budget and appropriation procedur} 
is placed in jeopardy.” He used that argument on th} 
floor in connection with granting the Small Busines} 
Administration’s investment division the right to loa} 
$250 million to loan and development companies, buf 
he was voted down. | 

With the Treasury about to receive another hike i} 
the debt ceiling, you can expect the senator’s point t} 
signal the beginning of a long but probably futill 
fight to keep spending in the hands of Congress. | 


Where the Budget Bureau Stands 


The executive branch also bypasses Congress by nd 
spending money Congress has told it to spend. Rey 
Daniel Flood (D., Pa.), has moved that the Budgd 
Bureau be abolished, and other Democratic leader} 
have introduced bills prohibiting it from impoundin}) 
Congressional appropriations. In the words of Ser 
Albert Gore (D., Tenn.), the bureau’s power is 
“trend away from representative government.” 

Demands by administration officials (in or out (| 
the bureau) to hold spending within certain limits an} 
regarded as outside the constitutional powers of th] 
executive branch—the atomic airplane program is on] 
recent issue revealing this sort of maneuvering. 

The basic argument is this: Is an appropriatiol) 
by Congress authority to spend or a directive to spend} 
Around this question and Senator Robertson’s point ¢| 
order whirls a great deal of basic controversy about th 
operation of our government. With Uncle Sami) 
dollars so important to economic health, business leade} 
should probably pay more attention to some of the¢ 
constitutional issues. 


More Transportation Help To Come? 


With House passage of a bill to aid the railroa¢ 
(the Senate has passed a version, too), don’t expe’ 
Congressional interest to die off: The Senate Surfa¢ 
Transportation Subcommittee, headed by Sen. Georg) 
Smathers (D., Fla.), will spend $100,000 on a ne 
study of: 

1. Government assistance to all forms of tran) 
portation. \ 

2. Consolidations and mergers. ] 

3. Passenger service necessary for the public au) 
national defense. i} 
4, Federal regulations and _ policies. ] 

Look for a full report by the subcommittee wil, 
legislation recommendations by early 1959. it 

i 
oe 


Buyers display interest in coated abrasive grinders at exhibition sponsored by Behr-Manning 


Show Pays Off in Sales 


Maker of coated abrasives puts first emphasis on the process. 
Purpose is to get customer or prospect thinking in terms of the 


abrasive finishing technique 


SELL the process first, then your 
product. That’s the philosophy be- 
hind Behr-Manning Corp.’s series 
of Coated Abrasive Machinery 
Shows—they cofeature machines and 
the coated abrasive method. 

From 1954, the year of the first 
show, through 1957, the company’s 
sales of small abrasive belts rose 
9 per cent; sales of polishing belts 
soared 39 per cent; and sales of 
giant belts climbed 24 per cent. 
Henry R. Merrill, vice president of 
sales, says: “We attribute a large 
portion of this growth to the shows.” 

Target — The purpose: Get the 
customer or prospect thinking 
about the process in terms of his 
own plant. To do the job, Behr- 
Manning management invites build- 
ers of coated abrasive machinery 
to bring machines that demonstrate 
a wide variety of jobs. 

The company invites representa- 
tives from nearly every customer or 
potential customer plant in the in- 
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dustry. (It uses its own customer 
and prospect list and several fur- 
nished by the machinery builders.) 

The Trend-—At the 1954 show in 
Chicago, 22 builders set up 52 ma- 
chines. About 500 industry repre- 
sentatives came to look. In 1956, in 
Cleveland, 31 makers brought 67 
machines, and they showed them off 
to over 1000 guests. 

This year, in the company’s 
plant at Troy, N. Y., 55 builders 
(out of 60 invited) set up 138 ma- 
chines plus a host of small hand 
power tools and accessories. At- 
tendance: 2097 men representing 
1694 companies. 

More than 400 attended Abrasive 
Tech, a short course designed to 
get the guests better acquainted 
with coated abrasives. 

Several large company delega- 
tions, including one from General 
Motors Corp., held their own meet- 
ings to discuss what was being 
demonstrated and to interpret in 


terms of their own needs. 

Proof—Guests are encouraged to 
bring in problem jobs, talk them 
over with specialists, and give them 
trial runs on the equipment. 

At Troy, 67 problem projects were 
worked out on the equipment. 

The Payoff—Behr-Manning’s re- 
turns are at least one step removed 
—the first measure of success is the 
interest in the machines. 

Here’s how it went at Troy. 
Stephen Bader & Co., Valley Falls, 
N. Y., reports 62 machine sales 
and 34 solid leads during the four- 
day event. Delta Power Tool Div., 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, sold 
out the equipment in its booth. 
Many other builders reported sim- 
ilar success. Nine large, relatively 
expensive machines were sold. 


Electronics Buying Jumps 


Electronics buying for defense in 
the first nine months of fiscal 1958 
was 16.8 per cent higher than it was 
during the same period last year, 
says the Electronic Industries Asso- 
ciation. 

The nine-month total was $2.863 
billion, vs. the $2.451 billion spent 
during the same period last year. 

The EIA says if the trend con- 
tinues, spending for the year end- 
ed June 30 may exceed 1957’s $3.5 


billion. 


Sources | and 4 are weak; 


More Apprentice Programs 


“APPRENTICE graduates are the 
backbone of our manufacturing 
team,” believes A. H. Gates, man- 
ager, manufacturing training, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

“Apprentice training is the salva- 
tion and lifeblood of our indus- 
try,” echoes a Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. spokesman. 

Status—Such comments are com- 
mon among leading industry execu- 
tives, but they don’t reflect the 
true status of this country’s supply 
of apprentices. The situation is so 
serious that the Labor Department 
is constantly battling to promote 
more and better programs. 

Its Bureau of Apprenticeship & 
Training: 1. Studies needs for 
skilled workers and the extent to 
which management, labor, and gov- 
ernment are meeting them. 2. 
Publicizes outstanding programs and 
encourages public interest in train- 
ing problems. 3. Helps manage- 
ment, labor, and state and com- 
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that’s why . . 


munity agencies set up programs. 
4. Develops technical aids to in- 
crease the effectiveness of programs. 
Points out A. G. Beaubien, chief 
of the bureau’s review branch: 
“There has been a lot of talk about 
training engineers, but we haven’t 
yet touched (on a national basis) 
the work area just below the engi- 
neers.” Mr. Beaubien might have 
added: With the current trend 
toward handing some of the engi- 
neer’s work over to the technician 
(STEEL, May 7, 1956, p. 53), the 
need for good technicians has grown. 
Drawbacks—But apprentice pro- 
grams still get more than their share 
of black eyes. Andrew La Torre of 
Mi-Lat Machine & Tool Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., cites these common 
charges: Training programs rob pro- 
ductive time from skilled workers 
who teach the recruits; trainees may 
leave the program or flunk out; they 
may be called into service; they may 
leave your shop for another firm. 


Case Histories—To set the reco] 
straight, StEEL checked a numb 
of companies for their experience 

While admitting that firms sac} 
fice some time and money on thé 
apprentices, Mr. La Torre asks thi 
you look at the other side of t} 
coin: “An apprentice also sacrifid| 
his time and money to achieve } 
goal. He can certainly make maj 
money taking a job as a nonskilll 
production worker.” 

Mr. La Torre believes: 1. 
takes less time than most peor 
think for an apprentice to becor 
productive. 2. The apprentice wi 
stay with you if you pay him || 
“reasonable” wage as a journeyma 
He suggests an apprentice doesr 
need to be absent for more the 
six months (if eligible for tl 
draft) if he enters the active 1) 
serves. On the problem of losir 
trainees, Mr. La Torre thinks t] 
company may be more at fault thé 
the man. | 


He warns: The equivalent of a 
high school education should be 
demanded of the trainee; he should 
be screened with an aptitude test 
and serve a probationary period be- 
fore formally entering the program. 
Don’t attempt to make a production 
worker out of a trainee so he'll be 
“worth his pay.” 

Turnover Problem — Aluminum 
Co. of America reports 5 per cent 
of its trainees leave voluntarily; 3 
per cent flunk out. A spokesman 
suggests that an “extremely high 
ratio” stay with the company after 
completing the course. Over 15 per 
cent become supervisors or execu- 
tives. International Harvester Co.’s 
tractor works has lost one appren- 
tice in eight years and fired one. 
Perhaps 10 per cent eventually 
leave the company. Republic Steel 
Corp. says almost 60 per cent of 
its trainees complete their programs: 
Of those who leave, half do so 
voluntarily; many of the others are 
lost during layoff periods. Only 2 
per cent are fired. 

Continental Can Co. Inc. says a 
survey several years ago showed 
that only 25 per cent of its ap- 
prentices did not complete the pro- 
gram or left within five years after 
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it was finished. American Can Co. 
notes it “rarely” fires an apprentice 
because of its careful screening pro- 
gram. Mesta Machine Co. says less 
than 0.5 per cent of its trainees 
leave or are fired. At least 95 per 
cent of the men it trains stay with 
the firm. Less than 1 per cent of 
Westinghouse’s apprentices at its 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., plant quit or 
flunk out, and 85 per cent stay with 
the company after completing the 
program. 

GE reports it has lost about 20 
per cent of its trainees at its Erie, 
Pa., plant since 1945—most of them 
were drafted and went on to col- 
lege. Only 5 per cent were fired. 
Of those completing the four-year 
course at Erie, 75 per cent stay on. 
Sums up GE’s Mr. Gates: “The 
turnover of apprentice graduates is 
considerably more favorable than 
that of normal employees.” 

Armco’s Plan—Speaking for Arm- 
co Steel Corp.’s Ashland (Ky.) 
Works, Bertram Rigg, training su- 
pervisor, notes two essential factors 
in any sound program: Related 
instruction and on-the-job training. 
About 10 per cent of the trainee’s 
time at Ashland is related instruc- 
tion—textbooks, demonstrations, lec- 


tures, laboratory periods, and visual 
aids are used. 

Job rotation is a basic feature of 
the plan: Hours are allotted for 
each job within the trade the ap- 
prentice is learning. Foremen han- 
dle on-the-job supervision; an ap- 
prentice co-ordinator takes care of 
related instruction. 

Bimonthly reports made by fore- 
men cover the apprentice’s safety 
habits, ability to learn, willingness 
to work, accuracy, productivity, and 
personal habits. Armco manage- 
ment insists that foremen make ad- 
ditional comments in the “remarks” 
section of the report. 

If you are interested in refining 
your program, you'll receive plenty 
of encouragement and information 
from the educators in your com- 
munity and the Labor Department. 
Dr. H. L. Bevis, chairman of the 
National Committee for the De- 
velopment of Scientists & Engineers, 
is pushing for a program in which 
the public and educators recognize 
“a respectable and desirable stop- 
ping place between high school and 
college.” Better industry apprentice 
programs could serve that end, he 
suggests. Mr. Rigg points out that 
industry’s activities “are limited only 
by our imagination.” The better 
the program, the bigger the payoff— 
for both the company and the 
trainee. 

Co-operation—Because unions are 
highly sensitive to apprentice pro- 
gramis, yours won’t get off the 
launching pad without their co-op- 
eration. Mr. Beaubien points to the 
success of joint apprentice commi- 
tees in the construction industry. 
“Tt is the liaison group which makes 
the program work.” Management 
prerogatives are not lost, he be- 
lieves, with such committees; rather, 
they serve to solve any “misunder- 
standings.” Getting the union to 
co-operate is doubly important be- 
cause journeymen can sink a pro- 
gram when they don’t understand 
its purpose. For 20 years, a com- 
mittee at Ford Motor Co. has been 
helping to administer its plan under 
the United Automobile Workers’ 
contract. The common interest of 
both parties, says Mr. Beaubien: 
“Unions have skills to sell; man- 
agement wants those skills.” 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Steet, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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INCREASE PROFIT c | The experience of The National Supply Company, 


Toledo, Ohio, manufacturers of oil field machinery, 95 | 


: : ale tees | related by Mr. Owen U. Trumbull, Tool Engineer, can 
by RED : ALOE | | be applied to improve your profit picture. _ 


Theit BULLARD HYDRA-FEED TRACER LATHE. . . 


% Replaced four machines previously used 
% Reduced machining operations from ten to four 
* Held work to closer tolerances 
% Decreased spoilage 


%* Simplified tooling and set-up 


These ate all factors that have a ditect bearing on profits 


IG BULLARD GOMPAN 0! t10¢ ney, 


Bridgeport 9, Connecticut sie BUlLARy 
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General Motors Corp. 


AUTOMAKERS KNOW they need 
better brakes, but they still can’t 
beat the cost penalties involved. 
Next year’s cars will have only 
modifications of present designs. 
Lack of adequate braking surface 
has been a major reason why car 
companies haven’t gone to 13-in. 
wheels. 

Next year, Buick will continue 
with its aluminum drum and AI-Fin 
bonded linings. Chrysler Corp., as 
well as another GM division, pos- 
sibly Oldsmobile, is expected to 
switch to them. Olds is returning 
to 15-in. wheels to get more brak- 
ing surface and to allow GM to 
standardize brake parts as it has 
body shell components. (See STEEL, 
May 12, p. 60.) 

Rundown—The use of low profile 
tires on most of the premium lines 
will also help the stopping situation. 
At least two GM divisions will in- 
crease drum and shoe widths about 
Y% in. to get more braking surface. 
The self-adjusting mechanism now 
used on Edsels and Mercurys will 
be adopted for other Ford lines, and 
GM reportedly will have it on 


some medium and high priced series. 
Metallic linings which Dodge and 
Chevrolet have been testing on 
police and service cars won’t go into 
standard models. The linings are 
still too costly, too noisy, and wear 
out too quickly. But the develop- 
ment of them and cerametallic lin- 
ings is progressing; they should be 
ready for *60 or ’61 cars. 
Temporary—Those changes are 
stopgap measures, engineers admit— 
even though auto executives stoutly 
maintain that brakes have kept pace 
with heavier cars and higher speeds. 
When brakes are applied, the 
tremendous heat generated (over 
1600° F) can cause linings to glaze 
and metal parts to warp or lose 
their strength. Unless heat can be 
quickly dissipated, the brakes will 
fail. The heavier and faster the 
car, the hotter the brakes get. 
Example—Buick is a good ex- 
ample of the industry’s problem. 
The story: It was so front-end 
heavy in 1956 that brakes wouldn’t 
hold, particularly when they were 
used semicontinuously on hills. (Au- 
tomatic transmissions help little.) 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


Buick was forced to finned alu- 
minum drums which dissipate heat 


quicker. The switch cost about $7 
per wheel—in a business where 
0.25 cent per part makes a big 
difference. 

What Now?—Builders agree that 
liquid-cooled brakes probably are 
the best solution, but they are too 
expensive and may not be needed 
when the industry goes to axle 
transmissions, allowing brakes to be 
moved inboard. 

So engineers think disc brakes 
are the best bet for the future. High 
silicon alloy aluminum wheel and 
drum combinations are expected to 
appear as an interim step if premium 
costs can be shaved to no more 
than $5 to $6 per wheel. The alu- 
minum companies think they can. 
Such brakes can’t come _ before 


1961-62. 


Progress Report—The Big Three 
are testing a permanent molded, 
integral aluminum drum and hub 
in which the outer drum face is 
exposed for cooling. This means 
it will be decorative, and several de- 
signers have suggested using epoxy- 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited.) 
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base color washes for tinting the 
aluminum. 

GM _ supposedly has priced this 
unit at $14 to $20 more than pres- 
ent brakes. Ford puts the premium 
at $20 per car. Chrysler is trying 
to find out if the wheel and drum 
can be diecast, but so far it doesn’t 
seem to be having much success. 


Hi-Si Better—Centrifugal casting 
seems to be the answer, particularly 
if the high silicon alloys are used. 
The alloys are abrasive and won’t 
reduce machining or casting costs, 
but the base material price is 
cheaper. 

One aluminum company says 
Ford is farthest along with this 
program, but prototypes are being 
tested for Pontiac and Oldsmobile, 
too. Because aluminum loses some 
of its physical properties quickly 
at high heats, designs have to in- 
clude fins and air cooling. Con- 
cludes one aluminum company en- 
gineer: “Sure, the aluminum brake 
will cost more, but it will dissipate 
heat, and that’s what’s needed now.” 
The aluminum brake will also re- 
duce unsprung weight as much as 
20 lb per car. 

Discs Cut Costs—If the industry 
has to pay that much of a premium, 
it may be able to afford some of 
the disc brake designs. Such brakes 
generally cost at least $35 more, 
but Girling Ltd., England, has got 
the cost of its caliper disc brake 


down to where the difference may 
be less than $10. 


The Girling brake is a fairly 
simple design. It has a U-shaped 
arm that fits over the disc line 
drum with lining pads bonded to the 
ends of the arm. When the brakes 
are applied, the pads squeeze against 
the drum. Its biggest advantage 
is that unlike drum and shoe set- 
ups, the drums expand toward the 
pads instead of away from them 
when hot. Also, more of the drum 
is left uncovered by the pads so 
cooling is improved. 

Aren’t Perfect—Dissenters claim 
this type brake is noisier and that 
contact is still a problem with pro- 
longed use. But the Girling brake 
is being tested for U. S. Army ve- 
hicles, and International Harvester 
Co. is looking at it for truck use. 
If manufacturing costs bear out 
claims, the unit may find its way 
into passenger car production by 
1963. The Triumph TR-3 has it 


now. 
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An alternating current generator 
for passenger cars has been an- 
nounced by Delco-Remy Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind. 
Initially, it will be used for taxi- 
cabs, police cars, and special ve- 
hicles, but GM indicates it will be 
available soon on regular passenger 
cars. (See Steer, May 12, p. 60.) 
The generator weighs 31 Ib and is 
self-rectifying. It will deliver 26 
amperes when the engine is idling 
and up to 60 amperes at higher 
speeds. 

With the generator, Delco-Remy 
has developed an electronic voltage 
regulator which has no moving 
parts. The combined units will 
eliminate regulator adjustments, in- 
crease the life of batteries and gen- 
erator brushes, and furnish all the 
electrical power needed even at slow 
speeds—an important advantage be- 
cause electrical requirements have 
increased nearly 600 per cent since 
1938, says Donald L. Boyes, Delco- 
Remy’s general manager. 


Fin Fight Looms Again 


The great tail fin controversy may 
be renewed. Darrell Hosler, an 
engineering student at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kans., told 
members of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers that his 
wind tunnel tests indicate that the 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 
1958 1957 

Janwany eee 489,357 642,090 
February ..... 392,112 571,098 
Marchese 357,049 578,826 
INeioll eemoasce 316,503 549,239 
Mayieeeeecenes 349,474 531,365 
Juneswetaac-e te 325,3007 500,271 

6 Mo. Total 2,229,7957 3,372,889 
TUlyegrepctree eucrcrree 495,629 
AUIGUSts rere cece 524,354 
Septembermaerecn eat 284,265 
Octoberwaereee kee 327,362 
INNES. cap eonnes 578,601 
December yi esd Aaks 534,714 

“Total nee ae wees 6,117,814 
Week Ended 1958 1957 
Waves a. ee 66,574 82,431 
JuneS(seaaememe 73,696 129,517 
lunes4ye oe 78,163 125,372 
(eee A Boer 84,396 118,805 
[punt PH Seke be 92,3387 125,909 
JulyaeS meetin: 50,000* 73,682 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
tPreliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 


largest finned cars are 2.68 tim 
as unstable as finless automobil 

The observation should get 
reply from Chrysler Corp. whi¢ 
conducted many tests and sper 
much time trying to convince tl 
industry and a Senate subcommitt¢ 
investigating auto safety that t 
fins aid stability. | 

Mr. Hosler’s paper, a prizewinn¢ 
in an ASME contest, points oy 
that if there were no gusts of sic| 
wind, fins might be helpful. By 
under usual driving conditon, 
fins act like sail: The higher th 
sail—or fin—the less stability. 

Concludes Mr. Hosler: “Unlej 
tail fins are redesigned to reduc 
the magnitude of these aerodynam) 
forces which lead to instability, the 
cannot be justified on grounds ¢ 
safety or economy.” It will be ir} 
teresting to see whether the industr 
—which will be “finnier” than eve) 
next year—will attempt to refut}) 
Mr. Hosler’s claims. | 


| 


Exhaust Notes 


e Plans for Chevrolet’s small caf 
reportedly are in Fisher Body Div.) 
pattern shop, and work will begi) 
shortly. Industry sources confirr}|? 
that some body tooling is bein 
done in GM captive shops and som/* 
in foreign shops. Ford apparentl}/ 


has not committed itself. 


¢ Toyota Motors Ltd., Tokyo, say; 
it will introduce its small car, 
Toyopet, in the U. S. on July I1. 


e Auto introduction dates: Buick—| 
mid-September; Oldsmobile—mid 
September; Cadillac—late Septent 
ber; Chevrolet—early October; Pon! 
tiac—mid-October; Ford—late Od 
tober; Mercury, Lincoln, and Ed) 
sel—mid-November; Chrysler Cory) 


ct 


Motors (all cars)—mid-October)* 
Studebaker-Packard (all cars) —mid}* 
November. ; 
¢ Replacement tire shipments fo: 
passenger cars are | per cent aheaé 
of those in the first five months a 
last year. May and June estimate) 


q 


i 
4 


break last year’s record shipment}; 
of 56,605,037 tires. if 


cent above previous month totals 
The Ford company says it has beer) 
awarded a $500,000 military con}) 
tract to build prototypes of a 34 ton) 
six wheel drive utility truck. | 
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INDUSTRIAL: PRODUCTION 
INDEX 


‘ (1947-1949 =100) 


LATEST 
WEEK 


PREVIOUS 
WEEK 


MONTH 
AGO 


YEAR 
AGO 


*Week ended June 28. 


1957 


| 
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Based upon and weighted as follows: 


Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; 
Freight Carloadings, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11%. 
Litt 
MAR, 


APR. MAY JUNE JULY 


THE BUSINESS TREND 
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160 


120 


Summer Sets in, Halting Spring Upturn 


THE SPRING UPTREND is over, 
but the year’s second upswing may 
come sooner than many expect. 

The summer doldrums have al- 
ready influenced business trends, 
and July will probably be the slow- 
est month of the summer. But it is 
doubtful that it will drop to the 
April low point. Right now it looks 
as if August will be a bit better than 
July, with the real beginnings of 
the road back up coming in Sep- 
tember. 

Narrow Range—Sreev’s industrial 
production index, revised for the 
week ended June 21 and estimated 
for the week ended June 28, settled 
back slightly to 138 (1947-49 
100). Advances in auto production 
and rail freight loadings were not 
quite enough to counterbalance de- 
clines in electric energy output and 
steel production during the latest 
oeriod. 

Auto producers closed out June 
om the strongest note since the last 
week in March. Assemblies during 
the June 28 week totaled almost 
109,000 cars and trucks. With July 
4 causing a cutback last week and 
the start of model changeover con- 
tracting schedules for the next two 
yx three months, there is no chance 
of improving upon that figure until 
ill producers are geared to 1959 pro- 
Juction in September or October. 

Shift in Plans—Motordom’s cut- 
dack this summer may not be as 
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drastic as many businessmen feared 
earlier this spring. The rise in sales 
during May and June may delay 
the phase out at some plants. In- 
ventories are coming down faster 
than anticipated, and producers 
have no intention of being caught 
short on stocks in of labor 
troubles at model introduction time. 


case 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 

Steel Ingot Production (1000 net tons)? 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) 
Bituminous Coal Output (1000 ee 


Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1l000 bbl). 


Construction Volume (ENR—nillions) 
Auto, 
TRADE 

Freight Carloadings (1000 cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & f Bradstreet) 


Currency in Circulation (mill ions) * 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)* 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 


Federal Gross Debt (billions) 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions) *# 

U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions) * 


PRICES 
SreEL’s Finished Steel Price Index? .. 

Srrev’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 

All Commodities‘ : 
Commodities Other than Farm & Foods‘ 
*Dates on 
2,559,490. 
100. °1936-39 


request. 1Preliminary. Weekly 
2Federal Reserve Board. 


-100. 


Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’ 


capacities, 
4Member banks, 
7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 


Further indication of a change in 
motordom’s plans is the report from 
some steelmakers that July bookings 
from auto companies are heavier 
than expected. One steel official 
says that if the July trend continues 
into the last half of the month, his 
company will operate at a level only 
slightly below that of June. But he 


| _LATEST 
PERIOD* 


1,666 
11,941 
8,370 
6,345 
$429.9 
110,538 


2,009 
12,111 
10,180 

7,190 
$330.1 


s) 160,386 


132 
24] 
$30,849 
+ 9% 


628 
294 
$31,052 


$23,962 
$270.5 
$21.8 
9,486 
$87.7 
$25.6 


228.59 
218.0 
117.1 


125.2 


699,173; 1957, 
51935-39— 


net tons: 1958. 
deral Reserv 


1947- 49-100. 
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The final victory over can- 
cer will come from the re- 
search laboratory. 


But there is a more imme- 
diate victory at hand to- 
day. Many cancers can be 
cured when detected early 
and treated promptly. 
Vigilance is the key to 
this victory. 


There are certain signs 
which might mean can- 
cer. Vigilance in heeding 
these danger signals 
could mean victory over 
cancer for you: 


1. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 


2. A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere. 


3. A sore that does nat heal. 


4. Change in bowel or bladder 
habits. 


5. Hoarseness or cough. 


6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 


7. Change in a wart or mole. 


If your signal lasts longer than 
two weeks, go to your doctor to 
learn if it means cancer. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY ¥%° 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


BACKLOG IN THOUSANDS*OF TONS 


CONSTRUCTION AWARDS 


TOTAL IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Shipments Backlogs 

1958 1957 1958 1957 
Jan. ; 316:% 290-1 2,778 4,194 
Feb. ... 282.6 319:0 2,727 4,262 
Mar. ... 336.6 342.4 2,542 4,245 
AP) ae aozo. On moose 2,387 4,192 
May ... 328.2 377.3 2,211 4,172 
June. 384.7 ake 4,134 
ULV. wees 342.5 3,907 
AE one 383.8 3,707 
Sept. 338.6 3,521 
Ota os 384.8 3,322 
NOV.sore 334.1 3,233 
Deeows 320.2 2,959 
Totaly so. . 4,179.7 


American Institute of Steel Construction. 


Charts copyright, 1958, STEEL. 


cautions: “We've had other months 
this year that started out like this 
only because practically all the or- 
ders were placed in the first two 
weeks.” 

Some Slippage Due — On the 
whole, the industry’s operating rate 
will probably dip to about the May 
level because of vacation shutdowns. 
Construction demand for steel will 
be one of the strongest props dur- 
ing the summer, as indicated by the 
latest figures from the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction Inc. 
(See chart and table above.) Ship- 
ments of fabricated structural steel 
for the first five months of 1958 are 
only 6 per cent below the corre- 
sponding year-ago mark. There is 
still a good-sized backlog, and book- 
ings during May were the highest 
since June, 1957. 

The industrial slowdown and un- 
seasonably cool weather over a large 
portion of the nation will weaken 
the influence of electricity output on 
the industrial production index this 
summer. Freight carloadings may 
help offset this factor, though. Much 
of the present uptrend is accounted 
for by coal and iron ore loadings, 
but later in the summer bumper 
grain crops will be the dominating 
force. 

How Much?—Judging from past 


Total Building 

1958 1957 1958 1957 7 
Jan. 2,066.1 2,299.6 1,536.2 1,730.7 
Feb. 1,953.4 2,161.0 1,478.1 1,695.5 
Mar. 2,721.2 3,078.0 ~ 2,037.7 _2,199.7@ 
Apr. 2,881.0 2,776.4 2,198.0 2,069.7 9 
May 3,402.6 3,399.5 2,470.3 2,416.8 
June . 3,243.5 Siskane 2,341.5 
July 2,900.7 2,247.6 
Aug. PEMD GS adond 2,291.8 
Sept. PALE Ms eo oada 2,092.25 
Oct. 2,613.8 2,075.6 
INOVE Gisc. cae 2,370.7 1,808.5 © 
POG erase 1,982.3 1,457.5 — 
Totals ala... 32,268.4 . 24,427.18 


F. W. Dodge Corp. 


performance, the index could drop 
5 to 15 per cent over the holiday 
week. If the 1954 pattern is fol- 
lowed, and there is reason to be- 
lieve it will be, the index will skid 
to about 130. It will come back up 
about halfway during the rest of 
the month, then show a gradual rise 
in August. 


Construction Sets Record 


Construction seems destined to 
play the same role in the 1958 re- 
covery as it did in 1954. Not only 
is current work holding up well, but 
the future is more promising than 
it has been for some months. Con- 
tracts in May set a monthly record 
of more than $3.4 billion, states 
F. W. Dodge Corp. The previous 
high was set in May, 1957. (See 
chart and table above.) Although 
total contract awards for the first 
five months of 1957 are still 5 per 
cent behind the figures for a year 
ago, the difference has been reduced 
steadily the last three months. 

Of special importance in the May 
figures is the 4 per cent rise in dol- 
lar value of residential construction 
over that of May, 1957. Not only 
is the dollar total up, but the num- 
ber of dwelling units—104,048— js 
the largest in two years. Nonresi- 
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SCREW MACHINE PRODUCT ORDERS 


AVERAGE SHIPMENTS 1946-49 =100 


1957 


New Orders Shipments 

1958 1957 1958 1957 
Le nec > 138 211 165 206 
WeD-eanen ovin 1S 8145 (185 
Marr. =. 222 185 141 197 
ky) Peer Cae 108 183 141 193 
NEAY SS. coe: 140 3167 137- 192 
SLUTTY a ga Cos 166 re 173 
July 159 139 
PAE et ees fas 147 173 
Sept 181 168 
Oct 184 184 
INO.) sos sss 135 159 
PCC re Farcvs 110 144 
TAN «ice 167 176 
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GEAR SALES INDEX 


1947-49 = 100 


1958 1957 1956 1955 


Jane eh pLiae5: 259.3 245.5 140.9 
HeDveesee el, 9 sla 239.D 8 26128 148.5 
MarSeaerveedioe oGa.4 276.5 172.8 
Apri. Looes. 221.7 264.7 179.8 
May .. 142.2 263.2 275.6 205.2 
June .... eres 215.9 245.4 193.5 
July? ioe haere 211.4 286.7 201.7 
AUST nee eee 225.8 219.5 217.6 
Sept 5. meres 174.9 230.5 246.5 
Oct wie eneiells 207.0 299.8 227.6 
INOVs 605 Nac 165.3 216.2 210.4 
Deere rN 150.8 235.7 245.5 
AVES yee ee 216.4 254.4 198.3 


American Gear Mfrs. Assn. 


lential building was up less than | 
yer cent despite a lag in commer- 
ial, factory, and educational build- 


ng. 


Second Half Looks Good 


Makers of factory-built homes 
ure looking forward to a record- 
sreaking second half. The first half 
was far above the similar period last 
year, reports the Home Manufac- 
urers Association, and if things go 
1s planned, this year will see pro- 
luction of more than 100,000 units. 
That’s about 10 per cent of the an- 
icipated home market this year. 
George E. Price, president of Na- 
ional Homes Corp., Lafayette, Ind., 
sredicts a 46 per cent increase for 
1is company this half, compared 


vith 1957’s second half. 


Business Trends Mixed 


But for most of metalworking, the 
yutlook is still anything but bright. 
[wo industries which are usually 
eaders in any general upturn re- 
sort divergent trends for May, their 
atest month of record. The Na- 
ional Screw Machine Products As- 
ociation’s new order index reversed 
tself—at least temporarily—for the 
irst time in five months with the 
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largest gain since last December. 
(See chart above.) Going in the op- 
posite direction was the American 
Gear Manufacturers Association’s 
sales index, which was off the April 
reading by about 7 per cent (see 
chart above). 

The May report of the Resistance 
Welder Manufacturers’ Association 
typifies the situation in capital 
goods industries. New _ orders 
dropped to $1.1 million, the lowest 
point since these figures have been 
collected. 

It should be noted that for about 
eight months prior to April or May, 
practically all metalworking trends 
were downgrading. The mixed pat- 
tern since that time indicates that 
the bottom may be in sight for even 
the hardest hit industries. 


PAs Note Slowdown 


Reporting members of the Nation- 
al Association of Purchasing Agents 
feel that the improvement first 
noted in April continued into June 
but at a slower pace. More mem- 
bers report better order and pro- 
duction positions than at any time 
since the recession began. But the 
majority look for no major break- 
through before the end of 1958 or 
early in 1959. 


Finding Out 
What 


Customers 
Will Buy 


The new concept of mar- 
keting rests on knowing 
what the 
buy, what price he will 
pay. when he wants the 


customer will 


product, and what size 
and color he wants. 


How do manufacturers 
learn the answers to these 
questions? What 
first_the product or the 
market? Should you do 
your own market research, 


comes 


or hire it done? 


STEEL’s next Program for 
Management article, July 
14, will point out how the 
customer, sometimes neg- 
lected in boom periods, is 
all important. The com- 
pany that expects to make 
a profit will have to get to 
know him and his wants 
better. 


will tell how. 


The July 14 story | 


sores cemror sree arr te 
ae ee Goes 5 


S-way savings for Chrysler Corporation 
when one SPEED NUT'° replaced 5 parts 


Four parts eliminated... representative will discuss your problem, 
Parts cost reduced 40%... arrange for the Analysis. He’s listed in your 


eremblecastscutl2c Yellow Pages under ‘‘Fasteners.”’ Or write to: 


: " TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, ING. 
All these savings were accomplished when the Dept.12 « P.O.Box 6688 + Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Chrysler Corporation switched to a Tinnerman- 
engineered SPEED Nut Brand Fastener devel- 


oped to hold car and truck window vents in TINN ER MA N 
place. The all-spring-steel fastener serves as 

icti hold th Road Mbyrtr® 
a friction brake to hold the vent at any Cor 2006 Wud 


desired position. 

You, too, can achieve savings like these on 
parts for your assemblies .. . a no-obligation 
Tinnerman Speep Nut Fastening Analysis will 
quickly locate the places. Your Tinnerman sales 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS © 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd. Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds $.A., 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg. 
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MEN OF INDUSTRY 
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THOMAS J. AULT 
Saco-Lowell Shops president 


Thomas J. Ault, former president of 
several divisions of Borg-Warner 
Corp., was elected president of Saco- 

owell Shops, Boston. He succeeds 
Malcolm D. Shaffner, now chair- 


man. David F. Edwards, former 
chairman, was made _ honorary 


chairman. 


Louis R. Gallas was made sales man- 
ager, Promat Div., Poor & Co., 
Waukegan, Ill. 


George W. Fenimore was made as- 
sistant vice president, Ramo-Wool- 
dridge Corp., Los Angeles. He was 
slant manager in Denver. Func- 
tion of plant manager and senior 
company representative in Denver 
ire taken over by I. A. Binder, vice 
oresident-manufacturing. 


Harris Shapiro joined Electro Dy- 
1amic Div., General Dynamics 
Corp., at Bayonne, N. J., as assist- 
mnt division manager, in charge of 
gineering. He was chief engi- 
1eer, Star-Kimble Motor Div., Safety 
industries Inc. 


ohn G. Cumming was made man- 
ger of A. M. Byers Co.’s southwest- 
“mn division, Houston. 


JYonald W. Matzen was appointed 
yurchasing agent for the service 
yarts and accessories supply division, 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit. He was 
yurchasing agent for the De Soto 
div. 


\lex N. Telischak was named pur- 
hasing agent, Thomas A. Edison 
ndustries, McGraw-Edison Co., 
Nest Orange, N. J. He succeeds 
Jalentine M. Meade, retired. 
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LOUIS R. GALLAS 
Promat Div. sales mgr. 


Leon B. Wohlgemuth was made 
general sales manager, tubular prod- 
ucts division, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. He was sales 
manager, middle states district sales 
offices. 


N. Harvey Collisson was elected 
president of Ormet Corp., New 
York, primary aluminum producing 
company jointly owned by Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. and Re- 
vere Copper & Brass Inc. He was 
corporate vice president of Olin 
Mathieson for production and engi- 
neering. Mr. Collisson succeeds 
Walter F. O’Connell, who becomes 
Olin Mathieson corporate vice pres- 
ident-finance. 


John P. Cartwright was elected vice 
president and general manager, in- 
dustrial division, Joy Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh. He is succeeded by 
J. Y. Richards as sales manager, in- 
dustrial division. 


Harold G. Ingersoll Jr. was elected 
president and general manager, 
Ingersoll Steel Div., New Castle, 
Ind., Borg-Warner Corp. Former 
executive vice president and general 
manager, he succeeds L. G. Porter, 
now chairman of the division’s su- 
pervisory board. Mr. Porter is ex- 
ecutive vice president of Borg- 
Warner. Howard E. Morison, In- 
gersoll vice president, was made ex- 
ecutive vice president. 


John W. Mayers was promoted to 
chief engineer, Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh. He is re- 
sponsible for design, construction, 
and engineering activities of the 
company’s plant facilities. 


LEON B. WOHLGEMUTH 
B&W tubular products sales 


AUSTIN K. THOMAS 
joins Blaw-Knox 


Austin K. Thomas joined Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, as general manager 
of construction equipment, a new 
post. He is responsible for sales, mar- 
ket planning, and advanced engi- 
neering of the company’s line of 
construction and road _ building 
equipment. 


John Wambold was made chief met- 
allurgist, Alloy Surfaces Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. He was with Wright 
Aeronautical Div., Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., and more recently was asso- 
ciated with Kennametal Inc. 


Donald V. Sarbach was named di- 
rector of new product development 
for Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals Inc., 
Cleveland. He was director of re- 
search at Hewitt-Robbins Inc. Mr. 
Sarbach will set up a laboratory for 
Goodrich-Gulf at its Institute, W. 
Va., plant. 


Nicholas Chernik was made assist- 
ant chief metallurgist, Alloy Tube 
Div., Carpenter Steel Co., Union, 
N. J. 


Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., promot- 
ed John B. Custer to manager, air- 
craft heat exchanger sales depart- 
ment; William H. Stahlheber to 
manager, process heat exchanger 
sales department. 


E. G. Bowerman Jr. was made sales 
manager of Bearings Inc., Cleve- 
land. He was manager of the Pitts- 
burgh. branch. 


R. H. Colin was appointed director 
of production chemistry, United 
States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. He 
also will serve as chairman of the 
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WILSON P. BURNS 


National Malleable & Steel Castings works manager 


chemists’ committee. Mr. Colin 
was chief chemist at the Duquesne 
Works. 


Wilson P. Burns was named man- 
ager of the Cleveland works of Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co. to replace Stewart Tame, re- 
tired. Lawrence G. Blackmon re- 
places Mr. Burns as general super- 
intendent, Sharon, Pa., works. 


A. L. W. Williams was elected a 
vice president of Clevite Corp., 
Cleveland. He was in charge of the 
corporation’s research center in 
Cleveland. Operations of the cen- 
ter are now governed by Hans Jaffe 
as director of electronics research; 
and Arthur D. Schwope as director 
of mechanical research. 


Eugene G. Bates was made southern 
district sales manager for the Steel- 
weld line of press brakes, heavy met- 
al-cutting shears, and straight-side 
presses of Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. 


John W. Holzwarth was made man- 
ager of Electric Furnace Co.’s new 
western district office at 312 E. 17th 
St., Santa Ana, Calif. 


Commercial Controls Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., appointed two managers: 
Albert E. Bartlett, new finished ma- 
chining department; Milton W. 
Zarpentine, new punch assembly 
department. 


Robert N. Wagner was made chief 
electrical engineer for Aluminum 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh. He suc- 
ceeds Louis N. Grier, retired. 


John Burt was named national tech- 
nical sales manager, Voi-Shan Mfg. 
Co., Los Angeles. 
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LAWRENCE G. BLACKMON 


Garland W. Reese was elected a vice 
president, assigned to the executive 
department of American Can Co., 
New York. He is succeeded by 
Robert B. Thompson as vice presi- 
dent-manufacture, Canco Div. Leon- 
ard A. Britzke succeeds Mr. Thomp- 
son as general manager-manufac- 
ture for the division. Mr. Britzke 
was president of Bradley Container 
Corp., American Can subsidiary. 


Lewis V. Smith was appointed 
Cleveland district sales manger for 
Robertshaw Thermostat Div., Rob- 
ertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 


August J. McDonald was named 
chairman and chief executive officer 
of Steel Fabricators Corp., San 
Diego, Calif. 


John Madison was named director 
of manufacturing and quality con- 
trol for Riverside Iron Works, Riv- 
erside, Calif. 


Charles T. Fettel replaces William 
H. Boyle, retired, as superintendent 
of the merchant-skelp mill at Kaiser 
Steel Corp., Fontana, Calif., plant. 


Charles A. Wagner was named 
Philadelphia district manager, wire 
rope division, John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Corp. He succeeds John P. 
Kadlic, recently made head of the 
division’s New York operation. 


J. Justin Basch was made market- 
ing vice president, Oakite Products 
Inc., New York. He was vice pres- 


ident-research and product develop- 
ment. 


John F. Kotchian, Charles M. 
Richardson, and William F. Fischer 
were appointed district managers, 
respectively, for Lincoln Electric 


GARLAND W. REESE 


American Can manufacturing posts 


ROBERT B. THOMPSON 


Co.’s North Haven, Conn.; Frank- 
lin, Pa.; and Phoenix, Ariz., offices. 


Frederick E. Allison Jr. was made 
manager of Latrobe Steel Co.’s new 
branch office in St. Louis. He was 
Chicago district manager. 


Harvey G. Knuth was appointed 
manager, new product research de- 
partment, Lyon Metal Products, 
with headquarters in Aurora, II. 


C. H. Leet, former Chicago area in- 
dustrial sales branch official, was 
named to head a national market- 
ing program for Exide Industrial 
Div., Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia. 


C. C. Brumbaugh was appointed a 
vice president, Diamond Alkali Co., 
Cleveland, in charge of engineer- 
ing, research, and related technical 
aspects. He is succeeded as direc- 
tor of engineering by Robert C. Sut- 
ter, former operations manager, 
chlorinated products division. 


Louis V. Hollerbach was appointed 
purchasing agent for Kaiser-Nelson 
Co., Cleveland. He was with the 
purchasing department of Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Corneille O. Strother was appointed 
vice president-research, Union Car- 
bide Nuclear Co., division of Union 
Carbide Corp., New York. 


Lyle B. Schueler, former vice presi- 
dent-sales, Diamond Power Special- 
ty Corp. has been retained by 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, as power market consultant. 


Pinckney B. Reed was named to the 


new post of vice president-educa- 
tional electronics, Radio Corp. of 
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Mr. M. W. Stretch, right, of the Manufacturing Plan- 
ning Department, and his assistant, Mr. M. Avery, 
discuss Wean’s slitting line ‘after hours.” 


At Westinghouse, 
production men agree 
on economy 

of Wean 

coil processing 


Until recently, the Electric Appliance Division plant 
of Westinghouse Electric at Columbus, Ohio was sup- 
plying its production lines with steel purchased in sheet 
form and individually resquared. Some 75 sheet sizes 
had to be stocked to meet varying requirements. 

The installation of Wean slitting and shearing lines 
in August, 1957 was made after a careful cost analysis 
of this production process. Now, after five months 
operating experience, here is how production manage- 
ment at this Westinghouse plant summarizes the ad- 
vantages of the Wean coil processing system: 

Materials Savings: in addition to the initial savings 
realized by the purchase of coil rather than sheet, scrap 
is reduced by the close control and accuracy possible 
on Wean slitting and shearing equipment. Coil is slit in 
a variety of widths, from 3 to 48 inches, to supply both 
the shearing line and press lines, now being coil-fed. 

Inventory Savings: 3 or 4 standard coil sizes now 
provide the production flexibility for which 75 sizes of 
mill-prepared sheet were previously required. In addi- 
tion, prime plant space for sheet production and storage 
has been reduced and inventory turnover increased. 

Low-Cost Versatility: differing assembly line require- 
ments for sheet are now met quickly and easily, without 
production delay or the expense of special purchases. 

The mechanized handling of metal possible with the 
Wean slitting and shearing lines also has reduced direct 
labor costs, freeing men for work in other production 
departments. And the production rate of the Wean 
system is more than adequate to match the plant’s 
usage of coil and sheet: in one three-day period, 350 
tons of coil were processed on the shearing line. 

If you use sheet steel in quantity, it’s likely that these 
same savings could result from your plant’s use of 
Wean slitting and shearing equipment. One of our ex- 
perienced sales engineers will be glad to explore with 
you the economics of processing from coil to fill your 
production requirements. May we hear from you? 


Aenea IN Goa Vc NG y Co Ore, Pe RATE LOIN 
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WERNER PFLUG A. |. 
National Carbide Die v. p. 


RICHARD Y. MOSS 
Lukens Steel sales post 


America, New York, effective Aug. 
i; 


Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
appointed Richard Y. Moss man- 
ager of byproducts and Lukenweld 
fabrication sales to succeed Edmund 
Pfeifer, who was promoted to direc- 
tor of purchases. Lot Seacat was 
named assistant controller-manage- 


ment services. Mr. Moss was with 
E. W. Bliss Co. 


Ralph L. Chamberlin was appoint- 
ed director of engineering, Research- 
Cottrell Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. 


Walter M. Kay was made sales man- 
ager, Philadelphia area, for Repub- 
lic Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 


Charles Hardy Inc., New York, ap- 
pointed Dr. Henry H. Hausner sci- 
entific adviser on powder metal- 
lurgy development. He is adjunct 
professor of metallurgy at Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and works under contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission on 
studies of powder metallurgy mate- 
rials and processing. 
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NUSSBAUM 
Loma Machine v. p. 


RALPH L. CHAMBERLIN 
Research-Coftrell eng. dir. 


EDWARD J. TANGREDI 
Reynolds Metals sales post 


HENRY E. PRUNER 
U. S. Rubber div. marketing 


Henry E. Pruner was appointed 
marketing manager, mechanical 
goods division, United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York. He was west- 
ern regional sales manager and 
manager of conveyor and elevator 
belting sales. 


Henry B. Yarbrough was appointed 
to the new post of general sales man- 
ager, Cincinnati division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp. 


Paul C. Bailey was named manager 
of sales and manufacturing, brass 
division, Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corp., Detroit. 


H. C. Emerson was named general 
superintendent of production, Chula 
Vista, Calif., plant, Rohr Aircraft 
Corp. He was tool superintendent. 


Tung K. Lau was made chief engi- 
neer, Thermobloc Div., Prat-Daniel 
Corp., South Norwalk, Conn. 


J. B. Sewell was elected president, 
Garlock Packing Co. of Canada 
Ltd., subsidiary of Garlock Packing 
Co., Palmyra, N. Y. He continues 
headquarters in Palmyra. 


Werner Pflug was appointed vice 
president, National Carbide Die 
Co., McKeesport, Pa. He had been 
with Adamas Carbide Corp. 


A. I. Nussbaum was appointed vice 
president, Loma Machine Mfg. Co., 
New York, and its affiliate company, 
Lobeck Casting Processes Inc. He 
joined Loma in 1956 as manager of 
its rolling mill division, having pre- 
viously held a similar position with 
Stanat Mfg. Co. 


Edward J. Tangredi was named di- 
rector of monumental and general 
construction sales for Reynolds Met- 
als Co., Richmond, Va. He was 
chief engineer for Webb & Knapp. 
Heinz V. Menking was named gen- 
eral director of product development 
to succeed George Perkins, resigned. 


Robert S. Hoar was appointed vice 
president; Harold P. Paul, assistant 
secretary-treasurer, Boyles Galvaniz- 
ing & Plating Co., Hurst, Tex. 


OnB I TRUZAGCR ES 


Meyer Dry, 68, founder and presi- 
dent, National Steel Container 
Corp., Chicago, died June 21. 


Harry C. Smith Jr., 49, district sales 
manager, National Steel Corp., Chi- 
cago, died June 24. 


William J. Healy, 60, sales manager 
for the blower and compressor, and 
the turbine divisions of De Laval 
Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., 
died June 3. 


Paul H. Van Osdol, 50, assistant 
service manager, construction ma- 
chinery division, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, died June 21]. 


Ralph R. Hicks, 70, vice president 
and a founder of Bagwell Steel Co., 
Bessemer, Ala., died recently. 


Edward T. Day, 51, former general 
sales manager, mechanical goods di- 
vision, United States Rubber Co., 
New York, died June 17. 


Robert McC. Johnstone, 66, head of 
Johnstone Engineering & Machine 
Co., Parkesburg, Pa., died June 22. 


John H. Kincaid, 64, chief engineer 
and assistant vice president, Well- 


man Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
died June 26. 
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Free 
Demonstration 


IN YOUR PLANT OR SHOP 


Make us prove how ‘Budgit' Hoist 
can solve YOUR lifting problem 


Your local ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist distributor 
now makes you this special offer: 


You pick the spot where you need help in 
lifting. 

Call your ‘Budgit’ Hoist distributor. (You'll find 
him listed in the yellow pages under ‘Budgit’.) 
He’ll bring a ‘Budgit’ Hoist to the spot you 
name, hang it up, plug it in, and show you how 
‘Budgit’ can make your lifting job fast, safe and 
eftortless. 


No obligation. Demonstration takes only min- 
utes. All you need is a place to hang the Hoist 
and an electrical outlet (or 12-volt battery). 


HANDLES ANY LOAD 


The ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist can handle any kind 
of load up to 2 tons: machinery units, castings, 
crates, dies, pipe . . . anything. Works indoors 
or out. Has two automatic brakes for extra 
safety. Either alone can hold the load. 
One-hand control leaves your other hand free 
to guide the load. Hairline stops and starts let 
you “spot” your load gently within 1/100th 
of an inch. 

AC and DC models. Also 12-volt battery models 
for use on trucks. Prices start at $159. 

Call your Shaw-Box distributor today or write 
for your copy of Bulletin 402 and 404. No 
obligation of course. 


Let us demonstrate — right in your plant or shop — how ‘Budgit’ Hoists 
can make your lifting problems disappear. 


s Pe 
wAxWeTL wag. ELECTRIC HOISTS 


& 
M MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


TRADE MARK SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 
384 West Broadway * Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “SHAW-BOX” and ‘LOAD LIFTER’ Cranes, ‘BUDGIT’ and ‘LOAD LIFTER’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Other Divisions produce ‘ASHCROFT’ Gauges, 
‘HANCOCK’ Valves, ‘CONSOLIDATED’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘AMERICAN’ and “AMERICAN-MICROSEN’ Industrial Instruments, and Aircraft Products. 


MANNING 
INI JYOOW 3 


In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., Avenue Road, Galt, Ontario. 
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J&L Forms Stainless & Strip Div. 


Two specialty divisions are con- 
solidated into a single produc- 
tion and marketing unit 


JONES & LAUGHLIN Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, organized a Stainless & 
Strip Div. through merger of its 
Stainless Steel and Strip Steel di- 
visions. 

The Stainless Steel Div. (formerly 
Rotary Electric Steel Co.) operates 


a Detroit plant in the production of 
stainless, alloy, and special grade 
ingots, slabs, billets, hot-rolled and 
cold-finished bars, rods, and wire. 
Construction of a $16-million plant 
for the division will be completed 
next month at Louisville, Ohio. 
Its annual capacity will be about 
36,000 tons of stainless steel sheets 
and strip. 

The Strip Steel Div. (formerly 
Cold Metal Products Co.) operates 
plants in Youngstown and Indian- 
apolis. It gave J&L entrance into 
the “restricted specification” cold- 
rolled strip steel market. The di- 


vision operates warehouses in Ken- 
ilworth, N. J., and Los Angeles 
which also have facilities for limited 
production of cold-rolled strip. 
General Managers — Sales forces 
and district sales offices of the two 
are being consolidated. 


divisions 


Appointments for the combined di- 
vision are John H. Abbott, vice 
president-sales, and H. N. Stein- 
berger, general sales manager. J. T. 
Bachman has been named general 
manager of the former Strip Div. 

District Managers—Operation of 
six district sales offices will be 
combined. T. G. Kuzma will be 
district sales manager at 12301 Hub- 
bell Ave., Detroit 27, Mich.; D. L. 
Cooke, eastern district sales office, 
Raymond Commerce Bldg., Ray- 
mond Boulevard, Newark, N. J.; 
M. C. Shields, 4010 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 2, Ill.; L. B. Warstler, 
2301 S. Holt Rd., Indianapolis 41, 
Ind.; W. C. Thompson, Leader 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; John Cot- 
tier Jr., 2975 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. Assistant district 
sales managers will be W. H. Rees 
at Newark, Jack Collins at Chi- 
cago, and R. K. Dykema Jr. at 
Cleveland. 


Installs Roughing Train 


Kaiser Steel Corp. has installed 
an 86-in. hot strip mill roughing 
train and integrated it with a fin- 
ishing train at its Fontana (Calif.) 
Works. The new facility was built 
by Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 

The entire installation will con- 


LARGE ROTARY FURNACE with six heating zones is used in pushbutton production 


of seamless pipe at the modern mill of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Chicago. 


it heats 190 billets an hour to an operating temperature of 2250° F. 


The facility, 


put into operation a few months ago, produces pipe 41/) to 95/5 in. OD 
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sist of 12 stands and includes slab 
loading tables with magazine un- 
piler; slab return transfer; reheat 
furnace charging and delivery tables 
and equipment; a scale breaker; a 
136 in., four high, spreading stand 
with front and rear turnaround; a 
slab squeezer; and four 89 in., four 
high, universal roughers with ver- 
tical edging mills and intermediate 
tables. 

Mesta also will provide the 232-ft 
roughing mill runout table, a 352- 
ft mill runout table for the finishing 
stands, grease and oil lubrication 
systems, and roll balance and de- 
scaling equipment. 


United Steel Renamed 


United Steel Products Corp., Los 
Angeles, changed its name to United 
Pacific Aluminum Corp. The firm 
makes basic aluminum coils and 
precoated aluminum strip. 


Foundry Changes Hands 


Bay City Foundry Co., Bay City, 
Mich., has been acquired and will 
be operated by Jack Bean, presi- 
dent; Harold Schroeder, vice presi- 
dent; and Philip G. Smith, secretary- 
treasurer. The firm produces gray 
iron, alloy iron, and ductile iron 
castings. The new owners plan to 
expand facilities. 


Ups Silica Brick Capacity 
Silica brick production at the 
Canon City (Colo.) Works of Re- 
fractories Div., H. K. Porter Com- 
pany Inc., has increased more than 
90 per cent with the installation of 
31 major pieces of equipment and 
a modernized electrical system. 


Opens Canadian Factory 


Packaged air conditioning units, 
previously imported from the U. S., 
are being manufactured at Galt, 
Ont., by B. F. Sturtevant Co., a 
subsidiary of Canadian Westing- 
house Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Granite City Steel Builds 


Granite City Steel Co. is erecting 
an 86,000 sq ft building in down- 
town Granite City, Ill, that will 
house its main offices and the First 
Granite City National Bank. The 
decision to build reflects the suc- 
cess of a campaign by industry, 
construction labor, and contractors 
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to improve construction practices in 
the East Side Industrial district, of 
which Granite City is a part. The 
ten-point “Statement of Policy” pro- 
hibits featherbedding practices and 
sets up procedures intended to 
eliminate jurisdictional strikes. 


Tomkins-Johnson Expands 


Tomkins-Johnson Co. is construc- 
ting a plant and office facilities on 
a 13-acre site adjacent to Jackson, 
Mich. The company makes air and 
hydraulic cylinders and control 
valves, milling cutters and reamer 
tools, and riveting and clinching 
machines. 


Schmitt Improves Plant 


Schmitt Steel  Inc., Portland, 
Oreg., has undertaken a $200,000 
renovation and modernization pro- 
gram, involving the machine and 
steel fabrication shops and substi- 
tution of electric induction heating 
for forge furnaces. Officers are: 
Chairman, W. C. Schmitt; presi- 
dent, Sam Lee; vice president, 
Gordon Dobbin; secretary-treasurer, 


iont.. Gook: 


Enlarges Filter Plant 


Bendix Filter Div., Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Madison Heights, Mich., 
is expanding its main plant to pro- 
vide a 14 per cent increase in floor 
space for making filters. Additional 
production, laboratory, and quality 
control equipment will be installed. 


Opens Copper Refinery 


Reading Tube Corp. is operating 
its new copper refinery at Reading, 
Pa. Cost: More than $4 million. 
Capacity: About 1200 tons of bil- 
lets a month. The company makes 
copper and brass tubing from 1% in. 
to 3 in. in diameter. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Misamore-Davis Co. has _ been 
organized to specialize in the en- 
gineering and sale of original equip- 
ment manufacturers’ products in the 
fields of diecastings, fasteners, plas- 
tics, molded rubber, screws, springs, 
stampings, screw machine parts, and 
wire forms. Principals of the firm 
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are Earl W. Misamore and Gerald 
B. Davis with headquarters at 20950 
Center Ridge Rd., Cleveland 16, 
Ohio. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Alloy Casting Institute, Mineola, 
N. Y., elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, Paul L. McCulloch Jr., Elec- 
tro-Alloys Div., American Brake 
Shoe Co., Elyria, Ohio; vice presi- 
dent, J. B. Dear, Duraloy Co., 
Scottdale, Pa.; executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, E. A. Schoefer. 
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Inland Steel Container Co., a di- 
vision of Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
opened a sales office in the Texas 
National Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. 
James F. Loyd is in charge. 


Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleve- 
land, opened a sales office in the 
Houston Club Bldg., Houston, Tex. 
Robert D. Troutman is in charge. 


Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, 
opened a district office and ware- 
house at 4405 E. Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles. Grover Brown will 
manage the unified district function. 


NEW OFFICES 


Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, 
Ohio, opened a district sales office 
at 3025 S.W. 58th St., Portland 1, 
Oreg., with G. W. Kolling as man- 


ager. 


Highway Equipment Co., Pitts- 
burgh, opened a sales, service, and 
parts branch headquarters at 40 
Hoover Ave., Du- Bois, Pa. J. F. 
Docherty Jr. will be general man- 
ager. 


Bigelow-Liptak Corp., Detroit, set 
up a sales office at 20 E. Fifth St., 
Tulsa 3, Okla., headed by John A. 
Knebel. The company designs and 
erects heat enclosures. 


Air Preheater Corp., New York, 
opened a sales and service office at 
1371 Peachtree St., Altanta, Ga. 
B. S. Kelley is manager. The firm 
manufactures heat exchange equip- 
ment. 


VACATIONS 


Devlieg Microbore Div., Devlieg 
Machine Co., Royal Oak, Mich., 
will close from July 21 to Aug. 4. 
Provision will be made to handle 
emergency shipments during that 
period. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, plans 
to acquire Fuller Mfg. Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., whose principal prod- 
uct line consists of transmissions 
for automotive products. The pro- 
posal must be approved by stock- 
holders. 


Bart Mfg. Corp., Newark, N. J., 
acquired F. C. Kent Corp. and is 
moving the operation to a new plant 
in Newark. The move will take 
place during the annual two weeks’ 
vacation period, beginning July 18. 
Kent does tube bending and form- 
ing. Bart is engaged in precision 
electroplating and custom electro- 
forming and is a leading manu- 
facturer of centrifugal pumps for 
corrosive services. 


Chemetron Corp. is acquiring All- 
bright-Nell Co. Inc., manufacturer 
of meat packing machinery and 
equipment. Headquarters of both 
firms are in Chicago. Allbright- 
Nell will be operated as a subsid- 
iary of Chemetron and will co-ordi- 
nate its production and sales activi- 
ties with the firm’s Girdler Process 
Equipment Div., Louisville. 


Heil Co., Milwaukee, purchased 
Robertson Mfg. Co., Modesto, Callif., 
which will manufacture part of the 
Heil line of stainless steel truck 
tanks. 


Textron Inc., Providence, R. IL, 
will purchase Waterbury Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., subject to approval by 
the latter’s stockholders. 


Controls Co. of America, Schiller 
Park, IIl., acquired Redmond Co. 
Inc., Owosso, Mich., and Redmond 
Moiors Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. The 
Redmond companies make electric 
motors and rotating equipment. 
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144-ton rotary table held accurate 


to seconds of arc! 


BS 


PRATT & WHITNEY 


equips for precision with 


The extreme accuracy designed into Pratt & Whitney’s 36” 
Tilting Rotary Table puts a heavy premium on bearing per- 
formance. For the critical central pivot application, Fafnir 
super-precision ball bearings are specified. 


Here are bearings with the capacity and rigidity to hold a 
ton-and-a-half table at seconds of arc accuracy — and main- 
tain this precision under large-job work loads. 


It takes plenty of bearing to deliver performance like that! 
Yet the application is typical of many in Fafnir’s files. Fafnir’s 
“experience in precision” can help you solve a bearing problem. 
Write The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 
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Pratt & Whitney 36” Precision Tilting Rotary Table is 
designed for large jobs requiring precise circular spac- 
ing and angular positioning. It is completely powered 
. . . makes possible several machining or inspection 
operations with a single setup ... permits direct rotary 
vernier readings to two seconds of arc over a 360° range 
and tilting vernier readings to one minute of arc over 
a 90° range, with a sine bar arrangement for setting 
table tilt accurately to seconds. 


Fafnir Super-Precision Ball Bearings, 
counterbore construction, support the 
central pivot of the table component 
in Pratt & Whitney’s 36” Tilting 
Rotary Table. Mounted in tandem 
duplex pairs, they provide the excep- 
tional rigidity necessary for this pre- 
cision application. 
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NEW MATERIALS—Titanium is ready to take 
on more jobs. Coming onto the market are three 
titanium base alloys that can be readily formed 
in the solution treated or “soft” condition, then 
strengthened by simple thermal aging treatments. 
Strengths obtainable are higher than those pre- 
viously possible in titanium sheet materials, says 
their maker, Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pitts- 


burgh. One has a minimum yield strength of 
220,000 psi. 


EVER SMALLER—One of the latest microswitches 
weighs only 1/28 ounce, and is 0.5 by 0.35 by 
0.2 in. Capacity is 250 volts (ac) at 5 amperes. 
Micro Switch Div., Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Freeport, Ill., says the device is only 
half the size of its regular subminiature model. 


STRONG CABLEWAYS—A 4-in. cable for the 
construction of Glen Canyon Dam in Arizona 
has a breaking strength of 880 tons. It has a 
core of regular round wire, concentric layers of 
key wires, and an outside layer of Z-shaped, locked 
wire to give a smooth finish. The cable was 
fabricated by American Steel & Wire, Cleveland. 


HI-TEMP LUBRICANT— A new film for coat- 
ing ball bearings lets them operate for several 
hours at 500° F with little or no lubrication. 
Developed by the New Departure Div., General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn., a single shot of 
lubricant may replace pumps in missiles and keep 
the bearings going for the life of the device. The 
coating also lengthens ball bearing life for high 
temperature, speed, and load bearing applications. 


T-SHAPED INGOTS—Designed to fit fork lift 
trucks, they save up to 50 per cent in handling 
time, reports Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal Que. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLS ARC—In an ex- 
perimental 1000-Ib electric arc furnace at the 
British Iron & Steel Research Association, power 
input is being controlled by the temperature of 
the roof or inner walls. Wall temperatures are 
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generally higher than those of the roof but are 
less stable because they respond rapidly to short 
time changes in the bath and arc. It indicates 
that roof temperature power control is the better 
method. 


LIGHTWEIGHT STRUCTURAL SHAPES—Large 
aluminum extrusions, available in heat-treated 
lengths up to 80 ft long, are the equivalent of 
wide flange steel beams up to 33 in. wide, says 
Harvey Aluminum, Torrance, Calif. They weigh 
80 lb per foot, compared with 240 lb for a com- 
parable steel shape. 


FLEXIBLE CERAMIC— Ceramicite - coated wire 
retains insulation resistance at 1000° F and the 
wire is completely flexible, says the Ceramic 
Products Dept. of Consolidated Electrodynamics’ 
Transducer Div., Pasadena, Calif. The ceramic 
makes an especially tight bond on stainless and 
heat-resistant alloys. 


LP-GAS CONTAINER—Cylinders made from 
aluminum will simplify handling. A 100-lb ca- 
pacity unit made by Benson Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., weighs one-third less than most bottles 
used for gas. It will withstand 900 psi. 


HOW TO DRESS WHEELS—Here’s a clue to. 


faster stock removal with grinding wheels. Use a 
star dresser and crown the wheel face about 1/16 
in. It reduces the area of wheel-to-work contact 
and gives a coarse dressing, states Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


SPEEDY VACUUM FURNACE—C. I. Hayes Inc. 
has a new design that heats a load to 3000° F in 
30 minutes and cools it comparatively fast. Sig- 
nificance: Fast cycling feature makes many more 
jobs cheaper to heat treat in a vacuum. The proc- 
ess eliminates pickling and final finishing. Its 
secret, says the Cranston, R. I., firm, is a molyb- 
denum heating element shaped like a_three- 
legged stool (the seat is a ring instead of a disc). 
The device gets by on 8 volts to avoid ionization. 
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How We Beat the Cost Crisis 


The 108-in. Wheelabrator swing table cleans one part in 35 minutes. It used to 


take 1 hour 15 minutes of hand cleaning. 
A conveyor (see photo at left) serves as storage and 


Another conveyor hauls finished parts to 
Blasted finish also helped in painting 


cut from 37 to 12 minutes. 
also delivers parts to the machine. 
the paint booth. 


The time on another part has been 


Abrasive Cleaning Saves Us 


This company has paid for its weldment cleaning equipment in less 


than a year. 


It’s an example of how aggressive management is 


working to curb inefficiency and crop unnecessary expenses through 
production improvements. This article is one of the top entries in 


the Cost Crisis Awards Competition. 


WELDMENTS used to be hand 
ground, brushed, and chipped to re- 
move flux, scale, and discolorations 
at Towmotor Corp., Cleveland. The 
process was thorough but time con- 
suming and often tedious. 
Production and methods manage- 
ment began looking for a_ better 
way to do the job. While visiting 
another company, one of the Tow- 
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Look for another next week 


motor men saw weldments being 
cleaned by abrasive blasting. He 
talked with the equipment builder, 
Wheelabrator Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind. After the details had been 
worked out, he made a_ proposal 
which sold itself to his manage- 
ment. 

Now—The special 108-in. swing 
table machine is installed next to 


the plant wall, near the welding 
department. Weldments are set on 
a conveyor which doubles as a stor- 
age unit. The machine operator 
starts and stops the conveyor, bring- 
ing weldments up to the machine 
when they’re needed. 

Weldments are lifted from the 
conveyor and moved to the ma- 
chine table on an overhead hoist. 
The table, mounted on the machine 
door, swings into position adjacent 
to the conveyor for easy workpiece 
loading. 

After the cleaning cycle is com- 
pleted, the machine door (and 
table) swing out, and the parts are 
put on another conveyor that takes 
them to the painting department. 

Savings—Production is done at a 
saving of 200 manhours a week, 
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0.660 


$3.88 


per part 


BEFORE: Frame has scale, poor finish 


AFTER: Clean, matte finish aids painting 


$40,000 a Year 


permitting the reduction of one 
shift and the transfer of five men 
to other jobs. 

Towmotor’s standards department 
keeps a close rein on all costs. 
Machine operators fill out a work 
record sheet, reporting every job 
and every part processed. 

Based on the reports, here are 
savings on four of the more than 
12 weldments cleaned. (A fifth has 
already been cited.) 

Small Series Masts: They used to 
take 22 minutes to clean, vs. 10 
minutes now. Saved: $1.18 a part. 

Large Series Masts: They used 
to take 37 minutes each, vs. 12 now. 
Saved: $2.43 a part. 

Small Series Carriages: They 
used to take 20 minutes, vs. 6 now. 
Saved: $1.28 each. 
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Large Series Carriages: They 
used to take 18 minutes, vs. about 
6 now. Saved: $0.98 on each part. 

Total savings come to over $40,- 
000 a year—that’s more than the 
installed cost of the machine. 

Benefits—Other gains don’t show 
up in the cost columns. For ex- 
ample, N. K. Brothers, factory man- 
ager, reports the matte finish, pro- 
duced by abrasive blasting, is easier 
to paint because the first coat ad- 
heres better than it did on the 
ground and chipped part. 

The better, more uniform, sur- 
face finish also makes it easier for 
inspectors to detect substandard 
welds. Rejects are immediately 
taken out of the production process, 
preventing further expenditure of 
time and money on bad parts. 


Other Payoffs — The cleaning 
change is one of a series of produc- 
tion steps taken to cut the unit costs 
of Towmotor’s industrial fork lift 
trucks and tractors. 


In several cases, relatively small 
expenditures for new capital equip- 
ment permitted the company to pro- 
duce parts that used to be subcon- 
tracted. Here are three recent ex- 
amples: 

1. Four lines of truck frames are 
welded on new equipment in the 
Towmotor plant; savings come to 
well over $300,000 a year. 


2. Head guards, the structure over 
the truck operator that prevents his 
injury when loads slip, are now bent 
and welded in the plant for some 
$25,000 less a year then they used 
to cost. 


3. With only a little additional 
capital equipment, Towmotor now 
makes its own hydraulic tilt jacks 
—at a saving of some $40,000 a 
year. 


°¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Aircraft firms are forming the airfoil on large, ribbed wing 


panels by peening. 


It’s the fastest and simplest way to do 


it. Added benefit: Better fatigue strength 


SHOT PEENING is widely used in 
metalworking plants to improve the 
fatigue life of parts. A few com- 
panies have taken the process a step 
farther: They are using it to con- 
tour large sections. 

Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, 
Kans., forms wing skin panels for the 
B-52 by peenforming. The inte- 
grally stiffened panels can’t be run 
through bending rolls; the alumi- 
num alloy (7075S-T6) is too hard 
for ordinary cold forming methods; 
and the size of the panels makes 
hot forming impractical. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., was one of the first plants 
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to use the method. The company 
brought peenforming into its plant 
when integrally stiffened wing pan- 
els were adopted for the Constella- 
tion in the place of multiple piece 
skin and stiffener structures. 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) 
Ltd., England, peenforms airfoil sur- 
faces for the Vanguard airliner. 
Contours and Strengthens—Peen- 
forming is done by driving steel 
shot against the surface to be con- 
toured. The force of the shot 
spreads the top surface of the metal 
and causes the lower surface to 
contract. This results in a contour. 
Peening has a packing effect on 


Steel Shot 


the metal and tends to strengthen 
the panels. At Boeing, the method 
has proved faster, simpler, and bet- 
ter in contouring airplane panels 
than bending rolls, die forming, or 
furnace treatment. Small wing pan- 
els have been peened in 30 minutes. 

Machines Have Evolved—Early 
machines consisted of a shot peening 
cabinet (it housed the nozzles) and 
two long conveyors on either side. 
To contour a wing panel, it was 
moved slowly through the cabinet 
from one conveyor to the other. 
As the panel passed through the 
enclosure, it was pelted with fine 
shot from the nozzles. 

The new traveling carriage ma- 
chines mark a real advance. Called 
Peenamatics (made by Metal Im- 
provement Co., Los Angeles), 
they require less floor space than 
fixed machines. Work handling and 
contour inspection are simplified and 
speeded because one end of the sta- 
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Blasts Panel Contour 


tionary panel can be inspected while 
the carriage is peening at the other 
end. 

Shot Force Adjustable—The steel 
shot is air driven from a rack of 
ten nozzles mounted on the moving 
carriage. The force and amount 
of the shot can be varied to form 
a wide range of skin thicknesses. 
(The Boeing B-52 wing skin panel 
tapers from 5% to 3/32 in.) The 
rack moves in a reciprocating motion 
across the work, while the carriage 
progresses lengthwise along the 
table. 

Nozzles are offset laterally so the 
path of each is different. The spac- 
ing of the nozzles and their dis- 
tance from the work are adjust- 
able. The speed of the carriage 
gantry can be varied to form a 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, SrrerL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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marked or slight contour. Sections 
which do not require a contour can 
be masked off with paths or strips 
of rubberized tape. 

Work Rests on Rolls—The ma- 
chines can handle work up to 6 x 
76 ft. The worktable (it’s 96 ft 
long) is tilted at about a 35-degree 
angle so that shot falls out of the 
way after it hits. The workpiece 
rests on rubber rollers across the 
table which are supported at the 
lower edge by steel clips. 

The operator on the gantry can 
watch the nozzles through the 
window in the enclosure. The sides 
of the enclosure are formed by rub- 
ber fringe which restrains flying 
shot but flexes over the surface 
of the work. A second operator 
checks the contours with templates. 

After striking the panel, shot from 
the nozzle falls into a trough at the 
lower edge of the table. A con- 
veyor belt returns it to the bin on 


Test panels peenformed at Metal Im- 
provement Co. to show curvature that 
is possible. The top panel is 0.125 in. 
thick and has been formed to an 11.5 
in. radius. Lower panel has 1570 in. 
radius, is 1 in. thick 


the gantry for re-use. Gradually, 
used shot is replaced with new ma- 
terial. 

Large Shot Preferreda—Maximum 
pressure behind the shot is about 
60 psi; the machines normally op- 
erate at about 25 psi. Both Boeing 
and Lockheed use large diameters. 
Boeing uses 0.093 in. diameter steel 
shot; Lockheed uses 0.174 in. The 
larger size (diameters down to 0.028 
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have been used) leaves less dimple 
depth for a given change in curva- 
ture. 

The compressive surface stresses 
set up by peenforming are biaxial— 
they tend to create a lengthwise 
contour in the panels as well as 
across it. It is necessary to have 
lengthwise stiffeners or ribs when 
peenforming for chordwise curva- 
ture. When long, thick, ribless 
panels cannot be peenformed to an 
airfoil contour without creating ex- 
cessive lengthwise curvature, it has 
been necessary to go to local press 
forming at room temperature, fol- 
lowed by shot peening to replace 
residual tensile stresses with com- 
pressive ones. 

Fills Need—Peenforming provides 
a practical method for forming the 
large, integrally stiffened panels pro- 
duced on extrusion presses and skin 
mills. The method requires no dies 
and is compatible with the varia- 
tions in curvature that occur in 
parts after final machining. 

The compressive residual stresses 
imparted to both surfaces are bene- 
ficial. Forming processes which al- 
low springback induce residual ten- 
sile stresses on the concave side. 
Peenformed structural parts have a 
much lower susceptibility to stress 
and corrosion fatigue. 


Studs Hold Stainless 


Welding studs secure stiffeners 
for thin gage material. Method 
does not mar the surface 


STUDWELDING stainless without 
burning the opposite surface is 
done at Viking Equipment Co., 
East Orange, N. J. The method 
eliminates the need for grinding 
and polishing after the welding. 

Viking uses the 6000 D welder 
made by Graham Mfg. Corp., Need- 
ham Heights, Mass., in the produc- 
tion of kitchen and restaurant equip- 
ment. 

Studs are used to hold stiffeners 
to large pieces of stainless, prevent- 
ing bow in thinner gage sheets. 
By using oversized holes, the stiffen- 
ers are used as templates. Studs 
are fired through the holes, and nuts 
are applied immediately, increasing 
the speed of fabrication. 

The welder is a_ self-contained 
portable which operates from 110 
volts. It draws 10 amperes. 
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Water soluble coolant being used on a high speed, automatic milling machine 
developed by Illinois Tool Works for milling end mill flutes 


Coolant Stops Rancidity 


The condition was interrupting heavy production schedules 
because of frequent machine cleanout. By careful tests, the 
firm came up with the right coolant, and cut costs 


EXPLORE the hidden maintenance 
costs in your operation. They may 
provide the means of meeting the 
demand for greater economy. 

Illinois Tool Works reduced costs 
and increased efficiency at its main 
plant in Chicago by switching to 
Vantrol 545 water coolant to solve 
a problem in rancidity. 

The company was having spor- 
adic trouble with a water soluble 
coolant. Rancidity would show up 
in machines that had heavy pro- 
duction schedules, and correction of 
the condition required machine 
cleanouts that interfered with pro- 
duction. Increasing the frequency 
of machine cleanout would have 
cleared up the problem but would 
also have increased maintenance 
cost and the coolant bill. 

Established Evaluation Program— 
A group headed by Ed Leighton, 
chief industrial engineer, and John 
Tapper, works manager, began a 
series of tests and analyses. They 
arranged a thorough cleanout and 
maintenance schedule so housekeep- 
ing was maintained at the best 
possible level. But coolant still 
spoiled occasionally. 

Coolant evaluation 


tests were 


started. The group established a 
standard of tool life and machine 
maintenance, then began the search 
for a long-life coolant that would 
meet machining requirements. 

By carefully checking different 
coolants against tool life, machine 
maintenance, and coolant life, they 
found that Vantrol 545, made by 
Van Straaten Chemical Co., Chi- 
cago, met their requirements. It 
was effective in carrying grinding 
swart to the bottom of the tank, 
preventing it from accumulating on 
the machine or in the coolant lines. 

Maintenance Costs Cut—The life 
of the coolant made it possible for 
Illinois Tool to reduce the fre- 
quency of machine cleanout and 
cut cost of both maintenance and 
coolant. The compound had a six- 
week coolant life where previously 
the schedule had to be set at two 
weeks. The company established a 
four-week cleanout schedule to re- 
move accumulated swarf. 

An additional advantage: Illinois 
Tool now has a coolant that can 
be used as both a grinding and 
cutting compound wherever the 
machining operation calls for a 
water soluble compound. 
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Alloy 
Extends 
Fixture 


Life 


Maintenance downtime is re- 
duced by making heat treat- 
ing fixtures from a high alloy 
casting that can withstand 
repeated thermal shocks. The 
units are used for carburizing 


ENGINEERS at Ross Gear & Tool 
Co., Lafayette, Ind., were faced with 
two problems: How to heat treat 
large numbers of automotive steer- 
ing assembly parts in a_ single 
cycle, and how to get longer life 
from the heat treating fixture. 

A high alloy cast fixture of 
articulated design solved both prob- 
lems. The fixture is used to carbur- 
ize 300,000 to 400,000 Ib of steer- 
ing assembly parts each month. 
Long life is important to assure 
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A load of cams is lowered into the carburizing furnace 


steady and efficient production with 
minimum maintenance downtime. 

Alloy Meets Requirements—Fix- 
tures must repeatedly resist long 
exposure to high temperatures and 
the thermal shock of quenching, in 
addition to providing a solid sup- 
port for the heavy load. 

Type HT cast alloy (35 per cent 
Ni, 15 per cent Cr, 0.50 per cent 
C, balance Fe and small amounts 
of Si and Mn) is used in fabricating 
the fixtures. It has excellent re- 


sistance to carburizing atmospheres, 
the ability to undergo thermal shock 
without severe distortion, high 
strength, and excellent hot gas cor- 
rosion resistance. At 1700° F, it has 
double the strength of the compara- 
ble wrought alloy, says the Alloy 
Casting Institute. 

The fixture is designed as a group 
of individual leaves, forming a flex- 
ible grid that is loosely pinned to- 
gether through box members. The 
leaves support the load without 
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braces. Thermally imposed stresses 
would distort braces. 


The slotted hollow box members 
(Type HT alloy) keep the leaves 
positioned laterally while giving 
them freedom to expand _longi- 
tudinally. The castings act as 
girders when the load is transferred 
to the quench tank. 

Other Uses—The furnaces sup- 
port ring, radiant tubes, fan, and 
pedestals are made of Type HT 
alloy castings. Moderately increased 
carbon content does not signif- 
icantly affect the metal’s high tem- 
perature ductility. 

The pit-type furnaces are heated 
by gas-fired radiant tubes. Since 
muffles are not needed, the max- 
imum charge per load is attained. 

Typical Cycle—A_ representative 
treatment is that given the worm- 
type cam. It is made from SAE 
8260 bar stock. About 2!/ hours 
are required to bring the furnace 
and load up to heat. The cams 
are held at 1700° F for 8!/ hours, 
then lowered to 1575° F for | hour 
to equalize the work temperature. 

During the cycle, 265 cu ft of 
carburizing atmosphere (including 
15 cu ft of natural gas) are used 
per hour. After heating and hold- 
ing, the work and _ fixture are 
quenched in oil. 

The operation is designed to ob- 
tain a Rockwell hardness of C58-63 
and a minimum case depth of 0.045 
to’ 0.075: in. 


New Alloy for Hot Service 


A new consumable arc, vacuum 
melted alloy, W-545, for high 
strength applications up to 1350° F 
is being offered by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 

The company says it can be eas- 
ily fabricated into highly stressed 
parts such as turbine wheels, coup- 
lings, shafts, valve stems, and bolts 
in missiles. 


The Wrong Twist 


The June 23 issue of STEEL 
(p. 89) gave Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, as the source of a 
report on an ingot mold coating, 
Albi MRX. The report should have 
been attributed to the maker, 
Albi Mfg. Co., Rockville, Conn. 
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Inserts are installed with a hand tool. 


The insert is located about 1/2 turn be- 
low the top of the threaded hole. The driving tang is broken off after installation 


Strong Threads for Aluminum 


Stainless steel inserts form a solid thread surface in castings. 


They are being used in pneumatic impact wrenches and air- 


craft compressors for vibration resistance 


SELF-LOCKING stainless steel in- 
serts put threads in aluminum parts 
that eliminate wear and reduce as- 
sembly costs. They’re produced by 
Heli-Coil Corp., a division of Topp 
Industries, Danbury, Conn. 

For example, Chicago Pneumatic, 
Utica, N. Y., uses wire thread in- 
serts with four bolts that join a cast 
aluminum motor housing and alu- 
minum clutch housing of its revers- 
ible air impact wrench (CP-610). 
The threads are protected against 
wear caused by frequent disassembly 
and vibration damage. They are 
made from 18-8 stainless steel wire 
with a tensile of about 200,000 psi. 

How Inserts Work—The flange 
bolts are held securely by one or 
more grip coils near the center of 
the insert. The locking coils ap- 
proximate a polygon instead of 
being circular. 

As the bolt is run through, the 
chords of the grip coils are forced 
outward to conform to the tapped 
hole, maintaining a strong, spring- 
like pressure on the bolt. The lock- 
ing effect is not diminished by re- 
peated disassembly. 


Installation Is Simple—The cast 
aluminum housing is positioned in 
a drill jig, and holes are drilled with 
a 0.261 tap drill. Slightly oversized 
threads (to accommodate the in- 
serts) are tapped with a 14-28 Heli- 
Coil tap. 

A bench mounted, power driven 
inserting tool prewinds and installs 
the 14-28 Heli-Coil self-locking in- 
sert. The driving mandrel is auto- 
matically disengaged when it has 
been driven to the preset depth. 
The driving tang on the end of the 
insert is removed with a sharp blow 
to allow full entry of the mating 
bolt. 

Example — Another application 
was found by engineers at Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. They use 
high strength aluminum alloys in 
designing a compact, lightweight 
compressor for the refrigeration sys- 
tem of the Douglas DC-8 jet air- 
liner. 

Vibration resistant threaded con- 
nections were made possible by the 
wire thread units. They are used 
in the majority of threaded connec- 
tions in the compressors. 
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UNICHROME BRIGHT CRACK-FREE CHROMIUM MADE THIS DIFFERENCE IN PROTEC- 
TION. Photographs show results of 72 hour acetic acid salt spray test. Part at top was plated 
with ordinary chromium according to automotive manufacturer’s specifications for copper, nickel, 
chromium finishing. Part at bottom had same copper and nickel deposits but Unichrome Crack-Free 


Chromium replaced the ordinary chromium, thus gr@atly increasing corrosion resistance, 
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UNICHROME SRHS@® CHROMIUM MADE THIS DIFFER- 
ENCE IN THICKNESS. Enlarged cross sections of identical 
steel rods show ratio of thickness of plate from ordinary chro- 
mium solution (top) to thickness from SRHS Chromium Solution 
(bottom) .. . a much thicker deposit in the same plating time! 


How to get more corrosion resistance 
from chromium plate 


When consumers find fault with decorative chro- 
mium plate, it’s generally due to early corrosion. 

This trouble starts with pores and cracks that 
occur in all ordinary chromium in the range of 
thicknesses generally used for decorative plating. 
Road chemicals, salt atmosphere and fumes find a 
path right down to base metal. Corrosion starts. As 
corrosion increases, finish failure progresses, allow- 
ing still more corrosion. 

But you can stop this at the source. 


THICKER, CRACK-FREE CHROMIUM 


Chromium itself is passive. It doesn’t corrode. Elim- 
inate pores and overcome its cracking and you 
greatly improve its corrosion protection. Pores 
are eliminated by thicker plating. To overcome 
cracking, use the Unichrome Bright Crack-Free 
Chromium Process. This deposit is free from cor- 
rosion-admitting cracks. It has already been used 
in automotive production for a year. 


MINIMIZE YOUR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Unichrome Crack-Free Chromium is far superior 
to ordinary chromium not only in protection, but 
also in operating advantages. The solution is self- 
regulating. It offers improved throwing power, also 
better coverage — even over passive nickel. 


TO PLATE THICKER CHROMIUM 


For those who desire thicker deposits but do not 
require freedom from cracking, other Unichrome 
self-regulating processes offer distinct advantages. 
They plate up to 80% faster than ordinary chro- 
mium plating processes. They cover parts with less 
dulling or burning, are less susceptible to clouding 
due to current interruption. Control is simplified by 
their self-regulating features. 

Whichever process is best for your operations, 
Metal & Thermit has over 30 years of service experi- 
ence to help you make it work. Call in an M&T 
plating engineer to survey your requirements, tell 
you what’s needed for the results you want. Or, 
send for Bulletins. 


METAL & THERMIT 
CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
Pittsburgh © Atlanta © Detroit * E. Chicago « Los Angeles ae 
In Canada: Metal & Thermit—United Chromium of Canada, Limited, Rexdale, Onts 
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PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 
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Tar Bonds 


Typical Oxygen. 
Vessel Lining 


Tar bonded 
magnesite-dolomite 
bricks 
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Tar bonded 
magnesite-dolomite 
ramming mix 


Burned magnesite 
bricks 


Magnesia ramming 
mix 


Oxygen Vessel Bricks 


Basic refractories with this type binder are being introduced 
in the U. S. Ideally suited for the oxygen converter process, 
they may have other uses as well 


BASIC REFRACTORIES _ bonded 
with tar have been common in 
Europe for years. Their use in this 
country has been limited. One rea- 
son is that fired and chemically 
bonded magnesite refractories are 
readily available. Generally speak- 
ing they are also much easier to 
use. 

However, we have recently em- 
barked on a new method of pro- 
ducing basic steel—the oxygen con- 
verter. It employs basic slags and, 
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consequently, the vessel must be 
lined with basic refractories. Tar- 
bonded basic refractories are par- 
ticularly suitable for this method. 
Three Kinds Available — Tar- 
bonded refractories for lining ves- 
sels are of three types: 1. Magnesia. 
2. Dolomitic. 3. Dolo-magnesia. 
The dolomitic and dolo-mag- 
nesia types, which contain dead- 
burned dolomite, have certain ad- 
vantages over the straight magnesia 
type. They are relatively inexpen- 


By J. P. HOLT 


Executive Assistant to the 
Vice President of Sales 
Basic Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


sive. They have particularly good 
spall resistance. They resist the 
fluxing action of highly basic slags 
and those containing relatively 
large amounts of silica. 

Some distinct disadvantages are 
also imparted to such refractories by 
dead-burned dolomite. A tendency 
to hydrate causes the dolomite to 
swell up and powder, breaking down 
the structure of the refractory which 
contains it. This is more evident 
in pressed dolomitic bricks than in 
granular refractories of similar com- 
position. 

Dolomite Not Stabilized—Dead- 
burned dolomite can be made re- 
sistant to hydration (stabilized) by 
silica additions. This is usually 
done at the time the dolomite is 
dead-burned. However, oxygen steel- 
making vessels (and electric fur- 
naces) operate within temperature 
ranges at which large amounts of 
liquid form in such _ refractories, 
making them unsatisfactory. This is 
why domestic tar-bonded basic re- 
fractories contain dead-burned dolo- 
mite instead of the stabilized vari- 
ety produced in Europe. 

In making tar-bonded refractories, 
a fine fraction is ground and blended 
with a coarse fraction. The blend 
is heated above the melting point 
of the tar and then mixed with 
it. The bricks are pressed while 
the mix is still hot. 

Grain Size Important—The mag- 
nesia constituent of tar-bonded re- 
fractories has a composition typical 
of the dead-burned grain mag- 
nesite which might be used to make 
magnesite bricks. To achieve ade- 
quate densities (around 180 lb per 
cu ft), bricks must be made from 
carefully proportioned mixtures of 
coarse and fine particles. Ground 
magnesia is commonly used for the 
fine fractions of tar-bonded basic 
refractories whose coarse fractions 
are made from dead-burned dolo- 
mite. 

Chemically bonded, as well as 
tar-bonded basic refractories, are 
often compounded of dead-burned 
dolomite as the coarse fraction and 
ground magnesia as the fine frac- 
tion. (Finely ground dolomite hy- 
drates too quickly.) 

One Canadian 
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slab scarfer 
table with 


holddown roller 


and adjustable 
guides 


Entry End 


“Electric and open hearth 
steel castings from 1 Ib. 
to 100 tons” 


burgh 


This Slab Scarfer Table is a typical example 
of the wide variety of auxiliary mill equipment 
designed and built by Pittsburgh Engineering 
and Machine. 

Slabs from the blooming mill are scarfed on 
all four sides in an adjacent unit thus eliminat- 


ing 1/64-1/32’’ of scale and other surface ENGINEERING 
irregularities. & MACHINE 

We can help you with your requirements 
for primary and auxiliary mill equipment. Division of Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corporation 


P. O. BOX 986, PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
PLANT AT GLASSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 
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There's a Satisfied Customer back of most orders for 
Diamond Perforated Metals 


Naturally, we’re always glad to make new friends and open up new ac- 
counts but, more and more as time goes on, the greater part of our business 
comes from concerns that have dealt with us before—some of them for nearly 
half a century. 

One Reason is because they have learned that Diamond Perforated Metal 
Products are always reliable and our charges in line with competition of com- 
parable quality. Another Reason is because our facilities are so complete, 
and our stock of dies so extensive, that almost any demand for perforated 
metal sheets, plates or parts can be taken care of promptly, accurately and 


economically. 
ALL inquiries receive prompt attention. Illustrated catalogs give helpful working data—show 
many modern applications—enabie you to select the best pattern for any purpose. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO., rice NS PENNA. 


New Bulletin No. 47, describes DIAMONTEX Perforated Metal Lay-in Panels for Modern Acoustical Ceilings. 


PRODUCT SPECIALIST 
Pipe and Tubing 


A primary requirement is a thorough knowledge of 


large diameter, high temperature, high pressure, Chrome-Moly and 
Stainless Steel commercial tubing. This includes tubing fabrication 
and, especially, end uses. The applicant selected must know markets, 
present and potential. He must have the ability to advise, both 
internally and in the market, on the application of high grade pressure 
tubing in the Nuclear Power, Chemical, Petrochemical, Food and 
Public Utility fields where this product is used in mass. A man with 
the required experience and executive bent will find an excellent 
opportunity with this modern facility in Western New York State. 


Send detailed resume including 
salary requirements to: 


All replies confidential 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION * WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


T. W. COZINE 
Mgr., Engineering Recruitmeni, 
Dept. MDI, 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. 
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OXYGEN VESSEL BRICKS ... 


makes tar-bonded bricks entirely of 
dolomite, but these are installed in 
the furnace within a short time 
after they are produced, or are im- 
mediately placed in a room in which 
humidity is kept extremely low. 


Tar Must Be Right—The amount 
of tar used to bind the bricks to- 
gether may vary, depending upon 
such things as the composition and 
porosity of the refractory granules, 
their size, and the use of the bricks. 
Various bricks contain from about 
4 to 7 per cent tar. 

Probably the most important 
quality of the tar is its coking 
characteristics. The coal tar pitches 
have much more favorable coking 
characteristics than do substances 
like asphalt. 

When coal tar pitch is heated, a 
large proportion of it decomposes 
leaving a carbon residue which acts 
as an intermediate temperature bond 
for the bricks. This produces a 
refractory with good spall resistance. 
The carbon bond is resistant to slag 
attack, but it will oxidize. On the 
other hand, when an asphalt binder 
is heated, most of it volatilizes with- 
out decomposing and little or no 
bond is left. 

Must Be Kept Dry—Considerable 
work has been done toward de- 
veloping a satisfactory coating or 
wrapping for bricks containing dead- 
burned dolomite which will inhibit 
hydration or prevent it entirely. 
Wrapping of pallet loads with a 
moistureproof paper or plastic looks 
promising. 

Tar-bonded dolo-magnesia bricks 
which are made with coarse grains 
of dolomite and fine grains of 
magnesia must be used within a few 
days after manufacture unless pro- 
tected from hydration. They may 
be packaged so that they can be 
stored two to four weeks, depending 
on atmospheric conditions, but the 
packaged bricks must be put into 
high temperature service immedi- 
ately once they are unwrapped. 

Tar-bonded bricks made of dead- 
burned dolomite must be used im- 
mediately or stored in a “dry” room 
as soon as they are pressed. They 
must be used promptly on with- 
drawal from storage. 

Tar-bonded ramming mixes made 
from magnesia, dolomite and mag- 
nesia, or from dead-burned dolomite 
have hydration characteristics simi- 
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lar to the bricks of the same compo- 
sition. However, these bagged ram- 
ming mixes resist hydration better 
than the corresponding bricks. 


Here’s How They’re Used—The 
illustration on Page 74 is a section 


through a steelmaking oxygen ves- 
sel. It shows burned magnesia 


bricks used against the shell and in 
the taphole section. Next comes 
a layer of tar-bonded ramming mix 
and finally, on the inside, tar- 
bonded basic bricks. The insertion 


_ of this layer of tar-bonded ramming 


mix between the two layers of 
bricks performs several functions: 


1. It provides a certain amount 


of dimensional adaptability to take 


up changes in dimensions in the 
vessel itself. Thus, the inside cavity 
of the vessel will have about the 


same dimensions after each relining. 


2. It helps to tighten the inside 
lining because it is tamped in place 
after each course of the inside lining 


has been laid. 


3. It helps the operator to de- 
termine when the vessel must be 
relined because as soon as he notices 
that the brickwork pattern has dis- 
appeared, he knows that the lining 
has eroded back to the ramming 
mix layer. The vessel may then 
be taken off the line before any 
damage has been done to the tank 
lining, which remains in place in- 
definitely. 

Baked Before Use—The brick lin- 
ing must be heated in place to 
form the coke bond (then kept 
heated) before the vessel can be 
used. One difficulty is that these 
refractories lose their strength at 
temperatures at which the tar 
softens. 


At room temperature, tar-bonded 
bricks are strong and tough and 
may be handled with little likeli- 
hood of breakage. Strength de- 
creases as the temperature rises to 
the point at which the tar softens. 
At temperatures of about 1500° F, 
when fired under reducing condi- 
tions, the tar decomposes and cokes, 
forming a carbon bond which in- 
creases the compressive strength of 
the bricks markedly. 


As temperatures go higher, under 
oxidizing conditions, the carbon on 
the hot face of the bricks starts 
to burn away, but as we approach 
the operating temperatures of steel- 
making furnaces, ceramic bonds be- 
gin to form, and at temperatures 
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Logan Conveyors speed production in prominent 
machine tool plant. Gate Sections in foreground 
provide passageway through assembly line and step 
plates between rolls allow easy access for operators 
to work stations. Transfer Car handles incoming 
sub-assemblies. 


erccting ways to cut costs, always a good practice, becomes even 
more important as competition increases. A “head-to-toe” examination 
of every element of cost is the order of the day. Many companies 
are reducing operating expenses through improved materials handling. 


Logan Conveyors, with built-in engineering “extras” are being called 
upon to solve handling problems for economy minded firms of all 
sizes. Most users report immediate savings in effort, time and space 
— savings that have materially strengthened their selling position. 
Certainly there is much to support those who believe that sales do 
begin in the shop. 


Write today for more information or for nearest engineer to call. 


LOGAN CO.,535 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE 6, KY. 


TT 


Moves more material and work-in-process 
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‘SHEPARD NILES 
LEI ABOU Efe 


ELIMINATE costly manual lifting and 
lugging . . . speed raw mater- 
ials, work - in - process and finished 
products along your production line 
with a Shepard Niles LiftAbout, Jr. 
Low in cost, this rugged hoist will 
give many years of thrifty, depend- 
able service. 


Available in 250, 500, 1000 and 
2000 Ib. capacities . . . parallel 
or cross-mounted with bolt, hook or 
trolley suspension. Send for the Lift- 
About, Jr. bulletin today ... or ask 
to have a Shepard Niles representa- 
tive call—there's NO OBLIGATION. 


Building 


Overhead: 
Top Running © Inner Running = 
Under Running 
Floor or Cab Operated 


America’s Most Complete Line 


of Cranes and Hoists 


HOISTS Since 1903 


Floor or Pulpit 


GHEPARD NILEG 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 
2398 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 


OXYGEN VESSEL BRICKS ... 


approaching 3000° F, the bricks 
again become strong. 

Fast Heatup—To keep the bricks 
in place during heating up, they 
must be laid carefully and keyed 
tightly. The bricks must be made 
to close dimensional tolerances and 
should have sharp, clean corners 
and smooth faces. 


The working surface of the lining 
must be brought up to a coking tem- 
perature rapidly before the mass of 
the lining as a whole reaches soften- 
ing temperature. Care must be used 
not to move or jar the vessel while 
the lining is being heated up. 

One procedure is to charge the 
newly lined vessel with a large ~ 
amount of incandescent coke and 
then to turn on the oxygen jet. 
This burns in the inside layer of the 
lining rapidly without serious dam- 
age to it. In order not to burn 
out the tar bond, the heating up 
and burning in of a_tar-bonded 
lining must be done in a reducing 
atmosphere. 

Most Spots Taboo—Tar-bonded 
refractories containing dead-burned 
dolomite must not be used where 
moisture is likely to come in con- 
tact with them. For instance, the 
brickwork around a taphole, which 
may subsequently be piped with a 
moistened magnesia ramming mix, 
must be made of hydration-re- 
sistant magnesia briks. 


Since small amounts of moisture 
may collect next to a furnace shell, 
it is generally preferable to con- 
struct tank linings from burned 
basic bricks. 


Other Uses — These refractories 
are giving excellent service in oxy- 
gen steelmaking vessels and there 
seems to be good reason to be- 
lieve that they would have much 
wider application. There have been 
some U. S. experiments with tar- 
bonded refractories in electric fur- 
naces and open hearth furnaces. 


Recently, Basic Inc. supplied a 
tar-bonded ramming mix for an elec- 
tric furnace that is used for mak- 
ing high-speed tool steel using 
scheelite for the tungsten addition. 
This process causes more than 
ordinary wear on an electric furnace 
bottom. The tar-bonded ramming 
mix, which incidentally contains 
some magnesite as well as dead- 
burned dolomite, is doing well. 
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Expanding Mandrel Aligns Parts 


AN EXPANDING MANDREL is 
solving the problem of aligning 
frame and head bores in gear re- 
ducers before dowel pin holes are 
drilled and reamed. Precision 
placement of dowel pins is required 
to prevent the housings from cock- 
ing and twisting during the final 


Accurate assembly of speed reducers prevents distortion of 


the parts. 


The centerlines of the frame and head must be 


located within a tolerance of 0.0007 in. 


assembly operation. 

The bores of the frame and head 
are machined to a tolerance of 0.001 
in. At least 0.001 in. clearance 
would be allowed on a ground plug, 
so the centerlines could be out of 


line 0.001 to 0.0015 in. 
A 0.0007-in. alignment limit is 


demanded by customer  require- 
ments. It is met readily by using 


the expanding mandrel built by 
Scully-Jones & Co., Chicago. The 
mandrel’s 0.003 in. expansion guar- 
antees proper alignment, protecting 
the precision gearing, rigid frames, 
and leakproof oil seals. 


1. An expanding mandrel with a built-up chucking sur- 
face is inserted through the bore of the head 


3. A ground plug is inserted into the driveshaft hole be- 
fore lining up the seal bores 
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2. The assembler tightens the mandrel. 
aligns the bores of the frame and head 


This accurately 


Se 


4. Bushings insure that the center distance between the 


mandrel and ground plug is correct 
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Broken alligator shear frame is shown partly filled with weld metal. 


peatedly stress relieved. 


Weld Reclaims Outsize Mac 


Breaks too large to repair by ordinary methods are joined 
by a technique said to leave the weld stronger than the par- 


ent metal. 


REPAIRING outsize castings costs 
only 10 per cent as much as a re- 
placement part. 

That’s the reason a_ technique 
called Cyclic welding has been de- 
veloped by Maintenance Engineer- 
ing Corp., Pittsburgh. It is said to 
rejoin cracked parts with deposits 
that are equivalent to or better than 
the parent metal. Examples include 
major repairs to mill housings, re- 
versing mill spindles, pinion and 
roll necks, forging hammer rams, 
press cylinders, and upsetter frames. 

There appears to be no limit to 
the size of cross sections which can 
be handled, say experts. The meth- 
od has proved itself on alloys like 
SAE 3135, SAE 4150, T-1, and car- 
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It will handle most alloys 


bon steels up to 1070. Where dis- 
assembly is costly, Cyclic welding 
can be done on the spot. 

Example—Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. has a large alligator shear 
at its Aliquippa (Pa.) Works. While 
reducing blooming mill billet scrap, 
it cracked between a bearing sup- 
port and the base. 

The cracked area was gouged out 
with a cutting torch (see illustra- 
tion). Welders from Maintenance 
Engineering filled the open space 
I to 3 in. at a time. The entire 
area was stress relieved between 
deposits. Reboring and refacing the 
bearings completed the job. 

Costs — Maintenance engineers 
figure that straight time and mate- 


Casting is re- 
Final boring and facing of bearings complete the repair 


hine Part 


rials add up to $2-$2.50 per cubic 
inch of deposited metal. The alliga- 
tor shear required about 1050 lb of 
metal. It has an average tensile 
strength of 100,000 psi. 

Metal can be deposited any con- 
venient way, although Maintenance 
Engineering likes low hydrogen 
electrodes, electricwelding, and sub- 
merged arcwelding. 

Its engineers select electrodes with 
physicals higher than those of the 
parent metal. Deposits must be free 
of brittleness in the stress relieving 
temperature range. Regardless of 
the allcy, the weld is made under 
the critical temperature of the 
metal. The weld area is kept above 
500° F until final stress relief. 

Patent Limits Use—Members of 
the American Metal Repair Associa- 
tion are licensed by Maintenance 
Engineering to use the Cyclic meth- 
od. If your need is urgent, you can 
do it yourself under the direction 
of a Maintenance representative. 
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IRON OXIDE WHISKERS 
OFFER CORROSION CLUE 


Crystals of alpha Fe,O; (0.0012 in. 
long) form on Armco iron when it is 
exposed for 220 hours to dry oxygen. 
Scientists say solving the mechanics of 
their formation may lead to better pro- 
tection. Electron micrograph X11,200 


Source: Westinghouse. 


PLATELETS GROW ON 
STRESSED STAINLESS 


When you prestress Type 304 stainless 
to its elastic limit, heat it to 1100° F, 
and expose it to an oxygen-hydrochlo- 
ric acid atmosphere for 138 hours, 
oxide crystals in the form of platelets 


result. Height: About 0.0004 in. 


Source: Westinghouse. 


Exploring the Frontiers of Corrosion 


Scientists at Westinghouse search for unknowns with the vac- 


uum microbalance, electron diffraction camera, and electron 


microscope. Here’s a progress report 


YOU may soon be able to predict 
the way a metal will corrode and 
know how to protect it properly 
before it’s used. 

Earl A. Gulbransen, advisory 
chemist, Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, Pittsburgh, holds out 
hope that three research tools will 
provide the answers: The vacuum 
microbalance (for rates of oxidation 
and corrosion); the electron dif- 
fraction camera (for crystal struc- 
ture and chemical composition of 
oxide films); and the electron micro- 
scope (for crystal habits of films). 

Mechanism—A thin film of cor- 
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rosion inhibits further attack by 
oxygen, nitrogen, water, and other 
ions and molecules. If such films 
formed evenly, they would be a 
boon instead of a bane. When they 
fail, attack increases rapidly. Un- 
der tensile or shear stresses, local- 
ized reactions can produce cracks 
and failures (called stress corrosion 
cracking). 

In most studies, metals are tested 
in a corrosive atmosphere, and the 
results are observed. You get prac- 
tical answers, but basic information 
is not revealed—that’s why the re- 
search tools cited are important. 


Vacuum Microbalance—This de- 
vice operates inside a vacuum re- 
action system. It can measure the 
weight of a single layer of oxygen 
atoms. 

A thin sheet of metal is sus- 
pended from one end of the bal- 
ance—a counterweight of the same 
metal is at the other end. A mi- 
crometer microscope checks balance 
movement. A pump evacuates the 
system for several hours; a furnace 
is raised around the tube and sam- 
ple; and oxygen is added. 

Example: The initial oxide film 
on pure iron is first removed by re- 
duction with hydrogen at 77° F. 
After processing, the oxide thickness 
is 19 angstroms (about 0.075 mil- 
lionths of an inch). It is not re- 
moved or reduced by the vacuum. 
The reaction rate is slow after the 
first pickup of oxygen. 
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Such experiments show how criti- 
cally important just a few layers of 
oxygen atoms are in_ protecting 
metals. 

Behavior Differs—Not all metals 
react the same way. Nickel was 
tried at 752 to 1382° F. The initial 
reaction was rapid, but the rate de- 
clined as the oxide film grew, until 
a certain temperature was reached 
(it varies with each metal). Then 
the reaction speeded up again. The 
mechanism is called breakaway cor- 
rosion. Eventually, the oxide cracks 
and crumbles. 

At first, ion and electron move- 
ment through the oxide determines 
reaction rate. Resistance of any met- 
al frequently depends on how well 
the oxide coating adheres to the 
metal. 

Electron Diffraction—This is one 
way to learn something about crys- 
tal structure and the composition of 
the oxide film. Solids diffract high 
voltage electrons and x-rays. Elec- 
trons scatter a million times more 
than x-rays, so in the reflection 
method (the beam grazes a sam- 
ple) penetration is limited to a few 
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layers of surface atoms. That is why 
the method is so useful in studying 
the crystal structure of surfaces. 
You have to prepare a surface 
carefully to get good quality pat- 


terns. Samples are carefully ma- 
chined or ground, then precision 
abraded and cleaned. Reaction with 
oxygen is done in the camera. 
The method has shown that the 
poor protective properties of iron 
can be related in part to transforma- 
tion reactions during increases in 
temperature. (It runs from gamma 
Fe,O3 at 390° F to FeO at 1100° F.) 
Chromium and nickel form only one 
oxide over that temperature range 
and have much superior protective 
properties. Copper forms two oxides. 
Electron Microscope Studies—The 
observations of geologists gave 
Westinghouse researchers an idea 
of how to study the mechanisms of 
corrosion. Like the geologists, they 
assume that stress corrosion cracks 
are due to highly localized chemi- 
cal or electrochemical attacks. Local 
attack may be accelerated by stress 
or special ions like those of chlorine. 
Direct transmission electron mi- 


croscopy can be used to study crys- 
tal habits of corrosion products. Pre- 
pared gas atmospheres are passed 
over the samples supported in stain- 
less steel specimen caps or mounted 
directly on a quartz rod in the fur- 
nace tube. (The laboratory oxygen 
supply is bubbled through a spe- 
cial solution.) 

Small oxide whiskers form on 
Armco iron at 932° F. The thick- 
ness and length of the whiskers in- 
crease with reaction time. After 220 
hours in dry oxygen, the oxide 
whiskers are about 0.0012 in. long 
and about 4 millionths of an inch 
thick. 

What Happens to Stainless — 
Unstressed Type 304 gets small ox- 
ide whiskers in a heated oxygen at- 
mosphere. They are smaller and 
fewer than those on Armco iron, but 
cover only a few areas. 

Summing It Up—‘“‘We still have 
to find out the nature of the metal 
at the root of the whisker or plate- 
lets. If deep pits or trenches are 
formed, corrosion under stress has 
led to cutting of the metal,” says 
Mr. Gulbransen. 
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Relative humidity of 90% fails 


to penetrate Rubatex in 


bakery “proof box” installations 


Paul Reed Oven Company’s (Kansas City, Missouri) all-electric proof box for use 
in commercial bakeries to help dough rise in baked goods prior to placing in oven. 


All wall and ceiling panels are fabricated of 1’’ R-103-S Rubatex Insulation Hard- 
board with .032 aluminum sheets bonded to both sides. 


Dry temperature is held in proof 
box at approximately 110°F. and 
relative humidity at 90%. This 
high humidity soon penetrates 
most insulating materials. But, 
because Rubatex is impervious to 
moisture, there is no loss of insu- 
lating efficiency when used in 
proof boxes from small reach-in 
type to 32 rack monorail systems. 


What’s more, Rubatex does not 
allow for any fermentation action 
of bacteria inside unit panels— 


eliminating unsanitary conditions 
as well as objectionable odors. 


The units are made in sections 
and assembled in the bakery. 
Rubatex eliminates the previous 
necessity with other materials of 
soldering edges of panels to pre- 
vent moisture from entering insu- 
lating core of panels. The light 
weight of Rubatex also adds up 
to considerable freight savings 
when shipping units to all parts 
of the United States. 


RUBATEX 


INSULATION HARDBOARD 


RUBATEX DIVISION, Dept. S-9 
GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
A Bedford, Virginia 


For full details and sample of Rubatex 
Insulation Hardboard—print your name 
in space below, attach to your com- 
pany letterhead and mail to us. 


Send for 


and 
Complete 
Details 


cor 


oO 
rs 


Free Sample 


Choosing Carbides 


They can be expensive when not 
fitted to the job. This firm has 
almost halved costs 


THE TYPE carbide you choose can 
make a big difference in your tool 
costs. In a recent comparison, it 
turned out that the right choice 
saved 47 per cent in tools, says 
Warner Automotive Parts Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp., Auburn, Ind. 

The operation: Turning the 
spokes of automotive differential 
spiders to a 7 in. diameter. 


SPIDER SPOKES 
. .. are tough on carbide tools 


Tough Operation—The differen- 
tial spiders are nickel-chrome-mo- 
lybdenum forgings (SAE 8620, 
4620) which have four spokes that 
jolt the tool severely during turning. 
The job used to be done with pris- 
matic inserts, reground ten times on 
each end. Square throwaway in- 
serts (Kennametal KSBR-16 tools 
with K2I1 inserts) replaced vertical- 
ly clamped triangular tools. 

The old style inserts lasted for 
5280 pieces, but the new inserts are 
cheaper even though they can 
handie only 680. The difference is 
in regrinding which is eliminated 
with throwaway types. 

Feed Change — Machining was 
originally done on an 0.008-in. feed 
and a 1-in. cut depth at 620 sfpm. 
That surface speed was reduced to 
339 sfpm—feed and cut depth are 
the same. 

Two forgings are turned in each 
setup in a 12-in. Fay automatic. 
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PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


- Constant Power Press Brake Cannot Be Overloaded 


Steelweld press brakes bend mild steel from 10 gage 
to 2 in. thick and in lengths to 30 ft. 

Because they are hydraulically operated, they can- 
not be overloaded. Regardless of work size put into 
the press, it will not be damaged—the ram will stop 
and can be backed away immediately. 

Power is constant during the entire stroke, which 
varies from 12 in. for the smallest brake (rated at 200 
tons), to 18 in. for the larger machines. Special longer 
stroke machines can be furnished. 

The ram may be started, stopped, and reversed at any 
point in the stroke. The stroke may also be adjusted 
for any length and between any points within the limits 
of the machine. Write: Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. Phone: Whitney 3-3700 


Rectifier Permits Revere Current Etch Prior to Plating 


A method of combining different semiconductor ele- 
ments has led to a high amperage rectifier which per- 
mits an essential step to quality, reverse current etch, 
prior to chromium plating. 

Output polarity of the power source must be reversed 
to obtain the etch in the plating bath. This recti- 
fier permits reversal on units up to 10,000 amperes. It 
is actuated by a panel mounted switch, or a pushbutton 
operated, solenoid controlled air device. Model shown 
has remote controls and induction regulator. 

Compared with equipment previously required for 
this application, investment runs as much as 50 per 
cent less. There are no moving parts to wear or get 
out of alignment. Write: Sel-Rex Corp., Nutley, N. J. 
Phone: Nutley 2-5200 


Versatile Crack Detector Can Be Battery Operated 


A low cost, portable magnetic crack detector, based 
on the principle of magnetic particle inspection, will 
immediately locate and outline any surface crack or 
fault on ferrous castings. 

The unit weighs 20 lb and is operated by one man. 
It can be run from a 110 volt, alternating current line 
or a 12 or 6 volt battery. This makes crack inspec- 
tion possible in areas where electrical lines are un- 
available or not permitted. 

The detector unit includes probe, alternating and 
direct current connectors, sprinkling bulbs, magnetic 
powders, complete operating instructions, and a steel 
carrying case. Write: United States Casting Re- 
pair Corp., 2500 E. York St. Philadelphia Zope: 
Phone: Garfield 5-3654 
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Precise Work Positioning 


A centering microscope enables 
machinists to locate tool spindles 
precisely over the work. Centering 
the work to within 0.0005 in. be- 
fore making a cut, the unit elimi- 
nates false starts from imperfect 
jigging. 

Mounted in the machine spindle 
chuck, the microscope optically ex- 
tends the true center line of any 
drill, borer, miller, lathe, or tapper 
spindle. 


By sighting through the 25-power 
unit, the machinist brings a point, 
edge, hole, or a scribed line on the 
work into exact alignment with the 
true spindle axis. Write: F. T. 
Griswold Mfg. Co., 315 W. Lan- 
caster Ave., Wayne, Pa. Phone: 
Murry 8-4080 


Conveyor Has Live Rollers 


A horizontal live roller conveyor 
unit handles medium-duty jobs 
where there is considerable accumu- 
lation of cases and cartons. It pro- 
vides freedom from breakage. Rollers 
are 134 in. in diameter. 

Light spring pressure keeps the 
drive belt against the carrier roll- 
ers. Slight downward pressure re- 
leases anything that gets caught 
between rollers and belt. 

The unit is capable of speeds 
ranging from 22 to 100 fpm with a 
load capacity of 25 |b per foot of 
conveyor length. Standard is 56 
fpm. 

Sections come in lengths of 5 or 
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10 ft; maximum unit length is 100 
ft. Rollers come in widths of 12, 
18, or 24 in. and may be set above 
or below the frame. Write: Rap- 
ids-Standard Co. Inc., 342 Rapistan 
Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Phone: 
Glendale 9-0281 


Lift Truck Use Increased 


This operator-led low lift, called 
a Transporter, may be equipped 
with an auxiliary platform which 
can be folded back and held up- 
right so that the truck can move 
pallets—or the platform can be 
lowered over the forks and convert- 
ed into a pallet or skid handler. 

The unit is available in lowered 
heights of 6 to 11 in. in 1 in. in- 
crements to slip under skids. Width 
of the truck’s forks determines width 
of the adapter. The superstructure 
can be made longer than the forks 


Write: 
Transportation Co., division of Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., 149 W. 87th 


if necessary. Automatic 


St., Chicago 20, Ill. Phone: Rad- 


cliffe 3-7000 


Drill Has Hinged Arm 


This wall radial drill is primarily 
for drilling plates, angles, and beam 
flanges too heavy to punch. 


It is a column-mounted unit ar- 
ranged for vertical travel on the 
column and with radial coverage 
provided by a double-hinged radial 


arm. Various spindle speeds are 
provided; feed is pneumatically 
powered. 


It will take up to a 2 in. di- 
ameter drill in mild steel. Vertical 
travel on the column is 48 in. The 
two-part radial arm is 12 ft long. 
Write: Thomas Machine Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh 23, Pa. Phone: 
Sterling 1-5800 


Press Operation Improved 


Ejecting lightweight pieces 
stamped at high speed is greatly 
simplified by the horizontal mount- 
ing of a 30-ton O.B.I. press. 

This fabricated steel base pro- 
vides a solid footing for mounting. 
A motor mount is built in the base 
and provided with an adjustment 
for belt tension. 

Operating controls are placed 
conveniently at the front of the ma- 
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chine. Write: Press-Rite Div., 
Sales Service Machine Tool Co., 
2063 University Ave., St. Paul 14, 
Minn. Phone: Midway 6-8663 


Production Shown Quickly 


A simple and accurate efficiency 
recorder for management, engineers, 
and operators shows productive time 
as well as downtime. It is con- 


tinuously readable in percentage of 
time over the entire shift. 


During idle time, the line on the 
chart becomes broad and conspic- 


uous. Write: Gorrell & Gorrell, 
Westwood, N. J. Phone: North 
4-T757 


Metal Stapler Portable 


This pneumatic stapler has high 
penetration power for metal stitch- 
ing and other heavy-duty fastening. 
It is portable. 

The P-10 will staple such mate- 
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rials as steel (including stainless and 
galvanized), copper, aluminum, rub- 
ber, plastics, and fibers—like to like 
or in combinations. 

The unit weighs 24 lb and re- 
quires 75 to 90 psi air pressure. 
Write: Bostitch, 2002 Briggs Dr., 
East Greenwich, R. I. Phone: 
Turner 4-2500 


Decontamination Rapid 


All emergency safety facilities op- 
erate instantaneously when a work- 
er enters this Model 8600 decon- 
tamination booth. 

A drench shower unit washes 
away acids or other injurious mate- 
rials, and a controlled pressure 
fountain is provided to cleanse eyes 
and face. 


The floor of the Fiberglas stall 
serves as a treadle which activates 
the unit. Write: Haws Drinking 
Faucet Co., Fourth and Page Streets, 
Berkeley 10, Calif. Phone: Land- 
scape 5-5801 


Contours Recorded Fast 


Nondestructive sectioning of con- 
toured parts is possible with the 
OGP contour transcriber, Model 
8-18. Contours of master patterns, 
models, dies, molds, and_ similar 
parts are permanently recorded on 
specially coated glass, called a 
“trace.” Traces can be made of ex- 
terior and interior part contours, 
top and bottom halves of a die, and 
mating parts. 


The device is for rapid, semiau- 
tomatic operation and handles con- 
tours up to 8 in. deep by 18 in. 
long. Write: Optical Gaging Prod- 
ucts Inc., 26 Forbes St., Rochester 
11, N. Y. Phone: Fairview 8-9090 


Aluminum Houses Motors 


Motors housed in heat-treated 
aluminum alloys need no external 
cooling fins because of the heat 
transfer characteristics of the met- 
al. They have been accepted as 
explosion-proof by Underwriters 
Laboratories Inc. 


The absence of dust collecting 
fins makes the motors desirable for 
use in dirty atmospheres. Write: 
Electra Motors Inc., 1110 N. Lemon 
St., Anaheim, Calif. Phone: Key- 
stone 5-6061 


Separator Line Increased 


Three magnetic sheet separators, 
Model 1175 Size 7, Model 1300 Size 


12, and Model 1400 Size 12, round 
out this line and provide all prac- 
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ee 


tical sizes for users of such equip- 
ment. 

Cast aluminum frames have 
been replaced by Amalloy and 
primary aluminum-magnesium-ti- 
tanium casting alloy to eliminate 
fracturing of frames when separators 
are secured to machines. Write: 
Dept. 149, Homer Mfg. Div., Ohio 
Electric Mfg. Co., Lima, Ohio. 
Phone: Montrose 2-8484 


Truck for Narrow Aisles 


An electric truck for use in aisles 
as narrow as 78 in. stacks 4000-Ib 
pallet loads as high as 192 in. Space 
formerly wasted is put to work. 


legs, combined 


base 
with the 200-degree steering arc of 
the offset drive wheel, make close 


Outrigger 


maneuvering possible. Write: Ray- 
mond Corp., 91-165 Madison Ave., 
Greene, N. Y. Phone: 204 


Welding Head Controlled 


This automatic welding head 
manipulator offers increased pro- 
duction and accuracy and is manu- 
factured in sizes from 6 x 6 to 12 
ee 

The roller clusters grip three 
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ways, giving alignment throughout 


operation. Write: Positioning 
Equipment Dept., Worthington 
Corp., "Plainfield, (N. J:25 Phone: 


Humboldt 4-1234 


Truck for Heavy Duty 


This truck has a capacity of 8000 
lb with a platform width of 42 in. 
Standard width is 27 in. 


The trail axle carries four 6 x 5 
Formica wheels. All controls are in 
the steering handle. Write: Lift 
Trucks Inc., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


Washer Saves Space 


A vertical, conveyor type, part 
washing machine takes little floor 
space. Operation is simple, spill- 
proof, and automatic. 

The solution tank is heated by 
removable steam plate coils but it 
can be designed for gas or electric 
heating. 

The machine is 4 ft wide, 4 ft 
long, and 11 ft high. Production 
rate is 2000 pieces an hour. Write: 


Ransohoff Inc., N. Fifth Street and 
Ford Boulevard, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Phone: Twinbrook 3-5813 


Drum Handler Fits Lift 


An automatic drum handling at- 
tachment for Moto-Bug fork lifts 
fits easily on the carriage of Model 
S-10 or the larger R-18. 

Equipped with the attachment, 
the Model S-10 has a 1000-lb ca- 
pacity; the R-18, 1500 lb. 


The unit takes up only a few 
inches more space than the drum 
being handled and can be operated 
in narrow aisles. Write: Kwik-Mix 
Co., Port Washington, Wis. Phone: 
Uptown 3-4500 


Lift Truck Maneuverable 


This intermediate range, double 
faced, lift truck (2500-lb capacity) 


permits maximum maneuverability 


STEEL 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


where space is limited. Write: 
Special Products Div., Colson Corp., 
Somerville, Mass. Phone: Somerset 
6-3025 


Hydraulic Impact Wrench 


This wrench has a l1-in. drive 
and exerts up to 900 to 1000 ft-lb 
of torque. 

It operates from a hydraulic pow- 


er source up to 6.5 gpm at 1000 
psi producing about 1200 impacts 
a minute. The unit will eliminate 
the need for an air compressor or an 
electric power source. Write: 
Owatonna Tool Co., 398 Cedar St., 
Owatonna, Minn. Phone: 2338 
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from your 
Whitehead Metals 


“Supermarkets” 


WELDING ROD > 


One-stop service for all you need in Alu- 
minum, Copper Alloys, Nickel Alloys 
and all major types of welding rod and 
wire. A full line of soft solders and silver 
brazing alloys, too. Technical service and 
complete literature on request. 


TOOL AND JIG PLATES 


Of Alcoa Aluminum, they are stress 
relieved, non-porous, corrosion- 
resistant, easily machined. Available 
in standard size (48” X 96”) in 13 
thicknesses; or cut to your specifica- 
tions. Folder available. 


VALVES 


All major types are available 
from stock in Aluminum, In- 
conel, Monel, Nickel and Stain- 
less Steel (and plastics, too). 
Write for descriptive literature. 


FOUNDRY ALLOYS 


Over 100 different types 
—largest selection in the in- 
dustry—available in hand- 
fuls or carloads off-the- 
shelf. Technical service, 
too. Write for “Foundry 
Alloy” Bulletin FA1. 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES 


Copings, gravel stops and door 
saddles are just a few of more 
than two hundred Alcoa alumi- 
num shapes available off the 
shelf, and illustrated in booklet 
titled “Shapes.” Monel, Stainless 
and Copper roofing items com- 
plete the Whitehead line of 
architectural materials on hand. 


These ‘’Plus Items’’ and many more 
are available in addition to a wide 
selection of corrosion-resistant sheet, 
rod and tube. 


All told, there are more than 20,000 items distributed and serviced by Whitehead. 
All are available, off-the-shelf, from the nine Whitehead Metal “Supermarkets.” All 
are the products of such leading producers as Alcoa, Anaconda, Inco & Crucible 
Steel to name just a few. 


When you call Whitehead you get fast service, and frank, unbiased help in 
selection. Technical service when you need it. Add it up and you’ll find it pays to 


Other Offices and 
Warehouses: 


PHILADELPHIA ¢ BUFFALO 
HARRISON, N. J. * CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. * SYRACUSE ¢ BALTIMORE 
ROCHESTER * WINDSOR, CONN, 


303 West 10th Street ¢ N, Y. 14, N. Y. 
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cotiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Fabricated Products 


This catalog details such items as tanks, 
housings, panel boards, weldments, bases, 
powerplants, machine pans and guards, 
and special shapes and forms. Littleford 
Bros. Inc., 457 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 


Tube-Type Motors 

Those with capsule mounted,  split- 
sleeve bearings are described in a 7-page 
bulletin. Discussed are the heat exchanger 
system, and construction of bearings, 
frame, stator, and rotor. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Automatic Lathes 

Details are given in a 20-page catalog. 
Discussed are basic machine operations 
and 39 job applications. Gisholt Machine 
Co., Madison 10, Wis. 


Blower and Compressor 

An axial flow, positive displacement 
blower and compressor is discussed in a 
4-page brochure. Features of the Cyclo- 
Blower are clean air or gas delivery, 
shock-free compression, high capacity, and 
low unit weight. U. S. Hoffman Machin- 
ery Corp., 105 Fourth Ave., New York 
Sy, ING. YG 


Automated Machine Tools 


A 20-page catalog describes automated 
special machine tools for low, medium, 
and high production operations. It di- 
vides machine tools into generic types 
and outlines production parts, operations, 
and rate schedules to which they are ap- 
plicable. Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., 
3400 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 


Steel Strapping Tool 


An 8-page booklet covers a fully pow- 
ered combination tool. Applications, op- 
erating instructions, and __ specifications 
are given. The Acme Steel A4 Pneumatic 
Steelstrapper tightens, seals, and cuts. Acme 
Steel Co., 135th Street and Perry Avenue, 
Chicago 27, Ill. 


Cobalt-Base Alloys 


Two 16-page booklets describe cobalt 
base, high temperature alloys used mainly 
in the form of investment castings. Dis- 
cussed are Haynes Stellite alloy No. 21 
and Haynes Stellite alloy No. 31. Haynes 
Stellite Co., a division of Union Carbide 
Corp., 30-20 Thomson Ave., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 


Press Room Equipment 

Catalog No. 85 describes automatic 
equipment. Included are slide feeds, roll 
feeds, air-operated feeds, stock straight- 
eners, stock reels, coil cradles, combina- 
tion cradles and straighteners. U. S. Tool 
Co., Ampere (East Orange), N. J. 
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Hand Lift Trucks 

A selector chart is included in Circular 
26B. It gives tips on where and how 
hand lift trucks are best utilized. Dept. 
R8-12, Lewis-Shepard Products Inc., 125 
Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass. 


Machine Weiding 

A 6-page brochure describes the func- 
tion and services of Airco’s Machine 
Welding Dept. Included is information 
relative to installations custom engineered 
by the department. Air Reduction Sales 
Co., a division of Air Reduction Co. Inc., 
150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Hydrogen Production 

A 36-page booklet describes processes, 
types of plants, methods of purification, 
and industrial applications. Girdler Con- 
struction Div., Chemetron Corp., Box 174, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 


Stainless Steels 

A series of data sheets covers 17 types. 
An accompanying 8-page guide indicates 
corrosion resistance to chemical media. 
The 4-page data sheets discuss factors 
such as chemical composition, applica- 
tions, processing, physical properties, me- 
chanical properties, machining, forming, 
and welding. Stainless Steel Div., Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Box 4606, De- 
troit 34, Mich. 


Screw Machine Blanks 

“How To Get Better Critical Parts at 
Cost-Saving Prices” is the first in a new 
series of bulletins. It details design, pro- 
duction, and application data on screw 
machine blanks for making hydraulic 
pump pistons. National Screw Machine 
Products Association, 2860 E. 130th St., 
Cleveland 20, Chio. 


Colloidal Graphite 


“The ABCs of Colloidal Dispersions” is 
a 12-page booklet. Sections are devoted 
to graphite, colloidal graphite, colloidal 
dispersion vs. dry powder, graphite dis- 
persion in various fluids, and molybde- 
num disulfide. Acheson Colloids Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Rubber Insulated Cables 


Special properties of silicone rubber in- 
sulated cables are described in a 15-page 
booklet. National Electric Products Corp., 
2 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Gasoline Engines 


Three bulletins describe four cycle, V- 
angle engines. Included are Models P]VG 
(220 to 295 hp), PSVG (408 to 816 hp), 
and PKVG (880 to 1760 hp). Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York 4, 
INE Ye 


Clutches and Brakes 


Magnetic types and their applications 
are discussed in an 8-page booklet. In- 
cluded is information to assist engineers 
in planning an installation. Fawick Air- 
flex Div., Fawick Corp., 9919 Clinton Rd., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


Granite Surface Plates 


Reconditioning worn plates is outlined 
in a brochure. Included is a method for 
calibrating wear, formulas for determin- 
ing cost, grinding out nicks, care of 
plates, and packing and shipping in- 
structions. Rahn Granite Surface Plate 
Co., 641 N. Western Ave., Dayton 7, 
Ohio. 


Bearing Material 

Brochure No. DU-458 describes a self- 
lubricated bearing material and its ad- 
vantages. Also included are test and field 
service data. United States Gasket Co., 
division of Garlock~ Packing Co., Cam- 
den 1, N. J. 


Grinder Controls 

A 4-page bulletin describes automatic 
grinder controls for ID, OD, and surface 
grinding. Accessory equipment and other 
automated control equipment are also 
listed. Radio Corp. of America, Building 
15-1, Camden, N. J. 


Oxidation Protection 


A bulletin describes protection of mo- 
lybdenum against oxidation up to 3400° 
F for short periods and up to 2300° F 
for shorter periods. Detailed is a sur- 
face alloying technique for increasing 
heat, wear, and corrosion resistance. 
Chromalloy Corp., 450 Tarrytown Rd., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Marking Machines 

Blast etch marking machines are de- 
tailed in Bulletins 146-C25 and 146-C26. 
They mark with a blast of fine alumi- 
num oxide grit blown through a stencil- 
like rubber mask. Jas. H. Matthews & Co., 
3746 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Ultrasonic Cleaning 

A 24-page bulletin (No. S-200) ex- 
plains ultrasonic cleaning. Branson Ultra- 
sonic Corp., 40 Brown House Rd., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Stationary Compressors 


Heavy-duty high pressure stationary 
compressors are described in an 8-page 
bulletin. Included are specifications on 
four basic high pressure models ranging 
in capacity from 368 to 2000 cfm. Joy 
Mfg. Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Material Handling 

Three bulletins describe standards for 
manual material handling equipment. In- 
cluded in Bulletin CFT-PT1-58 are speci- 
fications for platform trucks. Bulletin 
CFT-W4-58 covers specifications for rub- 
ber wheels, and Bulletin CFT-W5-58 
those for semipneumatic tired wheels. 
Caster & Floor Truck Manufacturers’ 
Association, 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 
35 LUNE 


Phillips Screws 

A booklet gives information on all 
Phillips cross-recessed head screws in 
standard production or obtainable from 
approved tooling. Screw Research Asso- 
ciation Office, 1015 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 
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Industry Needs Higher Prices 


A STEEL price increase of $5.75 a ton is man- 
datory if the industry is to maintain first quarter 
earnings of 5 cents on the sales dollar. Failure 
to raise prices would drive second half earnings 
down to 3.4 per cent of sales. 

First quarter earnings were the lowest since 
1952, so any talk of the industry absorbing all 
the higher employment costs seems absurd. 

During the second half, production will be 
about 47 million tons of steel for ingots and 
castings (vs. 38 million in the first half). About 
34 million tons of finished steel will be shipped. 
If prices (averaging $160 a ton) and wages re- 
mained ‘at first half levels, sales would be $5.4 
billion—of which 90 per cent ($4.9 billion) 
would be pretax costs and 10 per cent ($544 mil- 
lion) would be pretax profit. Profit after taxes: 
$272 million or 5 per cent of sales. 


EMPLOYMENT COSTS RISE— Last week, em- 
ployment costs went up about 25 cents an hour 
or $5 a ton (20 manhours for each ton). Result: 
34 million tons cost $170 million more to pro- 
duce than they would have during the first half. 
Subtracting $170 million from $544 million (the 
profit anticipated at old wage rates) leaves a pre- 
tax margin of $374 million. Profit after taxes: 
$187 million or 3.4 per cent of sales. 


NEEDED: MORE THAN $5—If prices were ad- 
vanced just $5 to match labor cost increases, 
profits would be 4.8 per cent of sales. 

To maintain first quarter earnings (5 per 
cent), steelmakers must raise prices at least $5.75 
a ton. They'll still have trouble because sup- 
pliers’ labor costs will also rise. Purchased goods 
and services will carry bigger price tags. By 
yearend, the $5-a-ton labor increase will have a 
$10 per ton impact on the cost of making steel. 


HIGHER PRICES, ANYONE?— Traditionally 
the price leader, U. S. Steel Corp. wants no part 
of its accustomed role. Alan Wood Steel Co. 
took the hint (its prices are tentatively scheduled 
to jump an average $6 a ton today), but larger 
producers seem determined to wait out the cor- 
poration. Avery C. Adams, president of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., expressed a widely held 
opinion when he called it “commercial suicide” 
to change without such action by U. S. Steel. 


"CLARIFICATION" AWAITED— Presumably, 


U. S. Steel would feel better about announcing 


Market 


higher prices if demand were greater, but there’s 
slim chance of improvement before August. The 
corporation may also be asking itself: What ef- 
fect would a price rise now have on the sale 
July 16 of $300 million worth of its sinking fund 
debentures? What provocation would the boost 
give to Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) to 
launch a damaging attack? 


PRODUCTION TAKES HOLIDAY— Obliged to 
pay their employees double time and a quarter 
for holiday work, steelmakers ran their plants 
with skeleton crews on July 4. As a result, 
operations last week fell 10 points to 53 per cent 
of capacity. Production hit about 1,430,000 net 
tons of steel for ingots and castings. 


JULY OUTLOOK IMPROVED—Shipments will 
be substantially lower this month than in June, 
but prospects are improving. Delayed price hike 
announcements set the stage for more hedging. 
Automotive sheet buying is still weak, but stain- 
less producers feel the impact of model changes. 
Demand for tin plate, galvanized sheets, and re- 
inforcing bars is helping to sustain the market. 
STEEL’s composite scrap price rose 67 cents last 
week to $35.67 on the strength of Chicago sales. 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 
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View of construction of the 
Canal six months after 
starting in May, 1904. 


Since the Building 
of the Panama Canal 


Made from carefully selected coal, MILWAUKEE 
SOLVAY has ranked for more than 50 years as a 
superior foundry coke: 


Low in ash 

Low in sulphur 

High in carbon 

Highly resistant to shatter and abrasion 
and 


Always in dependable supply. 


May we ship you a ¢rial car? 


PICKANDS MATHER & CO. 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit » Duluth « Erie * Greensboro « Indianapolis * New York + St. Louis * Washington 


IRON ORE + PIG IRON + COAL * COKE « FERROALLOYS 
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QUARTERLY SURVEY 


COMPONENTS 


si 


CURRENT 
INVENTORIES 


3rd Quarter 
FORECAST 


FIGURES are percentages of respondents to STEEL’s quarterly survey. 
COLOR UNDERSCORED figures show how most respondents reported. 


Stocks Reach Satisfactory Levels 


Most component buyers say they won’t trim inventories in 
third quarter. Except in capital equipment and construction 
industries, they order as much as they use 


MORE USERS of components will 
add to their stocks in the third 
quarter, putting the brakes on an 
inventory-trimming trend that has 
been in operation for six months. 
Look for sales to improve soon. 

Buyers are thinking twice before 
slashing deeper into inventories, 
STEEL’s quarterly survey of com- 
ponents shows. As a Philadelphia 
buyer of formed and machined 
components puts it: “We will in- 
crease our inventory in the next 
three months to make it more 
workable. Our stocks were danger- 
ously low in early second quarter.” 

Purchasers of castings, stampings, 
springs, wire shapes, and fasteners 
plan no significant change in in- 
ventory policies this quarter. Most 
will continue to hold a 30 to 60 day 
supply. 

Some Still Trim—About one in 
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five buyers of machined components, 
electrical equipment, forgings, and 
mechanical rubber goods will re- 
duce inventories in the third quar- 
ter. Another 15 per cent will add 
to stocks, basing their decision on 
the possibility of supply shortages 
or expectations of sales gains later 
in the year. 

Castings illustrate how an end 
to inventory reductions can help 
sellers. Many users lived off in- 
ventories in the second quarter. 
Some 35 per cent told STEEL they 
reduced stocks in that period. Only 
7 per cent added to them. In the 
third quarter, buying will equal use. 
While 18 per cent of purchasers 
will trim inventories, 17 per cent 
will add to them. 

Sellers of fasteners will benefit, 
too. One user in three cut stocks 
last quarter. About 6 per cent 


added to them. Now only 16 per 
cent say they are planning reduc- 
tions; 15 per cent will build their 
inventories. 

Satisfaction Shows — Buyers are 
more pleased with inventory levels 
than they were early this year, the 
survey shows. In early first quar- 
ter (STEEL, Jan. 6, p. 485), 26 per 
cent of respondents predicted lower 
inventories in the next quarter, 
while 61 per cent planned no 
change. In early second quarter 
(STEEL Apr (ce Dolo); ee per 
cent expected lower stocks, while 
63 per cent planned no change. 
Now 19 per cent think stocks will 
drop, 15 per cent believe they will 
be higher, and 66 per cent predict 
no change in the next three months. 

Excessive inventories are no longer 
a problem for the great majority 
of buyers, although 13 per cent of 
purchasers of electric motors over 
5 hp and 11 per cent of buyers 
of forgings say their inventories 
exceed needs. 

All respondents agree that de- 
liveries are adequate, but some 
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buyers of electrical equipment com- 
plain that they are slow. Users of 
steel and malleable castings and 
stampings report spot shortages. 


Two Groups Cut Buying—lIn- 
ventory trimming will continue in 
capital equipment and the construc- 
tion industries, respondents indicate. 
An Ohio steel plant equipment sup- 
plier says: “We expect our orders 
and shipments to drop in the third 
quarter, due to summer slowdowns 
in the steel industry. As a result, 
we will make more reductions in 
inventories.” 


A New Jersey purchasing agent 
reports: “We sell to the construc- 
tion industry. Our sales drop 
seasonally in the last quarter, and 
our inventories begin to “decline 
in the third quarter.” 


While those industries will prob- 
ably hold down component buy- 
ing in the third quarter, an in- 
creasing number of buyers agree 
with a Wisconsin purchasing agent 
who comments: “We cut stocks to 
the point where our own operations 
suffered last quarter. We'll buy 
more this quarter.” 


THOMAS 


FULL-FLOATING SHAFT 
TYPE SN COUPLING 


d last a lifetime. — 
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Write for Engineering Catalog 51A 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


Under Load and Misalignment 
only Thomas Flexible Couplings 
offer all these advantages: 


1 Freedom from Backlash 
Torsional Rigidity 
Free End Float 
3 Smooth Continuous Drive with 
Constant Rotational Velocity 
4 Visual Inspection While 
in Operation 


we 


5 Original Balance for Life 
6 No Lubrication 

7 No Wearing Parts 

8 No Maintenance 


Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 106 & 107 


Whether the delay in advancing 
prices will spark more hedge buying 
remains to be seen. Last week was 
slow because of the holiday and 
suspensions for vacations. Business 
will probably be spotty through 
July, especially with quick mill ship- 
ments available—two weeks on hot- 
rolled sheets and three to four on 
cold rolled. 

Steelmakers are maintaining a 
wait-and-see policy regarding prices. 
Larger makers indicate no immedi- 
ate change despite the announce- 
ment by Alan Wood Steel Co. that 
it would raise its prices July 7—if 
other makers took similar action. 
Hot-rolled sheets were scheduled to 
go up $6 a ton, cold rolled $7. 

Inventories are still being reduced. 
There should be a pickup in order- 
ing when reductions end. July, 
though, is likely to be the low 
month of the year for many mills. 
That’s because of shove-ahead ton- 
nage placed in June, and July plant 
closings for vacations—some will be 
longer than the usual two weeks. 


Substantial Bookings—A_ Pitts- 
burgh mill reports its June order 
book was the best since October. 
The producer said: “It’s impossible 
to say what part should be ascribed 
to hedge buying, but the consensus 
is that it wasn’t high. May had 
been our best shipping month, but 
well top that by 15 per cent in 
June. Bookings for July will be 
lower but won’t take as much of a 
dip as we had feared.” 

None of the major sheet con- 
suming markets is showing much 
life. There is little activity in auto- 
motive sheets. Carbuilders are not 
going to let their inventories get too 
high. Stocks are reported to be as 
low as 12 days. Chances are the 
automen will not do much steel 
buying for 1959 models until their 
labor situation is clarified. They 
don’t intend to get caught with 
large steel stocks if there is a strike. 

Farmers Doing Better — Demand 
for farm equipment steel is fair— 
a seasonal slip had been expected. 
The farmers’ position is good and 
is continuing to improve. Appliance 
steel needs are sluggish. But some 
types of appliances are moving well. 

Galvanized sheet production will 
be close to capacity this month, re- 
flecting strong demand for duct- 
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work (for air conditioning), cul- 
verts, and grain bins. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 109 


A second large order for large di- 
ameter steel pipe will keep the 
Gadsden, Ala., plant of Republic 
Steel Corp. operating near capacity 
‘the remainder of the summer. The 
‘pipe, purchased by Southern Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Birmingham, will be 
used in gas transmission lines in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia. The first large order 
(30-in. pipe) was placed earlier this 

year and is nearing completion. 
_ Hedge buying helped tubular 
goods sales in June, but producers 
see no evidence of a solid improve- 
‘ment in market conditions. They’re 
unable to say how much of the re- 
cent buying was due to price pro- 
tection and how much was dictated 
by the need to replenish low inven- 
tories. 

Standard pipe sales are better. 
Oil country goods shipments are ex- 
‘pected to drop during July, reacting 
to June hedging. Increased drilling 
warrants some optimism though. 
-Tubemakers say 2006 rigs are run- 


ning, the largest number since 
March. 

Laclede Steel’s new pipe mill is 
‘producing continuous buttweld. 


Formerly, the company milled 20- 
ft lengths. It reports demand has 
been better in recent weeks due to 
hedge buying. It had to close its 
books about mid-June, but not 
many orders for July and August 
shipment have appeared. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 105 


June steel bar shipments were 
about 10 per cent above May’s. The 
improvement largely reflected buy- 
ers’ efforts to beat an expected 
July 1 price increase. 

Demand has trailed that of other 
major products all year. Agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers are 
among the few consumers whose 
buying has come up to expecta- 
tions. 

Inventories are near bottom, as 
evidenced by increasing demands 
for prompt deliveries. But July 
business prospects are dulled by 
scheduled plant closings for vaca- 
tions. 

Except for 


government shops, 
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arsenals and shipyards, third quar- 
ter bar inquiry is slow in New Eng- 
land. Watertown (Mass.) Arsenal 
is buying 1000 tons of hot-rolled 
squares for remelting; Springfield 
Armory is placing initial require- 
ments for a new rifle and a forged 
chain shop; Boston Naval shipyard 
is taking 100 tons of 134 in. di- 
ameter, hot rolled. 

Commercial forge shops are plac- 
ing little tonnage. Industrial de- 
mand through the third quarter 
will be slow. 

With early deliveries still avail- 


able, and requirements on the light 
side, commercial bar consumers 
(apart from a little hedge buying 
late last quarter) are covering their 
needs on what amounts to a spot 
basis. Buyers are still able to get 
carbon bars within a couple of 
weeks. The situation in cold drawn 
is equally easy. 


Reinforcing Bars ... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 105 


Demand for concrete reinforcing 
steel bars and highway mesh are at 


now with 


FORGED ALLOY 
STEEL WHEELS, 


ABELL-HOWE 


as MAINTENANCE FREE 
<i? ye 9 as CRANES | 


ABELL-HOWE 
plus 


“QUICKLOCK” 
WHEEL ASSEMBLIES 


Combine positive wheel mount- 


GEARS and PINIONS 


Only Abell-Howe offers you forged steel 
dependability at all critical points of wear 
—wheels, gears and pinions! Further- 
more, Abell-Howe rugged outrigger con- 
struction keeps bridge in square—pro- 
vides lateral bracing for bridge girder. 
Smooth fluid drive provides cushioned 
starts whatever the load—reduces re- 
versing shocks. To further assure smooth 
operation and lasting service, anti-fric- 
tion bearings used throughout—with dou- 
ble row ball bearings in end truck wheels. 
Here’s crane value that can’t be beat! 


ing with immediate removabil- 
ity. To remove axle, simply 
loosen two nuts, twist axle 90° 
and pull it out. Wheels, too, 
cre as easily removed with 
no dismantling of truck frame. 
“QUICKLOCK"” is exclusive with 
Abell-Howe. 


Ack for 
BULLETIN 


U4 TS 7757 w. Van Buren St., Forest Park, Illinois 
com PANY 
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PUNCHES: DIES: RIVET SETS 


COMPRESSION RIVETER DIES 


Made to highest standard and uniform 
quality thus insuring maximum service. 


Since 1903 


Rivet sets—round, square, oblong Punches, 
and Dies carried in stock. 


Write Dept. A for catalog 54 
and new stock list. 


Geo. F. Marcuant Company 


1420-34 So.ROCKWELL STREET - CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


What makes LOAD-HOLDING 
LUGGING POWER in an Engine? 


Model VR4D Wiscon- 
sin V-type, 4-cylinder, 
56 hp. engine. 


All Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air- 
Cooled Engines are engineered 
and built with a HIGH TORQUE 
FACTOR. The resulting operat- 
ing characteristics are such that 
the torque will increase under 
reduced engine speed. The tend- 
ency for the increasing load to 
slow down the engine is resisted 
with a strong “holding force” 
and the engine will “hang on” 
and make a quick power recov- 
ery under conditions that would 
stall most engines. 


HORSE POWER 


TORQUE- INCH LB 


This load-holding Lugging Power 
is one of the important reasons 
why Wisconsin Engines are so 
well-suited to heavy-duty shock-load service. In addition, all Wisconsin Air- 
Cooled Engines are of heavy-duty design and construction in all details — 
including Stellite Exhaust Valves and Valve Seat Inserts when specified . .. 
for long engine life and low-cost maintenance. 


AIR-COOLING at temperatures up to 140° F. gives final assurance of “Most 
Hp. Hours” of rugged service under heavy-duty operating conditions. 


You can’t go wrong if you specify ‘“‘Wisconsin Power’’ for your equipment. 
Write for Bulletin 223, 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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a high point for the year. While 
bridges account for the bulk of re- 
inforcing bar volume in the East, 
schools and hospitals are calling for 
substantial tonnages. 

Distribution of tonnage is some- 
what uneven. A minority of fabrica- 
tors refuse to meet some bid prices. 
Practically every bar tonnage to 
come out is bid on by numerous 
fabricators, the award usually going 
to the lowest bidder. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 107 & 108 


Most consumers who placed extra 
tonnage for July, and failed to get 
delivery before June 30 are retain- 
ing their position in mill schedules. 
The bulk of the orders is in the high 
carbon grades. Many users came 
into the market too late in June to 
get shipment before the end of the 
month, and their orders were not 
guaranteed price protection. 

Merchant wire products and high- 
way mesh are more active than the 
industrial grades. Wire rope is also 
moving at a fair rate, and prices on 
that product are more stable than 
they were. 


Stainless Steel... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 109 


Stainless steel producers shipped 
more tonnage in June than in any 
previous month this year. One 
Pittsburgh maker’s shipments were 
15 per cent above the May level. 
Another’s tonnage was 40 to 50 per 
cent better. Hedging figured im- 
portantly, as did inventory replen- 
ishment. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 105 


Demand for steel plates is show- 
ing some improvement, with pro- 
ducers of welded pipe stepping up 
operations moderately. 


Inquiries for small tanks and 
welded plate girder bridges are 
slightly heavier in the East. Some 


of the tonnage is required for en- 
larged storage tank capacity at Air 
Force bases in New England. Ship- 
yards also are taking normal plate 
tonnage, and relatively small addi- 
tional volume was placed for July 
shipment. : 

Plate fabricating shops, includ- 
ing those operated by warehouses, 
are 50 to 60 per cent engaged. New 
fabricating jobs are attracting more 


STEEL 


/estimates per job, and in most in- 
| stances steel requirements are held 
/up until fabricating awards are 
/ confirmed. 


1957 Metallics Use Down 


Final 1957 figures show consump- 
tion of scrap and pig iron totaled 
| 149.9 million net tons, 3 per cent 
'less than in 1956. The drop was 
the result of work stoppages and 
business recession in the last half 
of the year. 


Scrap use was 73,548,823 net tons, 
vs. 80,315,170 the year before. Of 
| the total, 56,764,655 tons were con- 
sumed in steel furnacés, vs. 62,276,- 

019 in 1956; 15,647,960 in iron fur- 
| maces, vs. 16,698,026; 1,136,208 in 
| miscellaneous, vs. 1,341,125. 


Pig iron consumption was up 
about 2 per cent from the preced- 
_ing year, amounting to 76,353,126 
/ tons against 74,995,479 in 1956. 
_ Steel furnaces took 68,767,530 tons, 
i vs. 66,437,573; iron furnaces, 7,- 
585,596, vs. 8,557,906. 


Alloy Steel... 


Alloy steel shipments (other than 
stainless) totaled 232,064 net tons in 
April, of which 199,484 tons were 
full alloy and 32,580 high-strength 
low-alloy, reports the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. The comparable 
figures for April, 1957, were: Total, 
426,594 tons; full alloy, 355,024; 
high-strength low alloy, 71,570. 


In the first four months of this 
year, the movement amounted to 
1,065,733 tons (924,188 full alloy 
and 141,545 high-strength low-al- 
loy). Figures for the correspond- 
ing period of 1957: Total, 1,786,498 
tons; full alloy, 1.497,981; high- 
strength low-alloy, 288,517. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 110 


Distributors in most sections of 
the country report a decline in book- 
ings of steel products last week. 
A moderate improvement in June 
had brought volume for that month 
to a peak for the year. Inquiry was 
heaviest for alloys and specialties. 

Buying is confined largely to in- 
ventory replacement. In the East, 
the bulk of activity has been in 
plates; structurals and bars have 
been slow. 

In the Southwest, the high level 
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LACLEDE’S NEW HIGH-SPEED 
CONTINUOUS WELD 
TUBE MILL 
PRODUCES QUALITY PIPE 
FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 


Continuous weld pipe, in sizes 2 
inch through 4 inch and in lengths 
up to 60 feet, is now available from 
Laclede’s new high-speed continu- 
ous weld tube mill. 


Made with uniform physical char- 
acteristics, pipe from Laclede’s new 


mill is quality controlled ... every 
step of the way . . . assuring quality 
tubing at its best. 


Producers of Quality Steel 
for Construction and Industry 


SAINT LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 


big hoist value 


\ 


full magnetic control 


machined-grooved 
heavy steel pipe drums 


1% to 124 hp R&M hoist 
motor with oversize 
magnetic disc brake 


triple reduction of machined 


heat treated alloy steel gears Weston-Type 


load brake 


\ 


QO ype F standard low-headroom hoists excel in the 
heaviest, most severe service. Frame is solidly braced welded 
steel. Special weather and dustproof R&M hoist motor 
runs cool, has the highest time rating found in any standard take It up with 
hoist—30 min., 55° C. rise. And the oversize magnetic disc 
type motor brake requires virtually no adjustment. Full ROBBING M VERE 
magnetic control with reduced push-button voltage is stand- 
ard. With lug mounting, Type F-2 headroom is only 1612” 
in 2 ton capacity. 

Capacities: 2 to 10 tons. Speeds: 10 to 54 fpm. Lug 
mounting; push, hand geared or motorized trolleys. 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Hoist & Crane Div., Springfield, O. 


hoists cranes 


Request Bulletin 801-C today 


100 STEEL 


| 
| 


blast 


of construction and roadbuilding has 
sustained bookings of warehouse 
steel. Although any advance in 
prices which may be posted by mills 
will be passed on to their customers, 
distributors in this territory face the 
pressure of low-priced foreign ma- 
terial. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 110 


Pig iron shipments and sales hit 
a new low for the year last week 
because of the holiday and shut- 
downs at many foundries for mass 
vacations. Most sellers look for 
little improvement ovér the next 
several weeks; a few do not expect 
a marked pickup until early fall. 

Sluggishness in merchant iron de- 
mand is traced to slow operations 
at the foundries which make cast- 
ings for the railroads, machine tool 
builders, and the automotive in- 
dustry. 

Mystic Iron Works of Eastern Gas 
& Fuel Associates has banked its 
furnace at Everett, Mass. 


It will remain idle through July 


and part of August. 


Mystic has 


accumulated a substantial stockpile 
of iron and will make only light 
_ shipments the next two months. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 105 


The national ingot rate dropped 
10 points last week to 53 per cent 
of capacity. The slump was caused 
by curtailments over the Fourth and 
suspensions for vacations. There'll 
be some recovery this week, but 
look for production to be pretty 
slow most of July. 

Kaiser Steel employment at the 
Fontana (Calif.) Works will be re- 
duced by 300, with open hearth 
operations on a six-furnace level. 
For the last several weeks, it has 
been operating eight furnaces, build- 
ing up semifinished steel inventories. 

Open hearth operations at the 
Worcester Works (Mass.) American 
Steel & Wire Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp., will end July 26. After that 
date, semifinished steel for the 
works (282,000 net tons of ingots 
annually) will be supplied by the 
Fairless Works, which, for some 
time has been supplying part of its 
billet requirements. The Worcester 
open hearths have been producing 
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since 1889. 

Rated annual steelmaking capac- 
ity of Granite City Steel Co., Gran- 
ite City, Ill., will rise 120,000 tons 
to 1,320,000 July 1, reflecting partial 
completion of an expansion pro- 
gram started 21/, years ago. By 
the end of 1959, capacity will be 
1,584,000—almost 47 per cent more 
than the 1,080,000 the company 
had at the start of its expansion 
in late 1955. When World War 
II ended, its capacity consisted of 
290,000 tons in modern furnaces 
and 210,000 in small, high-cost 
furnaces that have since been razed. 

Granite City has made changes 
in the design and firing of its open 
hearths. It is using larger charging 
boxes for loading scrap, and has en- 
larged its blast furnace production. 
In addition, a new generator will 
supply the open hearths with 
oxygen for flame enrichment and 
decarburization. 


Cuts Rectifier Prices 


Prices on silicon controlled rec- 
tifier preproduction samples have 
been cut 50 per cent by General 
Electric Co.’s Semiconductor Prod- 
ucts Dept. The company cites in- 
creased output from its engineering 
development line. New prices on the 
nine medium power, developmental 
types available range from $50 each 
to $295 each. 

The silicon controlled rectifier is 
a new ultralong life electronic 
component for automatic controls. 
It’s about the same size, and is made 
of the same material, as a transis- 
tor. It is used to control the speed 
of motors, regulate light intensity, 
distribute electric current, and may 
be used in place of electrical re- 
lays and switches. 

It is expected that, initially, con- 
trolled rectifiers will have wide use 
in industrial controls for regulating 
machines and _ processes. Eventu- 
ally, they may be used in home ap- 
pliances and lighting fixtures. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 111 


Production of coke in April to- 
taled 3,835,165 net tons (3,802,- 
015 oven, and 33,150 beehive) re- 
ports the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
In March, output was 4,343,326 
tons (4,301,831 oven and 41,495 
beehive), and in April a year ago 
it was 6,436,259 (6,221,182 oven 


and 215,077 beehive). 

Producers’ stocks of oven coke at 
the end of April amounted to 3,- 
721,329 net tons, equal to 29.4 
days’ output. That compares with 
3,478,465 tons (25.1 days) at the 
end of March, and 2,153,940 (10.4 
days) at the end of April a year 
ago. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 105 


While vacation suspensions will 
be felt, construction steel require- 
ments should hold at a brisk pace 
over the summer. In the East, 
early action is expected on 23,000 
tons of shapes required for the House 
of Representatives office building in 
Washington. Bethlehem Steel Co. 
is low bidder. 

Towers and bridges account for 
the bulk of 40,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel actively before the mar- 
ket in New England. Wide flange 
beams required for bridges make 
up most of 5050 tons closing July 
11 in Vermont. Requirements for 
Connecticut spans total 3500 tons. 

The bridge erecting office of U. S. 
Steel’s American Bridge Div. at 


Roanoke, Va., will be combined 
with that at the company’s Birming- 
ham plant. 


New England fabricators did little 
price-hedge buying last month. 
Most estimates over the last two 
months do not mirror possible 
higher steel costs. 

California has 209 miles of free- 
ways under construction. Most of 
the state’s 916 miles of express- 
ways are designed for conversion 
to freeways. Bridge construction is 
active in the state, and competition 
is keen—the number of bidders per 
project is 7.7, vs. 5.3 in 1956. 

No important structural _ steel 
projects are uv for early bidding 
in the Pacific Northwest. Fabrica- 
tors’ backlogs are small, and com- 
petition for new tonnage is severe. 
Outside fabricators are seeking busi- 
ness in the district. 

Midwestern fabricators are figur- 
ing on more inquiries, but com- 
vetition is severe. Complaints of 
low profit margins are heard. But 
structural demand stands to improve 
moderately over coming weeks even 
thouch fabricators are still work- 
ing down inventories. Wide flange 
sections are doing better than stand- 
ard structurals. 

American Bridge Div., U. S. Steel 
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Corp., is closing down its Gary 
(Ind.) plant for vacation July 14 
to 28. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


2200 tons, post office annex, Denver, for 
government, to Burkhardt Steel Co., Denver. 


1120 tons, courthouse, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, to Frank M. Weaver & Co. Ine., 
Lansdale, Pa. This tonnage was erron- 
eously reported placed with the Keystone 
Structural Steel Co., Trenton, N. J., in 
Steel, June 23, 

400 tons, auditorium and chapel, Mercyknoll 
School, West Hartford, Conn., to City Iron 
Works, Hartford, Conn. (structurals), and 
Scherer Steel Co., Hartford (reinforcing) ; 
Wedhams & May Co., Hartford, general 
contractor. 


380 tons, railroad overcrossing, state project, 
Portland, Oreg.; reported awarded to Port- 
land Erection Co., Portland. 


275 tons, two buildings, Shippensburg State 
Teachers College, to Crew Steel Co., York, 
Pa. 

225 tons, boilerhouse extension, Semet-Solvay 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Har- 
riett, N. Y., to Vierling Steel Works, Chicago. 


209 tons, state bridge work, Dauphin and 
Lancaster counties, Pennsylvania, to Hi 
Welding Co. 

200 tons, bridge project, FAS Route 945 No. 
8-886 (1), Alexander County, Illinois, for 
Illinois State Highway Commission, to 
Vierling Steel Works, Chicago. 


195 tons, three span, composite I-beam and 
single I-beam bridge, St. Lawrence County, 
New York, to Gouverneur Iron Works; Put- 
nam-Hawley Construction Co. Inc., Potts- 
dam, N. Y., general contractor; 60 tons 
of reinforcing bars went to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


60 tons, Washington State highway project 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle; Pew Construction Co., general con- 
tractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


23,000 tons, House of Representatives office 
building, Washington; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., is low bidder. 

5070 tons, ten composite WF beam bridges, 
two 2-deck cantilever spans, and two com- 
posite WF approach spans, Brattleboro, Vt., 
bypass project; bids July 11, Montpelier, Vt. 

780 tons, three-span welded girder bridge, 
Naugatuck River, Derby, Conn.; bids July 
7, Hartford, Conn. 

615 tons, four state bridges; also one pedes- 
trian bridge and underpass; Waterbury Ex- 
pressway, Hamilton Ave.-Scott Rd., Water- 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


Week Ended Same Week 

1957 1956 

Pittsburgh 2.3.5 «. 4 3 83 2.5 
UG TN eegonane 86 6 
Mid-Atlantic 89 9 
Youngstown 68.5 5 
IWiheeling iis. sete di? 12, 56 
Cleveland ........ 4. 80.5 0 
Buffalo 2. 85.5 0 

Birmingham abs 92.5 2.5 
New England 0 0 10 

Cincinnati 74s 77.5 69.5 

St. Louis 0. 80.5 93.5 

Wetroitwrana-- 9. 112 15.5 
Western (cnj025 «uiciare 4 100 33 
National Rate .. 53 —10 78.5 14 


INGOT PRODUCTION# 


: Week Ended ‘Week Month 
July6 Ago Ago 
INDEX2 whet ae « 88.6; 103.7 104.9 
» (1947-49—100) 
NET’ TONS 


(In, thousands), 
oS cme ater ies chy ei pH 


Weekly capacity”! (met: tons) 
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- 1,423¢ 1,666 1,685 2,009:' 


»*Change. frém. preceding, week’s. revised rate.’. } '. 
}+Estimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. * 

'2,699,173 
1998. 2,559,490 in, 1957; 2,461,893 in 1956. 


bury, Conn.; bids July 7, Hartford, Conn. 


485 tons, four-span welded plate girder bridge, 
Farmington River, Bloomfield-East Granby, 
Conn.; bids July 7, Hartford, Conn. 


445 tons, two I-beam bridges, Bangor, Maine; 
Seaboard Engineering Co. Inc., Portland, 
Maine, general contractor. 

335 tons, two grade separation structures, re- 
location Route 9, Bloomfield-Simsbury, 
Conn.; bids July 7, Hartford, Conn. 


150 tons, hangar and apron, Ft. Lewis, 
Wash.; general contract to Roy T. Earley 
Construction Co., Tacoma, Wash., low at 
$465,334. 

115 tons, bridge, 151 ft, Bennington, Vt.; bids 
in. 

110 tons, Town Farm Road bridge, Sidney, 


Maine; bids in. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


60,400 tons, two contracts for New York 
State Power Authority, both going to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; one con- 
tract, N6, Section 2, involved 35,700 tons, 
and the other, N7, Section 2, involved 24,700. 
Work is in connection with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

1100 tons, 
ing and post office, 
Ryerson & Son Inc., 


University properties office build- 
Seattle, to Joseph T. 
Seattle, Lloyd Johnson 


& Morrison-Knudsen Co. Inc., Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor. 

700 tons, main library, Seattle, to Soule 
Steel Co., Seattle; Lloyd Johnson & Mor- 
rison-Knudsen Co. Inc., contractor. 

450 tons, library, Brandeis University, Wal- 


tham, Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Lilly Construction Co., Boston, 
general contractor. 


450 tons, office building, Fifth and Union, 
Seattle, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle; Howard S. Wright & Co. 
Inc., Seattle, general contractor. 


395 tons, junior high school, Lexington, Mass., 
to Northern Steel Inc., Boston; White Con- 
struction Co., Boston, general contractor. 


300 tons, Washington State highway project, 
Kittitas County, to Soule Steel Co., Seattle; 
Quigg Bros.-McDonald Co., Hoquiam, Wash., 
general contractor. 


195 tons, school addition, Ellensburg, Wash., 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle; Roy T. Earley Construction Co., 
Tacoma, general contractor. 


112 tons, Washington State highway project, 


Chelan County, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle; Alton V. Phillips Co., 


Seattle, general contractor. 
75 tons, Washington State bridge, Chehalis, 
Wash., to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 


Corp., Seattle; Troy Burnham, Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

465 tons, Amazon Creek flood control, Oregon 
State; J. W. Steinmuller, Eugene, Oreg., low 
bidder to U. S. Engineer, Portland, Oreg. 

100 tons, plus miscellanous, Idaho State under- 
pass, Bannock County; bids to _ Boise, 
Idaho, July 8. 

65 tons, plus miscellaneous, 212-ft Idaho State 


underpass, Elmore County; bids to Boise, 
Idaho, July 15. 
Unstated, 100-bed Grays Harbor Community 


Hospital, Hoquiam, Wash.; general contract 
to Cawdrey & Vemo, Seattle, $384,000. 


Unstated, ammunition storage; Jensen, Ras- 
mussen & Co., Sunnyside, Wash., and 
B-E-C-K Constructors, Seattle, joint low 


at $737,386, to U. S. Engineer, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 


Unstated, maintenance and repair shop, Ft. 
Lewis, Wash., Cascade-Olympic Construction 


Co., Shelton, Wash., low at $871,258 to 
U. 8S. Engineer. 
Unstated, missile, master installation, Ft. 


Lawton, Wash.; John H. Sellen Construction 
Co., Seattle, low at $1,511,617. 

Unstated, first unit, Oregon State Dammasch 
Mentai Hospital, near Wilsonville; Ross B. 
Hammond, Portland, Oreg., low at $6,043,142 
to State Emergency Board. 

Unstated, airmen’s dormitory, Mountain Home, 
Idaho; Purvis Construction Co., Spokane, 
Wash., low at $482,804 to U. S. Engineer, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Unstated, 432-ft and 450-ft bridges, Oregon 
state projects, Union County; Tom Lillebo, 
Reedsport, Oreg., is low at $509,819. 

Unstated, Oregon state highway bids; Coos 
County, 443-ft span, Sig Anderson, Coos Bay, 
low at $128,156; Douglas County, 204-ft 
span, Tom Lillebo, Reedsport, Oreg., low at 
$105,905. 


PLATES ... 


PLATES PLACED 


250 tons, sheet piling, Washington State 
bridge, Chelan County, to Bethlehem Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; Alton V. 


Phillips Co., Seattle, general contractor. 


PLATES PENDING 


450 tons, tanks, jet fuel storage, AFB, Kan- 
sasville, Wis.; bids July 23, U. S. Engineer. 


PIPE e . e 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


114 tons, 12 and 16 in. for Alderwood Manor, 
Wash., to Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Seattle. 

92 tons, 16-in. line, for Auburn, Wash., to 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Seattle. 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


Year 


Ago 
125.1 


Yh a cl 


in, 


STEEL 
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FINISHED STEEL PRICE 


(1947-49=100) 


INDEX 


190 


180 


Price Indexes and Composites 


(Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


170 


160 


150 


140 


130 


120 


July 1, 1958 


181.5t 


Week Ago 


181.5 


Preliminary. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
Week Ended July 1 


Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units 
are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- 
Plicable to them, write to STEEL. 


Rails, Standard No. 1.... $5.600 Bars, Reinforcing ...... 6.135 
Rails, tight, 400 1b S..c. 7.067 Bars, C.F, Carbon ..... 10.360 
Tie-Plates .......00. 6.600 Bars, (C.F, Alloy. voce cx 13,875 
Axles, Railway .......... 9.825 Bars, C.F., Stainless, 302 
eae) Beas Car> 33 a re ee ePIS ee nee 0.553 
in. (per whee Se ae 60.000 eets, atte Carvpon se  GsL%D 
Plates, Carbon .......... 6.150 Sheets, C.R., Carbon .... 7.075 
Structural Shapes ....... 5.942 Sheets, Galvanized ...... 8.270 
Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon ped C.R., Stainless, 302 wees 
OU OIS OOD REE 0.535 Pea hed SRC) cope Sa ; 
Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil Pas Dac Be Biola orate 12.025 
Be egie Dion (io) gene 0.6005 ec aieys aG 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., in. ea WES 
AP tia) ate aan Strip, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.075 
55 we) 0 ie van Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 
o> 60 (Ib) ...... 1.355 ft) 19.814 
ars, «Tool Steel, ELR.. : anfacde 4.5000 DaSwoeg K 
‘Alloy, High Speed, W18, Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 
Crk wi) ACR FAO ee opel nea 23.264 
a H POO OO-5 . Pipe, Line (100 ft) ..... 199.023 
ars, H.R., Alloy ...... 10.525 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 (LOOM PEND Siise cc ioscnscrac 194.499 
GD) Maaeecre ce ctoatec or visiere sare 0.525 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy 
Bars, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.425 CLOOMEE) We orcteta enttts eter er 304.610 


Month Ago 


181.6 


June Avg 
Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) . 49.130 
Tubing, Mechanical, Car- 
Don VGOOBED) serene 24.953 
Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 
less, 304 (100 ft) . 205.608 
Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 
lb (95 Ib base box) .... 9.783 
Tin Plate, Electrolytic, 
0.25 Ib (95 Ib base box) 8.483 


FEB.| MAR.| APR. | MAY | JUNE] JULY | AUG.| SEPT. | OCT. 


NOV. 


Year Ago 


180.7 


Black Plate, 


Canmaking 
Quality (95 lb base box) 
Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 


Wire, Drawn, _ Stainless, 

430): CID) vtetyceiein woke, 0 are 
Bale Ties (bundles) ..... 
Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 
Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 
woven Wire Fence (20-rod 

roll) 


STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 


July 2 
1958 
Index (1935-39 avg—100) .. 239.15 
Index in cents per lb ...... 6.479 


Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ago 
239.15 239.15 239.15 
6.479 6.479 6.479 


STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES* 


Finished Steel, NT ....... $145.42 
No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 
Basic Pig Iron, GT 65.99 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 

GT 35.67 


Steelmaking Scrap, 


$145.42 $145.42 $145.74 
66.49 66.49 64.70 
65.99 65.99 64.23 
67.27 67.27 65.77 
35.00 36.17 55.33 


DEC. 


7.583 
10.225 


8.719 
21.737 


5 Yr 
Ago 
189.18 
5.125 


$114.53 
56.54 
56.00 
57.27 
43.17 


*For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 


of arithmetical price composite, 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


July 2 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
FINISHED STEEL 1958 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.425 4.15 
Bars, H.R., Chicago’ 2.... 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.425 4.15 
Bars, H.R., deld. Philadelphia 5.725 5.725 5.725 5.715 5.302 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh ..... 7.30* 7.30* 7.307 7.30* 5.20 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh 5.275 5.275 5.275 5.275 4.10 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ..... 5.275 5.275 5.275 5.275 4.10 
Shapes, deld. Philadelphia 5.545 5.545 5.545 5.585 4.38 
Piates, Pittsburgh <.......'. 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.10 
Pintess, Chicago=....2........ 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.10 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .... 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.50 4.35 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.10 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ..... 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.70 4.55 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.925 8.925 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago . 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.925 3.925 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.05 4.775 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ...... 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.05 4.775 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit é 6.05 6.05 6.05-6.15 5.75-5.85 4.975 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.60 5.275 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.925 3.975-4.425 
Strip, H.R., Chicago .. 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.925 3.925 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.15 5.45-5.95 
Strip, Css, (Chicagor >... 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.15 5.70 
Strip, C:R., Detroit ©..... 7.15 7.15 7.25 6.95 5.45-6.05 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 5.475-5.525 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 6.35-6.55 
Tin plate (1.50 lb) box, Pitts. $10.30 $10.30 $10.30 $10.30 $8.95 


*Including 0.35¢ for special quality. % 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) $96.00 
Wire rods ,4-%” Pitts. 6.15 


$96.00 $96.00 $91.50 $75.50 
6.15. 6.15 . 5.80... 4.525 


July 7, 1958 


July 2 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton 1958 
Bessemer, voictsie evicueteciens as $67.00 
Basico Valley Wawcsyerecereieric 66.00 
Basic, deld., Phila. - 70.41 
No. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 66.50 
No. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila. .. 70.91 
IN PACE AVA MEsi CTA ASG SoG 62.50 
No. 2 Fdry (Birm.) deld. Cin. 70.20 
Malleable, Valley ........ 66.50 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 66.50 


Ferromanganese, net ton... 


+74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 


STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ago 
$67.00 $67.00 $65.50 
66.00 66.00 64.50 
70.41 70.41 68.38 
66.50 66.50 65.00 
66.50 66.50 65.00 
70.91 70.91 68.88 
62.50 62.50 59.00 
70.20 70.20 66.70 
66.50 66.50 65.00 
66.50 66.50 65.00 


*Etna, Pa. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $35.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa. .. 34.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 37.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 36.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 33.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo .. 26.50 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 55.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago 41.50 
COKE, Net Ton 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 
= Beehiv¢,, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 


$35.50 $36.50 $56.50 $44.50 
34.00 34.50 56.00 43.50 
35.50 37.50 53.50 41.50 
36.50 36.50 54.50 45.50 
33.00 33.00 51.50 43.50 
26.50 26.50 46.50 40.75 
52.50 56.50 74.50 50.00 
39.50 41.50 47.50 40.00 
$15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $14.75 
18.25 18.25 18.00 17.00 
103 


5 Yr 
Ago 

$57.00 
56.00 
60.75 
56.50 
56.50 
61.25 
52.88 
60.43 
56.50 
56.50 


245.007 245.007 245.007 255.00; 200.007 


EVERY FEATURE 
OF THIS 
VARIABLE SPEED DRILL 
IS DESIGNED FOR 
OPERATOR EFFICIENCY! 


Painstakingly engineered and handcrafted by 
“Buffalo” to create the finest variable speed 
drilling machine that money can buy, the 
“RPMster” sets a new standard of drilling 
ease and smoothness that’s certain to 
increase the efficiency and output of 
your operators. A touch of the easily- 
reached controls on the head gives 
the operator instant and infinite speed 
changes ranging from 100 to 3000 RPM. 
Contributing to the accuracy, dependability 
and trouble-free long life of the “Buffalo” 
“RPMster” are the gearless variable speed 
drive — precision spindle — reliable, all-geared 
power feed — hand-scraped ways on both head 
and table — finest alloy steel components, heat 
treated prior to machining. Available in one to six 
spindle models, with tapping attachments. 

For a totally new experience in drilling accuracy and 
operational ease, with vibration reduced to an absolute 
minimum, arrange for a demonstration of the ‘“RPMster’”’ 


with your nearby “Buffalo” machine tool dealer. Or write 
direct for Bulletin 3967-A. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


158 MORTIMER STREET ¢@ BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co. Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


ITEGS 


DRILLING PUNCHING SHEARING BENDING 


104 STEEL 


( 
| 


| 


| 
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SEMIFINISHED 


_ INGOTS, Carbon, F (NT 
Munhall,Pa. U5 oratns $73. +0 


INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 


Detroit $41 - .$77.00 
Marrell;Pa. S3) ..0)....077.00 
Lowellville, O. S3 . . 77.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 . . 77.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . . 77.00 
Sharon,Pa. $3 . . 77.00 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 


Carbon, nereiing' a 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 - $77.50 
Buffalo R2 ae spa fs) 
Clairton, Pa. US_ Sear pea ts 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ........77.50 
FWairfield,Ala. T2 ......77.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . .88.00 
Gary Ind wUS apenas 77.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B3....77.50 
Lackawanna, N.Y. B2 . 77.50 
Munhall) Pa. U5) 2.2... .77:50 
Owensboro, Ky. GS8oi 01700. 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5. .77.50 
S. Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...77.56 
Sterling Tl. NIS © 2.05 877/50 
Youngstown R2........77.50 

Carbon, Forging UM 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ....$96.00 
Buffalo R2 ' -. .96.00 
Canton,O. R2 . .. 98.50 
Clairton,Pa. U5 . 96.00 


Conshohocken, Pa, ‘AB. -101.00 


Ensley,Ala. T2 -- +. -96.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......96.00 
| Fontana,Calif. K1 ....105.50 
i -Gary,Ind. US ........96.00 
Geneva, Utah C11 .....96.00 
Houston- $5 ... - -101.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 - .96.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..96.00 
Los Angeles B3 ......105.50 
Midland,Pa. C18 . .96.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . . .96.00 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 . .96.00 
Seattle B3 ... - 109.50 
| Sharon,Pa. S3 . 96.00 


S.Chicago R2, U5, W14.96.00 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....96.00 
S.SanFrancisco B3 105.50 
warren, Oy Gl7 eal... . 96.00 


Alloy, forging (NT) 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 - $114.00 
Bridgeport, Conn. C32. 114.00 
Buffalo R2 .. - .114.00 
Canton,O. R2, ‘TT «...114.00 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3.121.00 
Detroit S41 0.0... 114.00 
Economy,Pa. B14 - 114.00 
Barrell Paw Soe esasa: 114.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....135.00 
Gary,Ind. U5 . -114.00 
Houston (S505 0a. .d.e 119.00 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..114.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....114.00 
Lackawanna, New. 82,114.00 


LosAngeles B3 .... 
Lowellville,O. S3 . 
Massillon.O. R2 ... 
Midland,Pa. C18 .. 
Munhall,Pa. U5 


- 134.00 
‘ ..114.00 
. .114.00 
--114.00 
114.00 


Owensboro,Ky. G8 ...114.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . . .114.00 
S.Chicago R2, U5, wit .114.00 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..114.00 
StrutherssOlsoVa.. ..cradel 4.00 
Warren,O. C17 ......114.00 


ROUNDS, eta q URE al 
Buffalo R2 - $117.50 


Canton,O. R2. (20°00 
Cleveland R2......... 117.50 
Gary,ind! WoG. a... es oLt7.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 117.50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...117.50 
Warren,O2 CIT * 2%. 117.50 
SKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 5.075 
Munhall,Pa. U5 +. 4.875 
Pittsburgh J5 +. 5.075 
Warren,O. R2 ........4.875 
Youngstown R2, U5~ . 4.875 


WIRE RODS 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2... 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .... 
ItOM neta, esi 
Buffalo W12 
Cleveland <A7 
MOnOTA, La. AT. chestcw 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 
Houston §5 .. 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. Y1. . 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ..... 
TOUet TN ATS oe Videc is 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 .. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 


Sie ne aie 
POM RHE HERE EE ewe 
COUMOMNIANMoOQInw41o1n1a an 


LEE 


July 7, 1958 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, 
Code number following mill poin 


Monessen,Pa. P7 ... 
N. Tonawanda, N.Y. Bll 


Pittsburg, Calif. Clin ey, 


Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 
Sterling, Ill. 
Sterling,Il. N15 
Struthers,O. Y1 


(QO) ENAS Eee 


eaaeaes 
HNN H Oj} 
ANN NN NS or 


DAD 
Pi to 
HAN 


Worcester, Mass. AT * o : b 


STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 


AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..5.275 
Atlanta All ..... » 5.475 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 30 Oe 2to 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 em OneLO) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 + 0.325 
Birmingham C15 » 0.275 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ......5.275 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.275 
Fontana,Calif. Ki . 6.075 
Gary,ind) °US. 5...) ..5:275 
Geneva,Utah Cll ......5.275 
Houston Soe, EE POSOTO) 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Se 2° eet Ovo CO. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.325 
Joliet, Ill. ‘P22 ' ec Olay 
KansasCity, Mo. ‘$5 5 OSH) 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.325 
LosAngeles B3 ........5.975 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 sie OLOWO: 
MunhaliPas We si. en Ds27 > 
Wiles;Calif. Pi. ........ .5.925 
Phoenixville, Pa, P4- Pn 343) 
Portland.Oreg. O04 ....6.025 
Seattle se oueeinete 6102p) 
§.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 5.275 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.925 
Sterling, Ill. N15 qo Oe} 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...5.975 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...5.275 
Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.325 
Cairton, Pa. US): wu. Oset) 
Fontana, Calif. ISD) ne Greco 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 5.275 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.325 
Munhall,Pa. US ......5.275 
Phoenixville, Pa. P4 . 5.325 
S:Chicago, Ill. U5 ....5.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.275 
Allo ids shapes: 
Aliquippa, J5 . 6.55 
Clairton, Pa. “U5 . 6.55 
Gary Inds USS os 6.55 
Houston S52 scise. « «...0726.65 
KansasCity,Mo, S5 6.65 


Munhaliibas Wore. ee 
8.Chicago,Ill. U5 


H.S., L.A. Std. shores 
J5 af 


Aliquippa, Pa. 


Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......7. 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......7. 


Clairton,Pa. U5 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 


Fontana,Calif. K1 .....8. 


Gary,Ind. U5 


Geneva, Utah C11 ete: 


Houston S85 .. 

Ind. Harbor, Ind. be 2, Sal 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 


Lackawanna,N.Y. ee = ; 


LosAngeles B3 


Munhall,Pa. U5 ........7. 


Seattle B3 


S.Chicago, Ill. U5, W14 ..7. 


S.SanFrancisco B3 
Struthers,O. Y1 


H.S., 
Bethlehem, Pa. B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ..... 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 


PILING 


BEARING PILES 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 


Lackawanna.N.Y. Boe 4 


Munhall,Pa. U5 
S.Chicago,Il. U5 


STEEL SHEET PILING 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. US ... 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 che 


PLATES 
PLATES, Carbon Steel 


AlabamaCity,Ala. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 


Ashland, Ky. (15) A10 ooh: 


Atlanta (TAL aes 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 ... - ; : 
Clzirton, Pa. U5 cats... 90:9: 


Claymont,Del. C22 


L.A. Wide iene as 


7 
als 
Be 


July 2, cents per pound except as other wise noted. Change shown in italics. 
indicate producing company. Key to producers, page 106; 


ts 


Cleveland J5, R2 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ... 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 . 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 
Fontana,Calif. (30) K1 ae 
Gary,Ind. 103 Glonibe . 
Geneva,Utah Cll ..... 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 
Houston $5 ... 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. te D. Yu. 5. 10 


Be anrae ee 
VENEROL? 
SSSoo505555 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2> 5 . 5.10 
LoneStar, Tex. L6 - .5.20 
Mansfield,O. K6 socal) 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....5.95 


Munhall,Pa. U5 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Pittsburgh J5 


satl® 
eeeretc Oa LO 
Dipiatareiele ve 5.10 


Riverdale, Til. Al ........5.10 
Seattle B3 error .6.00 
Sharon,Pa. §3 .5.10 


S.Chicago, Ill. U5, “W14. .5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Sterling,Il. N15 setae el O, 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.10 
iWarrentOos R2) wivs..ennoolO 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.10 


PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist. 

Claymont. Dells C22) 5.226.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......7.55 
Geneva,Utah Cll 16:75 
Houston S5 ... -- 6.85 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......6.75 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.75 


PLATES, mecceamt: pha 


Economy, Pa, 213.15 
PLATES, H.S., L.A. 
Aliquippa.P2. J5 ......7.625 
Bessemer, Ala, -T2 oe ole) 
CaAlrton: Pan Dimern anOlD: 
Claymont, Del. C22... «7.625 
Cleveland J5, R2-....7.625 
Coatesville, Pa. Tike, tend O25 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.625 
Economy,Pa. B14 ....7.625 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......7.625 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 Doi (ey43) 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ... - 7.625 
Fontana,Calif. es ‘K1 8.425 
Gary,Ind. U5. ReicO20) 
Geneva, Utah C11 - 7.625 
Houston Sie MELO 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 1 2, Yu. 7.625 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.625 
Munhall, Pa. U5 Rese Geo 
Pittsburgh J5 eee Gae 
Seattle B3 SoG Omni ey a) 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ... + «7.625 
S.Chicago, Ill. U5, wi4 SGie745) 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .7.625 
WarrensOnn2meieniaeeteGoD 
Youngstown U5 ........7.625 
PLATES, ALLOY 

Aliquippa,Pas J5..3:,.1-20 
Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.20 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ......7.20 
Economy,Pa. Bl14 ......7.20 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 8.00 
Gary,Ind. US ....... noterAy 
Houston SS ster c ets - 7.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.20 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....7.20 


Lowellville,O. S3 .......7.20 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 7.20 
Newport,Ky. A2 ....... eral) 
Pittsburgh’ JO. 06s ss: 7.20 
SEattiembcmeyinemscc oe 
Sharon,Pa. S3 wte20 
S.Chicago, Ill. U5, “Wi4. .7.20 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.20 
Youngstown Y1 : 7.20 
FLOOR PLATES 

Gleveland) JS s ncs.0.mss 6.175 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.175 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. I-2 ..6.175 
Munhall,Pa. US ......6.175 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 ....6.175 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 

Ashland ¢.1.(15) A10 ..5.35 


Ashland 1.¢.1.(15) A10. .5.85 


@Cleveland ¢.); (R20 22.0... 5.85 
Warren,O. c.l. R2 ......5.85 
BARS 

BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant Quality) 
Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ...5.425 
Aliquippa,Pa.(9) J5 ..5.425 
Alton,Il. Li ... . .5.625 
Atiantad9))) Adi eemm. o.O20: 
Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 
Birmingham(9) C15 ...5.425 
Buffalo(9) R2 .. . 5.425 
Clairton,Pa.(9) Ud . 5.425 


oe 0.425 
+ 5.425 


Cleveland (9) R2 
Ecorse, Mich.(9) G5 


Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.175 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 ...5.425 
Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.575 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.125 
Gary,Ind.(9) U5 ....5.425 
Houston(9)i (SS... se « 5.675 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1. .5.425 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.425 
JOST Ml ples) welaeree ciete 5.425 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..6.675 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 
LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.125 
Midland,Pa.(23) C18 ..5.725 
Milton;Pa> MIS -<.%.%. 5.575 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...5.875 
Niles; Califs Pir wea stercter .125 


N.T’wanda,N.Y. (23) B115.775 


Owensboro,Ky.(9) G8 ..5.425 
Pittsburg, Calif.(9) C11.6.125 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 ...... 5.425 
Portland,Oreg. O4 . 6.175 
Seattle B3, N14 ......6.175 
S.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5, wi4 5.425 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.425 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.175 
Sterling, Il].(1)(9) N15. .5.425 
Sterling,T11.(9) N15 ...5.525 
Struthers,O.(9) Y1 ....5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 
Torrance,Calif.(9) C11 .6.125 
Youngstown(9)R2, US ..5.425 


BARS, H.R. Leaded Alloy 
(Including leaded extra) 


Warren,O. C17 . 7.475 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....6.475 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.475 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ...6.55 
Buffalo R2 ... .- 6.475 
Canton,O. R2, TT «+. 6.475 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ++. -6.475 
Detroit” S4h Wisc cece s0s 6.475 
Economy,Pa. B14 .....6.475 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 6.475 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ...... 6.625 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ........6.475 
Fontana.Calif. uel Se eOaD 
Gary,Ind. US ........6.475 
ELOUSTONIES Ol Noraiebetareeial-fol 6.725 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.6.475 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.475 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.475 
Lowellville,O. S3 ......6.475 
LosAngeles B3 ..... .7.525 
Massillon,O. R2 .....0. 6.475 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 6.475 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ..... 6.475 
Pittsburgh J5 ........6.475 
Sharon,Pa. S3_........6.475 
S.Chicago R2, U5, wi4 6.475 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...6.475 
Struthers,O. Yl os... 6.475 
Warren,O. C17 ...... 6.475 
Youngstown U5 ...... 6.475 
BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....%.925 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 eal. O20 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....7.925 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ...... 7.925 
Cleveland R2 ........ 7.925 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....--. 7.925 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......7.925 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....8.625 
Gary,Ind. US ........ 7.925 
FIOUSLONUES DD tellers eens SUL LO 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..7.925 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.925 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.175 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.925 
LosAngeles B3 .. 8.625 
Pittsburgh J5 ........7.925 
Seattle: 63) tine ccescs = a 8.675 
§.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.7.925 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....7.925 
S.SanFrancisco B3 .8.675 
Struthers,O. Yi ...... 7.925 
Youngstown U5 ...... 7.925 


BAR SIZE ANGLE; H.R. Carbon 


Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.575 
Houston(9) S5 ....... 5.675 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 .5.675 


Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.425 
Sterling,Il. N15 mEDeD ae 
Sterling,Il.(1) N15 ...5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5°....0. 5.425 
ACIATIED AUG Seusisisiaieer 5.625 
Joliet lls (P22 2 vn. 0.420 
Niles} Calif "Pi soa cice .OeL2o 
Pittsburgh J5 . 5.425 


footnotes, page 108. 


Portland,Oreg. O04 ....6.175 
SanFrancisco S7 ...... 6.275 
Seattle B3 .... . 6.175 


peeves 


BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.55 
Clairton,|Pa. U5 in... eer 6.55 
Gary Ind: US weenie 6.55 
Houston (SS s.t0 2 0s. 6.80 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 6.80 
Pittsbureny JO) were. cerca 6.55 
Youngstown U5 ........6.55 


BARS, C.F., Leaded Alloy 
(Including leaded extra) 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....9.925 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..9.925 
Camden,N.J. P13 ....10.10 
Chicago W18 ........---. 9.925 
Cleveland C20 .. - 9.9257 
Elyria,O. W8 9.925 
LosAngeles P2, "$30. ae 40* 
Monaca,Pa. SIT” .....% 9.925 
Newark,N.J. W18 -10.10 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ..... 
Warren,Q. C17 ........ 9.925 


add 0.50c 


*Grade A; for 


Grade B. 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....7.30 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R2. 7.30 
Birmingham C15 ......7.90 
Buffalo BS ...... Tee SOO 
Camden,N.J. P13 . PIC A 3.) 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 Pa OO) 
Chicago W18 .... Saleen) 
Cleveland A7, C20. sition 
Detroit B5, P17 ne ote!) 
iD ayots SYED or eatcco np oteaw) 
Donora,Pa. AT ........7%.30 
Bilyria, Ol. WS) were celeste teaO 
FranklinPark, ml. “NS «67.30 
Gary,Ind. R2 Riafnietayalel eis oO 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ...... 7.30 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.30 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ....7.80 
Harveys lll; BBD «2.0. 008 1-50 
LosAngeles(49) S30 . 8.75 
LosAngeles P2 R2 . 8.75 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....7.85 
Massillon,O. R2 R8 ....7.30 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......7.30 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ..... 7.30 


Newark,N.J. W18 ......7. 


NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.30 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ 7.30 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....7.55 
Putnam,Conn. W18 ....7-85 


Readville,Mass. C14 ....7. 


$.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....7.30 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ....7.75 
Struthers,O. Y1 7.30 
Warren,O. C17 ....+.-. 7.30 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 ...7.80 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......7.30 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7.30 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 


Cumberland,Md.(5) C19.6.55 
BARS, Cold- eee Alloy 


Ambridge, Pa. 8.775 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, ‘Re 8.775 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....8.775 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 8.825 
Buffalo! BS. seers» ose 8.775 
Camden,N.J. P13 8.95 
GantonjO. GET) Seecese 2 o0 00 
Carnegie, Pa. C12. aero Sie 
Chicago W18 ........8.775 
Cleveland A7, C20 Aoume atte) 
Detroit B5, P17 ...... 8.975 
Detroit S41 ... 8.775 
Donora,Pa. A7 ....++-- 8.775 
Elyria,O: WS ..-+.... 8.775 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 ..8.775 
Garyalnd seek 2 metre ee oan Co 
GreenBay, Wis. F7 ....8.775 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2..8.775 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ....9.075 
Harvey,Ill. BS .... 8.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 0 18.775 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ...10.75 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ...9.075 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...8.775 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......8.775 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ......8.775 
Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 8.95 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....8.975 
S.Chicago,Il. W14 . 8.775 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 .. 8.95 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......8.775 
Warren,O. C17 ........ 8.775 
Waukegan,Ill. A7......8.775 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 ..9.075 
Worcester.Mass. A7 ...9.075 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ..8.775 
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BARS, Reinforcing 
(To Fabricators) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.425 
Atlanta All ..........5.425 
Birmingham C15 .....5.425 
Buffalo R2 ...... «5.425 
Cleveland R2 ......... 5.425 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 - 5.425 


Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.175 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.425 
Fairless,Pa. US ...... 5.575 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 6.125 
Ft.Worth, Tex. (4) (26) T45.875 
GarvyInd sw UO melee ctetsater 5.425 
Houston S5 ........... 5.675 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 5.425 
Johnstown,Pa. B2.... 
Joliet, Ill. P22 


eosee 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.675 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 5.525 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.425 
LosAngeles B3 ........6.125 
Milton,Pa. M18 .. . 5.575 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. 5.875 
Niles,Calif. Pl ........ 6.125 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...6.125 
Pittsburgh J5 .........5.425 


Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 6.175 
SandSprings,Okla. S5..5. 
Seattle B3, N14 ......6. 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...... 5.425 


S.Duquesne,Pa. US ....5.425 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.175 
SparrowsPointMd. B2. .5.425 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ...5.425 
Sterling,IM. N15 ...... 5.525 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..6.00 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.125 
Youngstown R2, U5 ..5.425 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 


Boston B25 US ies. sinele vt 7.65 
Chica sOMU Seeretel<rohaenctsisrers 6.91 
Cleveland U8 ..........6.89 
Houston S5 .... a hails 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 ew aeeersito0S 
KansasCity, Mo. SS ....7.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.85 


Masion; Onell cp eotnerce 6.70 
Newark,N.J. U8 ........7.55 
Philadelphia U8 ........7. 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 . . 
SandSprings, Okla. Sb ae 17.60 
Seattle B3, N14 -7.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....7. 
St; Paul WSiie.): cesses 7.92 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ..7.00 


BARS, Wrought Iron 


Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.00 
Economy (Staybolt)B14 .18.45 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
AS 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


A6 
AZT 


Bl 
B2 
B3 
B4 
B5 
B8 
B9 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Ince. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 

B11 Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 

B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. 
C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div. 
H. K. Porter Co. Ince. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
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RAIL STEEL BARS 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.325 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2 5.425 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.425 
Franklin,Pa.(3) F5 ...5.325 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ...5.425 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.30 
Marion,O.(3) P11 ....5.325 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ..5.325 
Tonawanda(4) B12 . 6.00 


Williamsport,Pa.(3) S19 5.50 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.925 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ... 4.925 
Ashland, Ky. (8) A10~ 4.925 
Cleveland J5, R2 . 4.925 
Conshohocken, Pa. "A3. 5 114.975 
Detroit(8) Ml -......0. 4.925 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 4.925 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....4.925 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ........4.975 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5.675 
Gary jin. Ub. viens .ciern sree 4.925 
Geneva, Utah Cli pdastals ROLOLO 
GraniteCity, Ill. (8) G4 5.025 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 
Tryin Pa eG fotccree see er 4.925 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.925 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 4.925 
Munhall; Pa. U5) i... 4.925 
Newport,Ky.(8) A2 4.925 
Niles,Q.. M21, S3 ...... 4.925 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 5.625 
Pittsburgh J5 ........4.925 
Portsmouth,0O. Pi2) oes 4,925 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ......4.925 
Sharon, Pa. By padeooo’ 4.925 
S.Chicago,II] W14 ....4.925 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 4.925 
Steubenville,O. W10 . 4.925 
Warren, OURS Waser 4.925 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.925 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...4.925 


SHEETS, H.R. (19) Ga. & Lighter 
Niles,O. M2¥ ........5. 6.05 


SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Garypind wi De setssnicie sets 8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.10 
Trviny Pas PUG) crs sce ve 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ... 8. 
Newport,Ky. A2 ........8. 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.10 


C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Charter Wire Inc. 

G. O. Carlson Inc. 
Carpenter Steel of N.Eng. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Dearborn Div., Sharon 
Steel Corp. 

Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
H7 Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga, & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 

Cleveland J5, R2......7.275 

Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.325 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......7.275 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......7.275 
Fairless,Pa. US ...... 7.325 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ........7.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....8.025 
Gary,Ind. U5 mit oth 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, va 7.275 


Irvin, Pa. US aoe. «7.275 
Lackawanna(35) B2 . nat 275 
Munhall,Pa. US ...... 7.275 
Pittsburgh J5 ..... 7 275 


S8.Chicago,Ill. U5, Wi4 7.275 
Sharon, Pa. SS soe cence 7.275 
SparrowsPoint (36) B2 7.275 
Warren,O. R2 7.2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown U5, Y1 


260.275 
. 7.275 


SHEETS, Hot-Rol!ed Ingot Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky(8) A10 ..5.175 
Cleveland R2 ........5.675 
WiAEren, Oc tiie cleleisielelars 5.675 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Cleveland R2 ........+% 6.80 
Middletown,O. A110 ....6.55 
Warren,O. “R20 iiew-eias 3 6.80 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low Alloy 

Cleveland J5, R2 ......8.975 
Ecorse,Mich G5 ......8.975 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......9.025 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ..10.275 
Gary,Ind. US ........8.9%5 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 8.975 


Irvin;Pa. US a5 ss . 8.975 
Lackawanna(37) B2 ..8.975 
Pittsburgh J5 ........8.97 


SparrowsPoint (38) B2. 8.975 
Warren,O. R2 ........8.975 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....8.975 
Youngstown Y1...... « 8.975 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 
Ashland,Ky. Al10 .6.95 7.20 
Canton,O. R2 ....6.95 7.45 
Fairfield T2 ......6.95 7.20 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....6.95 7.20 


GraniteCity,Ill. G4 7.05 ee 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..6.95 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ......6.95 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .7.05 
MartinsFry. W10 6.95 
Pitts.,Calif.. C11 ..7.70 ... 
Pittsburgh J5 ....6.95 ... 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..6.95 ote 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 ....7.175 


SHEETS, Galvanized 

High- Stonath Low-Alloy 
Irvin, Pa. Riss ee OAt aan 
SparrowsPt. y9), B2 ..9.725 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O. R2 ..........7.00 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ........+.%00 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ......6.85 
Middletown,O. A10 ..- :6.85 
SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 

Cleveland(28) R2 ......7.425 
Niles,O.(28) R2 ......7.425 
Youngstown J5 ........7.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.275 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.25 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.35 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


5 wee e- 6.625 

SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron See oe eel 6.625 

(Commercial Quolity) Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....7.20 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 6.625 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.05 Gary,Ind. U5 ........6.625 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ......6.05 GraniteCity, Ill. G4 .6.725 
Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 6.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.625 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.10 SHEETS, Galvanized Steel TivinsPawiU5: ccm cesar 6.625 
Detroit, Mi 2a. weiss ors0.0 6.05 Hot-Dipped Middletown,O. A10 ....6.625 
Ecorse,Mich. Gd .......- 6.05 alabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.60t Niles,O. M21, S3 ....6.625 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 6.05 ashland,Ky. A1l0 ......6.60f Youngstown Y1........6.625 
Fairless,Pa. US ........ 6.10 Ganton,O. R2 ........6.60t 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 . Dover,O: WO Meer rstaie 6.604 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... -7.30 pairfield,Ala. T2'....,.6.60+ BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Gary,Ind. US ..... -+++-6.05 Gary,Ind. U5 ...... ...6.60¢ Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..8.65 
GraniteCity,I. G4 ....6.15 GraniteCity,II]l. G4 ....6.70* Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..8.475 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ¥1 6.05 tnq.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....6.60+ Yorkville,O. W10 ......8.475 
: Pa. Ue ae Bo t os ne Irvin} Pa US fierce s)= 6.60+ 

EAE EVEN INES A 6. komo,Ind. C16 ...... 6.70 ; 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........ 6.05 epee: Wi0 Seeieas SHEETS, Long Yon, sree 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.05 Middletown,O. A10 ....6.60+ _, ‘Commercial Quality 
Newport,Ky. A2 ........ 6.05 Ppittsburg,Calif. Cll ...7.35% BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 7. 00 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ....7.00 pittsburgh J5 ........ 6.60; Gary,Ind. U5 ..........7.00 
Pittsburgh J5 ..........6.05 gparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .6.60} Mansfield,O. E6 ........ 7.00 
Portsmouth,O. P12 _....6.05 Warren,O. R2 ........ 6.60+ Middletown,O. A10 . 7.00 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. " pe Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.60* Niles, O. M21, R2, S3 “1 17.00 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....6.05 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.00 
Warren,O. R2 te 4 ee BS ye i ia 
Weirton, W.Va. see Or ontinuous and noncontinu- 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.05 ous. Continuous. tNoncon- SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Youngstown Y1 ........6.05 tinous. Middletown,O. A10 ....7.40 

Key To Producers 
J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. P1 Pacific States Steel Corp. S25 Stainless Welded Prod. 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. P2 Pacific Tube Co. $26 Specialty Wire Co. Ine. 


J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 

J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kil 
K2 
K3 
K4 
K7 


L1 
L2 
L3 
L6 
L7 
L8 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md.Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


N1 National-Standard Co. 
N2 National Supply Co. 
N3 National Tube Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
N5 Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
N6 New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 
N14 Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc, 
N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


04 Oregon Steel Mills 


M1 
M4 
M6 


Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 


Rome Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Metals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co, 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 

Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 

S20 Southern States Steel 
$23 Superior Tube Co. 


Reliance Div.,Eaton Mfg. 


S30 Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 

S40 Seneca Steel Service 

841 Stainless Steel Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 

S42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Tenn. Products & Chem- 

ical Corp. 

T4 Texas Steel Co. 

TS Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

T6 Thompson Wire Co. 

T7 Timken Roller Bearing 

T9 Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 

T13 Tube Methods Inc. 

T19 Techalloy Co. Inc. 


Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co. 


Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


T3 


STEEL 


STRIP 


| STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
| Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ..4.925 


! Benne: Par Pil eine 4-925 
SNUCONG TI Tad ie esiaic acca 5.125 
| Ashland »Ky.(8) A10 ...4.925 
Atlanta All ..........4.925 


i) 


! 
1 
| 
i} 


K 


SS ae 


SS SSS SS 


Bessemer,Ala, T2 .....4.925 
Birmingham C15 ......4.925 


Buffalo(27) R2 .......4.925 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3. »4.975 
Detroit M1 ..... Sec onoy 5.025 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 4.925 
Fairfield, IN By BP) 6 Soar a ee 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5.675 
Gary, Ind. WS oe see ere 4.925 


| Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.4.925 
| Johnstown,Pa.(25) B2. .4.925 
Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2 4.925 
LosAngeles (25) B3 ....5.675 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.025 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ......4.925 
SanFrancisco S7 ....... 6.35 
Seattle(25) B3 ..,.....5.925 
Seattle N14 ...... Nera area 6.35 
2) ESS Se we te Se 4.925 
S.Chicago W14 .... -4.925 
S.SanFrancisco(25) 'B3. 5.675 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .4.925° 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....4.925 
Srenline Ti INI) oka. 5.025 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...5.675 
Warren,O. (R2 ....... «4.925 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.925 
Youngstown U5 .......4.925 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 

PERCU AT SS Sicis, slo's oe Se 
Gary,Ind. U5 5 
Houston $5 ... soaks 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. vale Ser oule 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 8.35 
osAngeles B3 ......... 9.30 
Lowellville,O; S3 ....... 8.10 


Newport,Ky. A2 .......8. 


Sharon,Pa. A2, S3 .....8.10 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 .....8.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.10 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 

Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 7.325 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.325 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.325 
Wairfield;Ala, T2 ......7.325 
Darga bettie SES hoomomod 7.325 
rary, bode WS) Giese en's 7.325 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.325 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.325 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.075 
Seattle(25) B3 ........8.325 
sharon,Pa, S3 ........%-d25 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 re ksooo 


S.SanFrancisco(25) B3 -8.075 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.325 


Warren,O. R2 ...es00.tsoe0 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.325 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...7.325 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky. (8) ee «.-5.175 
Warren,O. R2 ... -5.675 
STRIP, (Cold-Rolled Carbon 

Anderson,Ind. G6 ...... 7.15 
BatOmore TE)... ssc «ae 7.15 
BOStONe LOm cicieine sia : 7.70 
BUfLAlom S20 wcier ciec vere: 7.15 
Cleveland A7, J5 ......7.15 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....7.15 
Detroit D2, M1, P20... ize 15 
DOVEL, On GG) i crerecs ss oe 7.15 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 7.15 
Evansion,Ill. M22 ...... 7.25 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...7.15 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 9.00 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 7.25 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.15 
Indianapolis J5 ........ 7.30 
LosAngeles J5 ......... 9.05 
LosAngeles C1 ......... 9.20 


NewBedford,Mass. R10..7.60 


NewBritain,Conn. S15 ..7.60 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, ES ..7.15 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ...7.60 
NewKensington,Pa. A6..7.15 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....7.80 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ..... 7.70 
Philadelphia P24 ..... Bethy 
IPItABUnS Ne Tomer ate c)e acs. 7.15 
Riverdale Tl AL 2 ae 7.25 
Rome;N.Y.(82) R6 ..... 7.15 
Sharon; ha. wos ereryete 7.15 
Trenton,N.J.(31) R5 ...8.60 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 ..7.60 
Warten, O52) TOs asi. 7.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....7.15 
Worcester,Mass, A7 ....7.70 
Youngstown J5, Y1 ....7.15 
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STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....10.50 
Bostone TO) asi cs apace: 5.49 Youngstown Y1 .......10.65 
Carnegie, Pa. $13" aoadon 15.05 


Cleveland A7 
Dover;O. G6053.4. 00 
Harrell Passau 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 
Harrison,N.J. C18 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot isp 
Warren, O. R2 7.90 


STRIP, C.R. qestogaanirece 
Cleveland A7 


: 4 Dover,O. G6 .....«. hase 
Paes eres Evanston, Ill. M22... ..7.25* 
Pawtucket RI NS . Riverdale,Ill. Al ......7.257 
Riverdale, ill. ° Warren,O. B9, TS ....7.15* 


LAS ie erase 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ... 


Worcester, Mass. AT Se 
Youngstown CH Gong 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Cleveland A7 ... - 10.45 


Worcester,Mass. AT ...7.70* 
Youngstown J5 . areaibiehoe 


*Plus galvanizing extras. 


STRIP, Galvanized 
(Continuous) 


Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....10.60 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........7.275 
Dover,Om GG weccstet eas 10.45 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 10.50 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 
Marrellea. uso acer s 1050) Atlanta Ad esse csc eee 65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...10.65 Riverdale,Ill. Al . 2.0.50 
Sharon, Pas (S3" a.se 1O:bOe Sharon, Pa. (SS) ce celeciers oe 5.35 
Wiarren, OF R2- icc coe 10.45 Youngstown U5 ........ 5.35 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Baltimore EG eyeniys cieiere cree 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
IBOSCOM LG Pevestieiolare ofare verses 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol,Conn._W1 ........ -.. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Carnegie,Pas (SIS. ccc denis 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
Cleveland) GAT, cidhsiccrs ochre 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ...... 9.05 10.50 12.70 .... os 
Detroit DZ iMeiere sielee= it cteleers 9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 .. 
WOVEL SO GO met cisleinre evescre 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ....... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60. .... 
LXer wEK Os HR Goossoudeu 10.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6é . 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harrison, N.S. Ci8) <..00-66 etompeiee eke O0Ge1 6.100 19:30 
Indianapolis) J5 2... 00... 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAngeles- Ci ....00ce0s 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80. .... 
LosAngeles—JI5 ~. weccceres 11.15 12.60 14.80 evarale Gaeta 
NewBritain,Conn. S15 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 .. 8°95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ..... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 .... 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 .. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
INOW NORIO WiS We crais posiaietersrecs -.. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ...... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale,Il. Al. isc. 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LOMO, NAY (SZ) EVOw eis arc 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Sharonpeasssamreemercieistatere 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
FEDENTON Newel ECO) eres njels «+» 10.70 12:90 16,10 19.30 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 ... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
Wiarren, OV elo os-0s0010 seals 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown! JS) tio... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Upto 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol, Conn.) Wai. .< ce: 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Bultalowwi2) costes scares US iO Mercere 
Mostoria, Or SSP ieee es £3530) 522546 ete 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 18.45 22.30 26.65 
Harrison.N.J. C18 18.10 21:95 26.30 
INew. York” W340. «0+ 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Palmer,Mass. W12 S310" ile Rete 
Mrenton; Neda EXO y sieves tense 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 18.10 21.95 26.30 
WWOURL SLOW IO! we isyeles/sieter 18.45 22.30 26.65 
SILICON STEEL 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
H.R. SHEETS(22 Ga., cut lengths) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10. .... ..-. 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Mansfield,O. E6 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Newport,Ky. A2 -. 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Niles,O. M21, S3 . . 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 ete 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 S peo Tbvalo ably sie s Poe GRY) 
Warren Ol Ate aictsrseslotelete e350 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 ee 
Zanesville,O. Al1O ........ - 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Fully Processed Arma-_ Elec- Dyna- 
(Semiprocessed 1/2¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 . . 11.85 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4...... nivale eran 2 Wy <5 Is Er IGS op EEL) 
GraniteCity,;Ill. G4 ...... 9.725*10.95* 11.65% 12.75* .... 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .. 9.625f10.85* 11.55* 12.65" .... 
Mansfield,O. E6 .........- 9.625*11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Vandergrift,Pa. US ...... 9.625*11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
WARREN Os TEU elsierecnesisiere 9.625*11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Zanesville,O. A1O ........ . 11.357 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Stator 
Vandergrift,Pa. US ...... 0 8 5 Co 7.85 
H.R. SHEETS (22 Ga., cut lengths) 1-72 T-65 T-58 T-52 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 ..... 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 
Wandergritt, Pas WO esate a0) 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 
Zanesville, O. ALO! fice ciclo ves 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 
C.R. COILS & CUT —Grain Oriented 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) T-100 T-90 T-80 T-73 T-66 T-72 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4. . 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 15.25¢7 
Butler; Pa. Al0=. 7... ee Oo 20 e070) 20t200 ais 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .. 16. 60 17.6 60 19.20 19.70 20.20 oy 


Warren,O. R2 ....+4 


+Fully processed only. {Coils, annealed, 


*Semiprocessed. 
3 **Cut lengths, %-cent lower. 


semiprocessed %c lower. 
+tCoils only. 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Blectrolyie Base Box) 0.25 U3 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 aie: seme 5 $8. $9.00 $9.40 
Hairfield, Ala. 'T2 eayenien soeeenen 8. ie 9.10 9.50 
Fairless, Pa. Wiiee Ha apehiongace Beets 8.85 9.10 9.50 
Hontana, Calif toturenne non sen mee 9.50 9.75 10.15 
Gary, Ind Uy ents cine cersie ee = 8.75 9.00 9.40 
GraniteCity sl (Gt 32 fiom ence esl seule 8.85 9.10 9.50 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 ...... 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Irvin, Pac, <US marci crs cesieveestereveretosre 8.75 9.00 9.40 
INi@S;O3F R2iennrs case cue aiclociee saroe 8.75 9.00 9.40 
PittsburgsCalifs CEL Oia. nonce imes 9.50 9.75 10.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 8.85 9.10 9.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 8.75 9.00 9.40 
MOCK VANE Ola WV 1) aie sts ctete ecclesia 8.75 9.00 9.40 
ELECTROTIN (22-27 Gage; Dollars p Per 100 nd 
Mliquippay Par cS: vr.cin<tvlceren emicn 725 7.925 wae 
Niles} O. 9 R29 4.6i5.5 ck ctaokd puree eee 5 7 725 7.925 8.125 
TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 WNiles,O. R2 ........ : 7.85 
Ib Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . 8.60 


b 
Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.05$10.30 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.15 10.40 
Fairless,Pa. U5 . 10.15 10.40 
Fontana,Calif.K1 10.80 11.05 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.05 10.30 
Ind.Harb. Y1 .. 10.05 10.30 
Pitts., Calif. Cli. 10.80 11.05 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2.. 10.15 10.40 


10.30 
10.30 


Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.05 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.05 


BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.95 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.85 
Yorkville, O. wi0 - 7.85 
HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 Gage) 
Aliquippa, Pa. 35 isc... $7.50 
Garyeind Seon cece. coca 7.50 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 7.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.50 
WH Vin; ae) oy weve acres 7.50 
Yorkville,O. W10 .....; 7.50 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... $7.85 MANUFACTURING TERNES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.95 (Special Coated, Base Box) 
Fairless,Pa. US ........ 7.95 Gary,Ind. U5 .........- 9.70 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 8.60 IrvinPa. US ......... 9.70 
Gary, Inds (UDme mnie circle ka GO. aay 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 ..... 7.95 ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1..7.85 (8 Ib Coated, Base Box) 
Irvin; Pare US sons es ge 1.80" Garysind:. USA ce ness: $11.25 
WIRE Pittshure:Calif?, Clie ..1.10;20 
2 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....9.30 
WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, Roebling,N.J. R5 . .9.60 
Low Carbon SiChicago,JI. R2 .:.... 9.30 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..7.65 §S.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.25 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 7.65 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2....9.40 
VAIO) LIL etal aeerersiersieceeiore Wasou Struthers, O. Yilveleeleseecie 9.30 
Atlanta SADT Geert etesislerele (60) Trenton, Ned, (AC | eccls soie 9.60 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 7.75 Waukegan,Ill. AZ ...... 9.30 
Buffalo W12 ......---.. (oH Worcester,Mass. A7 ....9.60 
Chicago W13 ........ core 
Cleveland A7, C20..... ihe pele el SUEUR Carbon 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8..7.75 ‘ajton,Ill. Ll... +20... 9.50 
Donora,Pa. AT ..+-+.-- 7.65 Bartonville,IIl. K4 ..... 9.40 
PO ULWtH VAC ote cake ele olele. 3 ole 7.65 Buffalo TWi2) 2 osk6 ohn 9.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.65 GlevelandiwAve so. eee: 9.30 
Fostoria,O.(24) Sl ..... 7.75 DonoraiPasw AT. ie hocnn 9.30 
Houston S5 ......-.+.6- 7.90" THuluth AT ek. ck eee 9.30 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...8.00 Yostoria Oo. S81 Pe, MOR) 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.65 Johnstown, Pa. Bow eeOso 
Joliet, I. I (ee RAO eeee 7.65 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....9.55 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....7-90 ytosangeles B3 ........ 10.25 
Kokomo, Ind. CiG Tees weed Milbury, Mass. (12) N6 ..9.60 
LosAngeles B3 ......... 8.60 yinnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.50 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....7.90 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.30 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..7-65 wuncie,Ind. I-7 ....-... 9.50 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 .7.65 Palmer,Mass.(12) W12..9.60 
Palmer,Mass. Wi2 .....7.95 pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...10.25 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..-.8.60 portsmouth,O. P12 .....9.30 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ..... 7.65 Roebling,N.J. RS foe. 9.60 
Rankin,Pa. AT .....++-- 7.65 § Chicago,IIl, R2 ......9.30 
S$.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....... 7.65 §'SanFrancisco C10 ...10.25 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....8.60 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...9.40 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.75 struthers,O. Y1 ........ 9.30 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ..... 7.65. prenton, Neda ATi e te 9.60 
Sterling,Il, NIB ..2.s--7:78 qwankesan Tl AT <n ca: 9:30 
Struthers,O. Y1 .......+ 7.65 Worcester A7, J4, T6...9.60 
wankers a. A Tae ee WIRE, Fine & Weaving Coils) 
R i 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ... MIton An? Pieae 15.80 
WIRE, Gal’d., for ACSR Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....15.70 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 12-65) ‘Buffalonwileeeene eee 15.60 
Buffalo W12 ........+-. 12.65 Chicago W13 .......-. 15.60 
Cleveland A7 ..... 12.65 Cleveland A7 ......... 15.60 


Donora,Pa. AT ....++- 


lay IN Geeqeoaooano 12.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12.775 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.65 


Muncie,Ind. I-7 ....... 12.85 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 ...12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....12.95 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...13.45 
Portsmouth,O. P12 .... 


Roebling,N.J. R5 ...... 12.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 12.75 
Struthers,O. Y1 .......12.65 
Trenton,N.J. AT ......12.95 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 .....12.65 


Worcester,Mass. A7 ...12.95 


WIRE, Upholstery Baise) 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 sescee 9.30 
Alton TY. Tot Gisissd eccises 9.50 
Buffalo W12 0 


Cleveland A7 ... 
Donora,Pa. AT 


Duluth VAT ca nentes we. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 9.55 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 10.25 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.50 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.30 


NewHaven,Conn. AT ... 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ..... 9. 60 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.15.70 
Fostoria,O. S1 .. . 15.60 


Houston S55 wanes ss <6 15.85 
Jacksonville, Fla. “Ms . 15.95 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....15.60 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....15.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 15.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 15.85 


Monessen,Pa. P16 ... a 


Muncie,Ind. I-7 ....... 15.80 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....15.90 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...16.45 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 15.60 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 15.90 
ROPE WIRE (A) 
Bartonville,Il]l. K4 ....12.75 
Buffalo W12 ........ . 12.75 
WOSstoria, OF Ls ae asses 12.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....12.75 
Monessen,Pa. P7 .....12.75 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ......12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.05 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.75 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 13.05 
St.Louis L8 .. BAe re) 
SparrowsPt., Md. B2 .- 12.85 
Struthers,O;-Y1 ao. se 12.75 
Worcester,Mass. J4 ....13.05 


(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25¢c for Improved Plow 
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i ase ma 7 doo nome — 


Longer than 6 in.: 


WIRE, Tire Bead Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......10.60 Craw’dsvill 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....16.55 Houston S5 ......-.- 10.85 Foose aike ATS 19 our ree! Ber etenin : 54 in. and smaller.. 8.0 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ....16.55 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..10.70 Houston S5 ....17.40 18 95** % in and smaller ; 60.5 % %s and 1 in. 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ....17.05 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.60 Jacksonville M8. .17.25 19.05 7enin, .to1%.in. NAIA. ..eeeee esses + 6.0 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat Joliet,IM. AT .......... 10.60 Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.95$ incl. . f 55.5 High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
Anderson tna, G6....11.65 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ...10.85 Kan.City,Mo. 85 17.40 ..... 15% in and larger .. 53.5 6 in. and shorter: 
aii GremnG meee 41.9 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 10.70 Kokomo C16 ..17.25 18.807 3 eee 5 in. and smaller.. 26.0 
Basten TGeee ee. i119, LosAngeles B3 ........11.40 Minnequa C10 17.40 18.95** Hex (Nusss Eeisned ie %, %, and 1 in. 
Buffalo W12 416g Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..10.85 P’lm’r,Mass.W2 17.45 19.00t Slatted Famed (Onetel ates. Taree nee 3.0 
Chiesso Wie ite, Pittsburg,Calif. C11 |.11.40. Pitts.,Calif. C11 17.50 19.05t 1 in. and smaller .. 63-0 yoneer than 6 in.: 
GisvalanasAves See it'63 S-Chicago,II R2...... 10.60 SparsOWsPE TB? 17 SBRIgSse ie tacl ce eee 5% in. and smaller..+13.0 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.11.65 S:SanFrancisco C10 ....11.40 Sterling(37)N15 17.25 19.05;T pack aval TECH ikeeee % %, and 1 in. 
DETeT ON CCN. ties SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.70 Waukegan AT ..17.15 18.70t Lye in-vand jargon os.) ee er en ey, + 32.0 
Fostoria,O. S1 ........ 11.65 Sterling,Il. (37) N15 ..10.70 Worcester A7 ..17.45 Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. Flat Head Capscrews: 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..11.75 Coil No. 6500 interim “""* ‘Gnel. Slotted) : roe" “4, in, and smaller. . + 76.0 
Kokomo,Ind. Cié6 ..... 11.65 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 $10.65 WIRE, Merchant Quality 5% in. and smaller.. 60.5 Setscrews, Square Head, 
Massillon, 0. RSW ed 16an Atlanta Anti iry.cr 10.75 (6 to 8 gage) An’ld Galv ¥% in. to 1 in., incl. 63.0 Cup Point Coarse Thread: 
Milwaukee 23. ........ iio Bastenvilie Tl. KA. 10.75 AlaiCity, Alas R2 S165 9.208" 9 1% tor 13 in. incl’ 890 ‘Through’ 1 in.) dlame= 
err PT, P16 11.65 Buffalo Wi2 ..........10.65 Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 1% in. and larger... 53.5 6 in. and shorter.. Net 
Palmer, Mass. Wi2 ....11.95 Chicago Wis ........10.65 Atlanta(s) All 8.75 9.425% CAP AND SETSCREWS Longer than 6 in... +23 
BEN ucket,R.I. N8 ....11.95 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 10.75 Bartonville(48) K4 8.75 9.425 (Base discounts, packages, ETS 
hiladelphia JERE eT ROR Ree 11.95 Donora,Pa. AZ ........ 10.65 Buffalo W12 ....8.65 9.20; per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) RIV 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... A 75a DUIS eee 10.65 Cleveland AT ....8.65....- F.o.b. Cleveland and/or 
Rome,N.Y. R6 .....-.. 11.65 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....10.65 Crawfordsville M8 8.75 9.425 Hex Head Capscrews, freight equalized with Pitts- 
SharomPaeesou scseee 11.65 Houston $5 . {0.90 Donora,Pa. AT 8.65 9.20; Coarse or Fine Thread, purgh, f.0.b. Chicago and/or 
Trenton,NJ. R5 ......11.95 Jacksonville, Fla. MS ..10.75 Duluth AT ...... 8.65 9.20; Bright: freight equalized with Bir- 
Warren,0, B9 ........11.65 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...10.65 Fairfield T2 ....-.8.65 9.201 6 in. and shorter: mingham except where equal- 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T611.95 Joliet,Ill. AZ ......--..10.65 Houston(48) S5 .8.90 9.45** % in. and smaller.. 40.0 ization is too great. 
NAILS, Stock esis. KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.90 Jacks’ville,Fla. M8 8.75 9.425 As ey and 1 in. Structural ¥y% in., larger 12.25 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..173 Kokomo,Ind. C16 _...10.75 Johnstown B2(48) 8.65 9.3258 GbEke  ooroacaao0d 22.0 ys in. under: List less 19% 
Aliquippa,Pa. 35... 173 LosAngeles BS ....... 11.45 Joliet,Il. AT... -8.65 3.2050 eFeFeFSFeSFsSsFSS— 
anta All ..........175 Minnequa,Colo. C10 . .10.90 ans.City(48) S5 8.90 9.45** 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 175 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..11.45 Kokomo Ci6 ....8.75 9.30T BOILER TUBES 
Cina \WAIKY “sh scoaaec 173 S.Chicago,IIl. R2 ....10.65 LosAngeles B3 9.60 10.2758 Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
Cleveland AQ ..........173 S-SanFrancisco C10 ...11.45 Minnequa C10 ..8.90 9.45** Wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 SpParrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.75 Monessen P7(48) 8.65 9.325§ O.D. B.W. Seamless—— Elec. Weld 
BOE AT Re Sererde 173 Sterling,Il. (37) N15 ..10.75 Palaes Meee W12 8.95 9.507 bis Sh H.R. C.D. H.R. 
ulu ek SS Se F itts.Calif. C11 ..9.60 10.15¢ 1. -----+---- 1 rie 25.98 23.54 
FairfieldAla, ‘T2....,.473 AlabamaGity nla. he 212 Rankin,Pa. AT ..8.65 9.201 1% 1010177: a8 ese Sie eoces 
Houston $5 ......000 00. 178 Atlanta All ... ""py4 S-Chicago R2 ... 8.65 9.208% 1% sss sr++ a3 aus oa ren 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....175 Bartonville. K4 .... p14 8:SanFran. C10. .9.60 10.15%" 5% -es+ +: is ey 40.8 20-57 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... Gs GRIN TRIS IGA, TIS COTE Pon ee eee) TON ee oS a 13 38.44 45.05 34.20 
Folet TI VATS Saee ee 173 Donora,Pa. AT . "“Dy9 Sterling(48) N15 8.90 9.575tt 2% -------- a ae Sa eoioe 
KansasCity, Mo. S85... 178 anne i a othe erates ae Sterling(1) (48) 8.80 9.475t+ DA Bogen 508 alps 46.99 55.06 41.81 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 175 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... p12 Struthers,O. Y1 ..8.65 9.30t 3% -------- a6 ea gues aoc00 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....178 Houston $5 317 Worcester,Mass.A7 8.95 9.50t 2% ----- 7: a4 26.0" Coot eee 
se ee ee ee ee Siew odes 12 59.76 70.03 53.19 
SAEs Cet, Cll ....192 Joliet,IN. A7 . moT5 Based one zinc price Of nnn 
WV INE vou eeus ae 173 Kan BSnaeeee AW. ce. §10c.  tLess 
gichiedeo tao eck. Fe ay 217 than 10c. #110.50c. **Subject RAILWAY MATERIALS 
SparrowsPt.,.Md. B2 ....175 Mi aap so to zine equalization extras. i 
Sterli finnequa, Colo. C10 217 Standard Tee Rails 
Sterling. IN.(7) N15 ....175 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 236 All 60-16 
cester,Mass. A7 ....179 S.SanFrancisco C10 236 FASTENERS Rai:s No.1 No.2 No. 2 Under 
(To Wholesalers: per cwt) SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 214 (Base discounts, full con- Bessemer,Pa. U5 5.525 5.425 «e+. 6.50 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ....$9.10 Sterling, I].(7) N15 214 foinen auenuty,. Ser cent off tira aan ieee tara tny 5sp25) 5.425 Bakers 6.50 
NAILS, Cut (100 Ib ke FENCE POSTS . 2OnDem ern 1 Ala. 5006 ees GON Ravan 6.50 
a 3) JACEE ry ee Be BOLTS Goiapinul WE dossessuocces 5.525 5.425 Bie 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 ..$9.80 ChicagoHts.,IN. C2, I-2 172 Cartiaser Machine Bolts Huntington,W.Va. C15 .....- caes nets Bone ED 
Wheeling, W.Va. W10 . 9.80 TN GT LAT TTD ‘u 1 Size Body (cut thread) IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .... 5.525 5.425 5.475 ters 
incANIAL IDA, 1s 5 ¥% in. and smaller: Johnstown,Pa. B2 .......... AOD area (16)6.50 
POLISHED STAPLES Cal meee a ee i72 “6 in. and shorter 49.9 lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.525 5.425. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 untington.W.Va. C15 ..172 ta BS i : a ea ; g sees 6.50 
L o alles. Tesi P Longer than 6 in .. 39.0 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ........ 5.525 5.425 7.00 
Aliquippa, Pa, Tog eee ieee Cae eit sees ae Reietate thr ieine: StesltonsPases. mayen ee Mp OR Sona oe 
Boe ie at a ateetewend ae Stinneaua Cole! ea 2 2 ee ee age aye Williamsport,Pa. S19 ....... mhalenel rapsrene fetveris 6.50 
Crawfordsville,Ind. MS .. Sterling.II.(1) N15 ....172 11% in’: n 6 in. .. 35.0 TE PLATES 
Os eo a te ne onswanda,N.Yo Bi? y 174 Shine ee oe g5.9 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... G60. Gisvelant: Boe ee aa 
Duty Baer ee sce 175 WIRE, Barbed Col, Undersized Body (roied  Gary,ind. UB ...... +++:6.60 KansasCity,Mo. $5 ....14.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .1...., ive AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 193** thread) y (rolle Ind.Harbor, Ind. I-2'....6.60 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......14.75 
EGURON (eld) akin gaabetee igo Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 190§ % in. and smaller: Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.60 Minnequa Colo C10. ..14.75 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....177 Atlanta All .......... 16st ce tek nal chorten: Peri hee Ce ORIN oe ey, Pittsburgh P14 ar 14576, 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 175 Bartonville,Il. K4 ...... 198 Carriage, Machine, Lag B ig Seattle BS... sess 6.75 Seattle BB .....00.. 02. 15.25 
UIT ING Getcoaneee 175 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..198 Hot Galvanized: ag Bolts steelton,Pa. B2 ........ 6.60 5 ai 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... iso Donora,Pa. A7 ........ 193+ % in. and smaller: Torrance, Calif. C11 ....6.75 SCREW SPIKES 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... i77 Duluth A7 ............193} 6 in. and shorter 29.0 Lebanon,Pa. B2 14.50 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....180 HairiieldyAlasel2 gene 193+ Longer than 6 in. .. 15.0 JOINT BARS ek ne : 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....194 Houston S5 ..........198** % in. and lar er: ~ Bessemer,Pa. US ..... 6.975 STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
RankinsPaqe Ay ease. 175 Jacksonville.Fla. M8 ...198 All ian ens Bere Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....6.975 Fairfield,Ala. T2 9.75 
S.Chicago,IM. R2 ...... 475 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....196§ Lag Hale Hn ee 12.0 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.975 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.9.75 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....177 Joliet. AT ..... 02... 193+ 6 in. and short aa Joliet,IN. US ..........6.975 KansasCity,Mo. 85 .....9.75 
Sterling,M.(7) “N15 <..1475 KAnseaCH@ Mom 66 dees  Lonecr than'é ine 49-0 Lackawanna,N.¥. B2 ..6.975 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ........9.75 
erento see Ny Medes Kokomo. Ind. Gig. ees 19st Plow nid "Pan: Bele cf -Y Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.975 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.75 
TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler BEY ecu Cola: C10 ..198** ¥% in. and smaller by Steelton, Pa. B2 °c... 6.975 Pittsburgh J5) ©... es ces 9.75 
(141ghGaill iper 97. Ib Nek Box) EON a Paes take 1968 6 in. and shorter.. 49.0 Seattle B3 .........-.. 10.25 
Cell’ No. 3150 ittsbure.Calif. C11 ..213+ Larger than % in. or AXLES S.Chicago,lll. R2 ...... 9.75 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 $10.26 Imsinlere, INE Soodocn eltky; age nea @ Ab 39.0 Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ...8.775 Struthers,O. Y1 -....... 9.75 
TES a CF Ee oa teiae S.Chicago.Il. R2 ....193** Blank Bolts ........ goes Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....8.775 Youngstown R2 PS ON 
Bartonville,Il. K4 ... 110.36 S;S*METAncisco C10_...218* Step, Elevator. Tire Bolts 49.0 
uote (We Deke 10.26 SPatrowsPoint,Md. B2..198§ Stove Bolts, Slotted: Footnotes 
Chieago Wid 2114.28 Sterling,I.(7) Nis ...193tt % to % in. incl., (iy Chioage bese a5) panne 
f "I ’ i r mi 
Craw fordaville Ind. M8 10.36 NoyeN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. ae in. and shorter . 55.0 (2) Angles, flats, bands. (27) Bar mill cee 
onora,Pa. A7 ........10.26 larity cA aeR Deena: 187** f; to ¥% in., inclu- (3) Merchant (28) Bonderized 
Duluth AT iene EP 10.26 Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-14%¢a.J5 1908 SiVemit Achar eae DOs Ommn Reinforcing. (29) Youngstown base 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... io.26 Atlanta All ......... .192* NUTS (5) 1% to under 17/16 in.; (30) Sheared; for universal mill 
Houston SB. h..kee.4ccs 40.51 Bartonville. K4 ......192 Res. & Heavy Square Nuts: LAE (LG coninder =L 3 0/ hee add 0.45c. 
Fackconvile Wig, MS clings Crawfordsville,tnd, Ms ..192 _ All sizes ...0.....- 55.5 G.100; Uo 15/16: te) Sein... (at) widths over Te Aaa 
Jon -10. DOnorawes «. s : : inclusive, 7.05¢. for widths % in. and under 
ohnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.26 HEA ALT ye teehee 187; Square Nuts, Reg. & (6) Chicago or Birm. Base by 0.125 in, and thi 
otxaidily IN? onmasaecee {ose Duluth UAT Gunscsee me 197+ Heavy, Hot Galvanized: (7) Chicago base 2 cols. lower. (39) Buffs : ere 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 Hainfiesd Alana T 2 senee se. deve _ JMS Socconoaad 41.90 (8) 16 Ga. and heavier. ae eee 
BOILER NGG na TRG) oustonl Soles. (kmtiocr j9o** Hex Nuts, Reg. & (9) Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ (34) 9 g0e for Gut. lengths. 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 11.05 J2¢ksonville.Fla. M8 ....192 Heavy, Hot Pressed: (10) ae Cees (35) 72” and narrower. 
Minnequa,Colo. Cid ...10.51 JOhnstown,Pa.(43) B2..190§  % in. and smalier.. 60.5 (11) Fee: Plate bases Meee ee 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..11.04 Joliet, AT .......... 187+ _% in. to 1 in., incl.. 55.5 (12) Worcester, Mass. base. (37) Chicago base, 10 points 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....10.26 K2nsasCity,Mo. S5 ....192** 1% in. to 1% in., (13) Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. & 38) ae une nee 
SSanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 Kokomo.Ind. C16 ......189¢ _, incl. ..... 0... sees CLISe rena Gor, LETTS aw. ee Ta 
SparrowsPt.,Md, B2 ..10.36 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..192** 1% in. and larger .. 53.5 for gage 0.142 and lighter, (39) 48” and narrower. 
(40) Lighter than 0.035"; 


. .210* Hex Nuts, Reg. & 


Sterling,I1.(37) N15 ..10.36 UE Cil i C 5.80. 
Coil. No. Gin dinlen IN ooo acco. 187; Heavy, Cold Punched: (15) 34” and thinner, 0.035” and heavier, ‘0.2 
Aaa para Gity ae paste 60 SiChicago. Mls RZ ie Lore * % in. and smaller.. 60.5 (16) 40 Yb and under. higher. e S 
MabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.60 sterting,DI.(7) N15 ..192ty ,% im. to1% im. mel. 55.5 1 Ta only; 0.25 im, & (49) Sem aonathe fob i 
re Son eR EOacod Ut in. eavier. gths, f.o.b. mill; 

Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....10.70 An'Id Galv wee Nuts. All Types ++ 53.5 (18) To dealers. deld. in mill zone or within 
Buffalo W12 ..........10.60 WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone Hot Galvan’ ae OO ORS aay pecan ee 
Chicago W13 .......... 10.60 Ala.City, Ala, R2 17.15 18,70"* % in. and small CA Nene eee Con ee re eee 
ey EME 1070 Aligippaha, 56 175 18.05 4% ik ed ih ane eae Ce ee at et aR ag Veen ao 
Dolo AT ........10.60 Bartonville K4 ..17.25 19.05 1% in. to (ig ine 41.5 (92) Special quality. _ (49) 34 and smaller rounds; 

ith Araeinen te fs 3 10.60 Cleveland A7 ....17.15 .... fel false po eee 46.0) ae ee ee eae ee 9,30c, over 3% in, and other 
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SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded 


Biaps nacheaieee. war . ond Coupled Carload eee from list, % , - 6 

Liber oo 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92 $1.09 $1.48 nee 
Soe ae ne 5.82 c “6 7.62 9.20 10.89 14.81 eae ee _. 
es Vv k Galy* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* alv 
pee ie. ae SORE + 24,2 ee +19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 $15.5 1.25 415.5 aL +15.75 ae + 13.25 
r » Pa. oe +9, one : hee “0125 mameeeers 1.25 ; 152 mediate 1 ae : tees 
ee Nee pdaidaodsa ue + 24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 1255s 1.25 +15.5 at + 15.75 3.5 +13.25 
se se+4+9.25 424.25 +2.75 +19.5 + 0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 1 = + 15.75 3.5 +13.25 

ELECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 

Youngstown R2 ...... +9.25 + 24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 1 +15.75 3.5 +13.25 


—_—_—_————————————— —_—$<—$——_ $$ $$$ 


BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
pize— Inches | ates sees % y, Y% % 1 1% 
HistePernwh ti. sis59:ois sc 5.5¢ 6c 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢ 23¢ 
Pounds Per Ft ....... 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 1.68 2.28 
ae eS EON Es Blk Galv* Blk Galy* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galy* 
AdICUuIppa, aa ID) sc wees ees aoc enae oand ese 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
PATCOn Lime leen ee ene agao eet aes AGo, .-Qda0 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 +2.75 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 4.5 +22 +7.5 +431 +18 +39.5 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Birtlerw eas NG eee 5.5 +21 +6.5 +30 snl + 38.5 Lode Jed nite BEsioEs) eicieer S000 ie ores 
Dg” TER ORO aaesoas. coon) | maaean eee haw Mar abit Os 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Walnless ss Pare NS) series 6 cls. n.d Onoo sistas B00 BOI 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 +2.75 
Hioncanam Calif Ki meennie Sc. Snead mone eae ml aa +8.25 +23.5 +5.25 +19.5 $1.75 +15 0.75 +14.25 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1....  .... afi, aan wars ae iat 4.25 Eid 7.25 +7 10.75 +2.5 13.25 +3.25 
orain, wOnw NS) ae s-a: Pra OG Bee shee aerate whiny ater 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Sharon wea.) S40 ere. ar 55 +21 +6.5 +30 +17 + 38.5 aetere mciiirs oan Bisiars aoetere erareie Ie0 siclete 
Sion Teel DS Veet Soe beech eigen Scie Eaters edd Ree 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 12.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 3.5 +23 +8.5 +32 +19 440.5 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 43.5 12.25 +2.75 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .. 5.5 +21 +6 +30 +17 9 +38.5 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Youngstown R2, Y1 ...... Sone Asie ee Macs pay 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
a aa ced ee EE OT ee 
Size—Inches ........... 1% 2 2% 3 ie 5 
LEATSR TEX Dh Sp eae cee 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 
Pounds Per Wt. 6.2. b ees ETS 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
igh) Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galvy* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 Mea ey ee ie TN Hi 
PNRone eT Balto eeyn oes 12.75 +1.75 SRO ahh 14.75 +1.5 14.75 +1.5 ee Dedman 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 14.75 0.25 15:25. 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
ipTicl mPa NO ris eich vie. 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
AINIeSS,© Pa. INS <avecee:0 12.75 +41.75 13.25 +1.25 14.75 41.5 14.75 41.5 4.25 +12.5 4.25 +12.5 
Fontana, Calif. Ki .... 1.25 +13.25 1.75 +12.75 3.25 +13 3.25 +13 +7.25 +24 +7.25 +24 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Yi 13.75 +0.75 14.25 +0.25 15.75 +0.5 15.25 +0.5 5.25 +11.5 5.25 +11.5 
GOLAN BOs IN Striais censievels © 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 seine seotele inisrs rere 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ....... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 heen A Scere 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 12575 GATS 13.25 +1.25 14.75 +1.5 14.75 +1.5 4.25 +12.5 4.25 +12.5 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
Youngstown R2, Y1 .... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zine (10.00c, East St. Louis). 
e 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras on ae . Pa dhe oA 
H.R. Bars; C.R. 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
A ooh Forg- 4 peas sue ay ate Bare 
—Rerolling— in wR. F. tura at: || © 802° Siansusieersks Sich duke OO Shee : 
Type Ingot Siabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire vee SAMOS Cow ee rei eee aone ips 39.75 
OAL be a RG 22.00 27.00 iGore 36.00 40.00 42.00 44.25 48.50 45:00)! MS LG pre ctr 40.35 44.50 49.50 54.50 58.25 
PADRE 5 atid 23.75 30.25 36.50 39.00 40.75 43.00 45.00 49.25 CP by Syl |S ooodenas 45.05 49.35 54.70 60.10 owen 
ES Gmeeiers eins 23.25 28.00 37.25 37.25 42.00 44.25 46.25 51.25 47.50 316 Cb ee as are aoe ee 
a5 bielehetsice 25.25 31.50 38.00 40.50 42.75 45.00 47.25 52.00 52.00 OP Faccoomeee pea O46 ree ees ee 
Bigs. 25.50 S215 40.75 45.75 45.00 47.25 ere ae ae on eae pice vee are) 4 
sigrao 32.00 41.00 46.00 45.50 48.00 Si 5 BiG) Oo. eaooomo ooo sn : : 5 5 erehene 
27.00 33.25 40.50 44.25 45.25 47.75 ae eee poe oe gaa Boe oone als 
eterelts breiowo ci 5 3 55.50 58.5 25 ETO 400) qemtereterntsecoctenn 6 ; : a Bieses 
28.50 36.75 oe en foie 47.75 51.25 58.75 58.75 | Inconel 48.00 59.55 70.15 80.85 0 ons 
30. 143) 38.25 47.25 50.25 52.75 55.75 60.25 63.00 63.00 | Nickel Aeon Senos: GE PH. Pa) So60 
39.75 49.50 57.75 64.50 63.75 67.00 71.00 80.50 80.50 | Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 
49.75 61.50 78.00 84.25 86.50 91.00 92.75 96.75 96.75 | Monel 4 «2+ 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 eeee 
ap or SOS 77.50 TOUS 86.50 91.00 92.75 99.00 104.25 | Copper tee tees sees 46.00 
39.75 49.50 62.25 69.25 69.25 73.00 76.75 80.75 80.75 ; 
eieke 55.50 70.00 76.50 77.00 80.75 84.50 89.25 88.50 Sip, Carbon Base 
48.00 60.00 76.75 88.25 86.25 90.75 93.50 101.00 101.00 aac d Lar arp 
32.25 40.00 47.00 53.50 52.50 55.50 59.75 65.50 65.50 - ae des os es 
; Sood eels 106.75 5.000 95.25 106.75 105.50 ee aavree CODDELE 7) s cterereisheteiwtareteivtav sists creteloleneievateledsrere F : 
9.75 a 
Popes tO see oe 32.00 a or 06 40.25 40.25| *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
aCe 950 2550 29.75 36.00 33.50 35.25 37.50 46.75  46.75| New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
aS 16.73 50 2825 31.00 32,00 33.75 35.00 40.25 40.25]| C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
aa pak ae aes 28.75 Bek 32.50 34.25 36.00 48.25 48.25] ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
420 1.1.1. 26:00 © ©33.50 © 34.25 475 «= 39.25 41.25 © 45.25 += 52.00 _—«6 2.00 | ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 
430 ...... 17.00 21.75 28.75 32.00 32.50 34.25 36.00 40.75 40.75 
AS OH lets noo pcr 29.50 ates 33.00 34.75 36.75 51.75 42.00 
ete o875 37.75 .... 42.00 44.25 46.00 56.00 56.00 Tool Steel 
BAG Tye is sie aon 39.25 59.00 44.25 46.50 47.75 70.00 70.00 
Q ‘ i Ib 
el Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire| Grade $ per Ib Grade $ per 
or oe ey steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Agate eso ae con Regular Carbon ... 0.305 Cr-Hot Work ..... ee 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop Co.; | Extra Carbon ..... 0.360 W-Cr Hot Work .. 0. 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of ew | Special Carbon .... 0.475 V-Cr Hot Work ... 0.520 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus pubs a Oil Hardening ..... 0.475 Hi-Carbon-Cr ...... 0.925 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp. ; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris coy satern ea. 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Ine. ; Green: wee Stee Grade by Analysis (%) 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co. ; ine ersOn etee) Z iv., Ww Cr Vg Co Mo 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc. : Jessop Steel oa ait Boos os 1.6 12.95 I 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless Steel Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel ran oes 2 n- 2028 fae ee aoe ng 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co. ; Lukens — ae 0.5 ac i 4 a 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal uae ee a i 5 ce 
Miavale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U.S. Steel Corp.; |? : ee Te 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., Aimerican Chain & Cable Co. “ag Eaebure® ae ae ore . 
; ‘ Pan i » Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- : a ae 5.00 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp. ; nivers de a EGE The O. Shatont sicele Comp ohise ri 3 eee say 
pany Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc. ; Sawhill Tubular : oe aetrd Tube Co.; Superior Steel | 13.75 3.75 2 5 Bo 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Ine.; a eee acne mochalioy Ge The hee 15 1.9 ie. 5 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Ee corp 5. Tectaloey (8. < Te silat ; ak 2 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary fo) ruci (ise 0. 7 aad 4 1 aay 8.5 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steels Inet Us rere Products Dee Peale crea | uor aleiieoronicerdinclides At, ats, Eee Glico! 
Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wa ‘u Se Washington Steel. Corp. C13, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. 


Steel Co., subsidiary of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor 
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Pig lron F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 
Malle- Besse- 
No. 2 Malle- Besse- No. 2 
Basic Foundry able mer Basic Foundry able magh 
Birmingham District Duluth. 1-3 lie oerseleatscreeressiels clsiele sie riece 66.00 66.50 66.50 anion 
Birmingham eR2eqehieeien ate 62.00 62.50t .... sees TOTO) Ete erLSigeloreneicicyoereicloraaler= PORTO AMY Tees 68.50 Be 
Birmingha nie Guyane eeaccnen een eRe, 62.50¢ 66.50 ante Everett,Mass. E1 67.50 68.00 : 3 
Woodward, Ala... W15" ce cisictecece.cieine 62.00°* 62.50t 66.50 ererene Fontana,Calif. K1 6 75.00 75.50 avelete! . 
Cincinnati, deld. CID OanOOna alate 70.20 ie adnd Geneva, Utah Clie aceiss serisnitsereaie ee OOL00 66.50 68.90 Ole 
GraniteGity, Ill) G4 San ce eciieneiselsiens ai) bats . ecefete 
Ironton,Utah C11 ............ eieienate : A avatars eee 
BE iialo Disotot Minnequa,Colo. C10... ..s.ceeecees 68.00 68.50 69.00... 
NSIS 13Hb, 1G) senbduncooncoosnoce GO GE GeO Gree) Rack wooula Tennae TS een ee ee .... 62,50 66.50 isiers 
NGLonawanday Nav oeLO) sm ecleciaeicisiere acer 66.50 67.00 67.50 GUSEOMOAT JS) aocosoat Sa ene .. 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 ............. 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 Cincinnatio sa@eldsmnmrincm enn neers 73.44 eee see 
Boston), eld wie doce eeheee ceeetne 77.29 17.79 78.29 Sono pees Sete 
Rochester, N.Y., deld. 22... ....0-. 69.02 69.52 70.02 eee **Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
Syracuse;N-Y.,;) deld. o.eccien cme ss 70.12 70.62 71.12 eoee ¢Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
ean ain (Rae PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
S.Chicagol. R220. 22 TTI 66.00 66.50 «66.50 «67.00 Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
MChicago TU WAL ieo.cicwie sits, inrecve so 66.00 Retere 66.50 67.00 ee das de ame 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on whic 
Milwaukee.) Geld.” jc rcae eines oe Cris 69.02 69.52 69.52 70.02 3 1.fo-2, Ore : 
Muskegon, Michos (deldoinicieirec ee ieee 74.52 74.52 ae Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 
i Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, inclusive, add $2 per ton 
Cleveland District and each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 
Cleveland eR AW Catan niaiwiers a spiesy sre 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
INTO MONG, GOCE Lonncodecsdaode 69.52 70.02 70.02 70.52 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
id- i istri (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
ee CDS UiCh thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
Birdshoro;P 2. VISIO) cde cyieerne cack ee 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
Chester Par eam rcretetriis as aiavatertacie ts 68.00 68.50 69.60 cree portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
Swedeland,Pa. AZ ...........-.+.55 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 Jackson, Ohio 1-35) Jill % cys sala sjaie oles ls witsto iemaioelere Ghouaoon0gD Axe AOw) 
NewYork, deld. ............+.+.5 w-1- 75,50 76.00... . Butialo s Elenco ee eee ee Seotdon es 
Dewar ents, COR os cored nats oi sivicie, ose 72.69 73.19 73.69 74.19 : 
Hadelphia,, “deld: yates oceve es 70.41 70.91 71.41 71.99 
FITOy IN: Veo PMs Rte a LD ea Sie 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
Pittsburgh District each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% ere 
NevillelslandsPa, 6P6) aces eee 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 CalvertCity,Ky. P15 .......++ee sees cere eee e eee ees aisraverore ste ute 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides) NiagaralWalis N.Y) PLS o). x1s svcle sie sles el sio\elanokelinrs| os: shelleialieleiers sie a0G50 i 
Aliquippa, deld. a ae Rn Ps ee Ree) 67.95 67.95 68.48 Keokuk,Ilowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2 . ses 103.50 
McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. ......... 1... 67.60 67.60 68.13 Keokuk, lows, 0-H. \@ Wary, 1234 tb piglets; 10 2) Rt Uae ee ceee 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, allowed) Up: to) $9)7 Keo) ci. ein cin cresiersiate wioleisheteleiecels Govodacoogss a 
Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. .. SOOO 68.26 68.26 68.79 
Verona, Tratford,Pa., deldtnscces 68.29 68.82 68.82 69.35 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
rackenridge,ba.. Geld. 6.6. sn cienevele 68.60 69.10 69.10 69.63 78.50 
Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% Max) ...-.e-seeeeseseeecceees $78. 
Midland) Pas (ClS Qievsisieic exc wueress sterols, 6O00 Pacocho ono6 eee. Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% Max) .......seeeeeeee Ate 78.50 
istri Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% max) ......-++ssseeee Chrrch c 74.00 
Youngstown District Philadel phiaw del lems een are eee norte emer | 82.67 
UD VATd OHIO’ VAL era ersteisisveneseretetere: ate Notes Reaver’ 66.50 ar Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 
Sharpsville;PansGuet icici elses 66.00 ies 66.50 67.00 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ........ 71.00 
NOUNneStOWN BY L Gani. cere cree oud ears 66.50 67.00 Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. ............ 71.30 averers 71.80 72.30 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Warehouse Steel Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 Ib except: Denver, 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore ,Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Chattanooga, Houston Seattle, no charge. 


SHEETS ————_________. STRIP —— BARS Standard 
Hot- Cold- Gal. Stainless Hot- HR. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.t 4140tt> Shapes Carbon Floor 
ASIANA Ties os 8.59§ 9.86§ ete Pieters 8.64 9.01 10.68 Sefate 9.05 8.97 10.90 
Baltimore ue a6 8.28 8.88 9.68 islets 8.76 9.06 11.344 15.18 9.19 8.66 10.14 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 11.07 wierd 8.23 8.60 10.57 eee 8.64 8.56 10.70 
BOSton® csiste-< oc 9.38 10.44 11.45 53.50 9.42 9.73 12.904 15.28 9.63 9.72 11.20 
Buffalo ..c00 8.25 9.00 11.07 55.98 8.50 8.80 11.00 # 15.00 8.90 8.90 10.45 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 peo 8.40 8.77 10.46 oye) 8.88 8.80 10.66 
Chicago elie) eVietalsire 8.20 9.45 10.10 53.00 8.23 8.60 8.80 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
Cincinnati ..... 8.34 9.48 10.10 52.43 8.54 8.92 11.06 14.86 9.18 8.93 10.21 
Cleveland ..... 8.18 9.45 10.20 52.33 8.33 8.69 10.80 # 14.74 9.01 8.79 10.11 
Dallasia se. ccs oes 7.50 8.80 OAH: 7.65 7.60 11.01 Gond 9.00 9.45 10.70 
DODVCR acs c.clevere 9.40 11.84 12.94 Peres 9.43 9.80 11.19 TOG 9.84 9.76 11.08 
Detroit. |. sams. 8.43 9.70 10.45 56.50 8.58 8.90 9.15 14.91 9.18 8.91 10.13 
Wrie? Pa. cicess 8.20 9.45 9.9510 eierets 8.50 8.75 9.0510 arate 9.00 8.85 10.10 
Houston ..:.... 7.10 8.40 8.45 54.32 7.25 7.20 11.10 13.50 7.25 8.05 9.30 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 eis A500 8.57 8.94 10.68 aaron 8.97 8.90 10.74 
Los Angeles ... 8.45 9.40 12.00 57.60 8.90 8.75 12.10 16.10 8.70 8.85 11.00 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.55 9.80 atyese mrerere 8.60 8.97 11.96# pate 9.01 8.93 10.56 
Milwaukee .... 8.33 9.58 10.23 pine 8.36 8.73 9.03 14.78 8.85 8.69 10.01 
Moline, Ill. .... 8.55 9.80 10.45 LiGuro 8.58 8.95 9.15 see 8.99 8.91 aitete 
New York ..... 8.87 10.13 10.56 53.08 9.31 9.57 12.76# 15.09 9.35 9.43 10.66 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.40 odor eee oad 9.10 9.10 12.00 E056 9.40 8.85 10.35 
Philadelphia ... 8.00 8.90 9.92 52.69 8.70 8.65 11.51# 15.01 8.50 8.75 9.75*%* 
Pittsburgh .... 8.18 9.45 10.45 52.00 8.33 8.60 10.804 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
Portland, Oreg.. 8.50 11.20 11.55 57.38 9.55 8.65 14.50 15.95 8.65 8.30 11.50 
Richmond, Va. . 8.40 aeons 10.40 SOc 9.10 9.00 sees 6.000 9.40 8.85 10.35 
St. Louis ...... 8.54 9.79 10.36 aoe 8.59 8.97 9.41 15.01 9.10 8.93 10.25 
St: Paulie. s.'3 8.79 10.04 10.71 we 8.84 9.21 9.66 Kee 9.38 9.30 10.49 
San Francisco. . 9.35 10.75 11.00 55.10 9.45 9.70 13.00 # 16.00 9.50 9.60 12.00 
Beattleteseene. 9.95 11.15 12.20 57.38 10.00 10.10 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12.10 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 10.71 oe 9.48 9.74 Ssale nes 9.57 9.57 10.91 
Spokane ....... 9.95 11.15 12.20 57.38 10.00 10.10 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12.10 
Washington .... 8.88 easier G50 sete 9.36 9.56 10.94 ener 9.79 9.26 10.74 


*Prices do not include gage extras; fprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 
and heavier; +tags annealed; ttover 4 in.; §§$over 3 in.; #1 in. round C-1018. 

Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-rolled strip and cold-finished bars, 2000 Ib and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 9999 Ib, and 
in Los Angeles, 6000 lb and over; stainless sheets, 8000 lb except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 10,000 lb and in San 
Francisco, 2000 to 4999 1b; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 lb, except in Portland, Oreg., 1000 to 9999 1b; 8—400 to 9999 Ib; 5— 
1000 to 1999 Ib; 8—2000 to 3999 Ib; 1°—2000 Ib and over. 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, yea vweed 
Hitchins, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Til, Stevens Pottery, Ga., | $135: 

alina, Pa., 0; Niles, Ohio, . ; 
Utah, sick io, $138; Cutler, 
uper-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, k 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, wikbures 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis. 
a Stevens Pottery, Ga., $185; Cutler, Utah, 
Silica Brick (per 1000) 
Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa. 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., $150; War- 
ren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, Latrobe, 
Panis bee E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
ockdale, Be ; Lehigh, ; A 
AOE gh, Utah, $175; Los 
Super-Duty: Sproul, , Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, “Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
i. E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., 

Semisilica Brick (per 1000) 
Clearfield, Pa., $140; Philadelphia, 
Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 

Ladle Brick (per 1000) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio. $102. 
High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$235; Danville, Ill., $238; Philadelphia, Clear- 


$137; 


field, Pa., 
$245. 

60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Ill., $298; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $305; Philadelphia, $310. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, Ill., $338; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $345; Philadelphia, $350. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 


$230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $188. 

Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $310. 

Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. 


Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15. 


Magnesite (per net ton) 


Domestic, dead-burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 


Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60% 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net tons, f.o.b. cars 


point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownvills, Tex., $27. 


Aluminum: 


Metal Powder 


Atomized, 500-lb 
drum, freight allowed 


ers; all minus 200 mesh. pending on mesh 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 Ib, landed, duty paid, based cn 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: 


Electrodes 


Carlots i Sa ccde vee one 39.50 
(Per pound f.o.b. shipping FFONNEIOLS) hae ed aioe 41.50 Threaded with nipple; un- 
point in ton lots for minus Antimony, 500-Ib lots 42.00* boxed, f.o.b. plant 
100 mesh, except as noted) Brass, 5000-lb 
Cents ee ee case -30.30-45. 707 GRAPHITE 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: lots ss ov eeveee -40.00-49.80F 
deld. east of Missis- Copper: Di iS th itoib 
sippi River, ocean bags Electrolytic Bod ott BrGy ae = 
23,000 lb and over.. 10.50 Reduced se. so-e nance 14.75* 2 24 $60.75 
F.o.b. Riverton or Tse hee icine ee .. 7.50 2% 30 39.25 
Camden, N. J., west Manganese: 3 40 37.00 
of Mississippi River. 9.50 Minus 35 mesh .... 64.00 aa, a a5 08 
signe Hon, Domes eee oe) aeons 
ea % Fe: Nickel, unannealed ... 74.00 t¢ 60 28.25 
ie a ietes Nickel-Silver, 5000-Ib 8, 9, 10 60 28.00 
Mississippi River, lots ..... ” . 2, .47.80-52.60t 12 72 26.75 
23,000 lb and over 10.50 Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 14 60 26.75 
Electrolytic Iron: ‘s Yb rec tpnised). ren tee a8 ue Seas 
Melting stock, 99.9 opper (atomize - s 
Ho. baeeuler eee Ib lots ...... . .38.30-46.80t 18 72 26.25 
t i Silicone ERC Le nahn 47.50 20 72 25.25 
ments of &% in. x 26.00 
TES Minter a: Shans 28.00 Soldermertecte tole) seloietetese 00% 24 84 : 
Stainless Steel, 304 .. $1.07 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe.. 36.50 Stainless Steel, 316 .. $1.26 CARBON 
PI yigeea cers teictetarctearetsi aie scks 14.50* 
Unannealed (99 + % Zine, 5000-Ib lots 17.50-30.70t 8 60 13.30 
TOP Gas SRE ER ee 36.00 muneaens Dollars 10 60 13.00 
Unannealed (99 + % Melting grade, 99% a “8 aoe 
Fe) (minus 325 60 to 200 mesh, . 6 5B 
mesh) ........... 59.00 nominal ; 1 : es 
3 : 1000 lb and over .. 3.15 17 60 ii. 
Powder Flakes (minus Less than 1000 lb .. 3.30 17 72 11.40 
16, plus 100 mesh). 29.00 Chromium, electrolytic 20 84 11.40 
Carbonyl Iron: 99.8% Cr min 20 90 eRe 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- metallic basis .... 5.00 24 72, 84 Laas 
crons, depending on ara 24 96 1105 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in *Plus cost of metal. +De- 30 84 q0076 
standard 200-lb contain- pending on composition. {De- ae 35 tae 40.70 
i t 


ee EE ee ee ee a 


current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
Western continental European countries. ) 


North South Gulf West 

Atlantic Atlantic Coast coast 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305.. $5.30 $5.30 eae oi 
Bar Size Angles .......cccccerceccsscsrscces 5.05 5.05 raed 456 
Structural Angles ......-rcssccnccecsecrcssee 5.05 5.05 oD ae 
SISO AIS ee elareielavers stole co s.c\ere!sy a «lciele 6) aielelsisle: o.elisieiiste 5.11 5.11 5. r : 
GCUETOEE 6 soos coan DOGE CODO OOOO OOO COOIIO 5.11 5.11 nee ros 
Plates (basic bessemer) ......-++eeeeeeeeeere 6.62 6.62 ne och 
Sheetsqmelin tye encshecta Meveicictelerelert: nlevese oetieyey s roeciatees 8.20 en bee aoe 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quay pg “ase i ae 8.75 8. ‘ : 

x0; 

Nea Be Lene sap eee Ae ee 25.71 25.59 25.59 26.46 
Barbed Wire (f) .....cssecccscssvecceceseses 6.65 6.65 ae aH 
Merchant Bars ......22-e+-+e0% Nenieirtereaiate aay © 6.07 ay ae ee 
Hot-Rolled Bands ........cce+eccseccrererece 7.15 ie pe ios 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ....- H eae ee eG oe 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality oa peas Le oe ee 


Bright Common Wire Nails (§) ....+-+-- nsiale 
+Per 82 lb, net reel. §Per 100-lb kegs, 20d n 
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ails and heavier. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 


Mesabi bessemer ........ aval etnlerevevesisistatele $11.60 
Mesabi nonbessemer ..............- sews 24S 
OldM Range) Pessemen ys «ees ein clams wiaiele 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer ...........+ee0+ 11.70 
Open-hearth lump ........... Scigpocoods » 12.70 
High spHosigs ep ake cee eo veces celeaisls 11.45 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 

New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 

concentrates ir percmcr shstercteters sats 25.00-27.00 

Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


Swedish (Dasie. 6500 cnc ecrciale weiner So trh 
N. African hematite (spot) ........ .-. nom. 
Brazilian iron ore, 68.5% ........--seee 14.60 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 
CURIAM Gino. cg.cadco ul 60 SON OOOO ODD $9.50-10.00 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. miiling 
LO nn 0 Hd Da OUWOODOO OO OUI OR 17.00-22.00 
*Before duty. 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included), 


$134.46 per long ton unit, c.if. U. S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account: other than Indian, 
nominal; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore 

Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and Rhodesian 


CTR oncoccageace 56 Oooo ACOOS $46.00-48.00 
ASG TZ.BL, letstete nies iol pis sisye'sialelateieleve 42.00-44.00 
48% NO LAatlO 2. 6.52. wens es efeinis 32.00-34.00 


South African Transvaal 
48% no ratio $32.00-34.00 


44% no ratio 24.00-25.00 
4Q0 ST ieorsts sistas oteierreltelclel efereer $51.00-55.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
1 Ro emesis Wires eet eae or Oe SEDI he .O 39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
mines” sUNPACKEM Vociis eke s)<ie)elstorelesisi= alee $1.23 


Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 


UNINYA sroponacgddnoooNob Ho dawanee $2.25-2.40 
UGE SOasocn ao S BERRA oso OND ODS 2.50-3.10 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb VO, 

DOMestle a noe ne eles aie ore wale cette etantee 31.00 

Metallurgical Coke 

Price per net ton 

Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, Pa., furnace ........ $14.75-15.75 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ........ 18.00-18.50 

Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham, OVENS 2. .cccccccccsscccvces 

Cincinnati” deld \aciacics cvol=tersiate 


Buffalo,” OVeCNS ie . crsteveisiaselete el olsinite Rie laieleisters 
Camden, N. J., ovens ASR 


Detroit ovens. «mites oeieelele 

Pontiac, Mich., deld. 

Saginaw, Mich., deld. 
Wriese Pas, OVENS tre aeeercteoheleielenel terete i iatene 30.50 
Everett, Mass., ovens: 

New England, deld. 


Indiananpolis, ovens 
Ironton, Ohio, ovens 
Cincinnati, deld. 
Kearny, N. J., ovens Sho ats 
Milwaukee, Ovens <7. 50.05. owe ca« vclss sclels E 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens. 29.25 
Painesville, Ohio, ovens 
Cleveland, Geld’ W025 - isi \ersieis jel sinter rcieys re 
Philadelphia; (OVENS) Vere. cielsiels's ele os sf ele) creiorers 
St Louis, OVENS erecielenticleetelboretstalelelersisiots 
Sty Paul MOVES ekcsre sepeiaieia sarees eta 
Chicago, deld. 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens ..... 
Terre Haute, Ind., ovens .... 


*Or within $4.85 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 


Pure benzene... -oon <> asics ca nicmine -.-. 36.00 
TOMMENE ONG EL ausistsclstolsieie 4 celeleivierwiate 29.50 
Industrial exylenewe. scree crerowtc erate 32.00-34.00 


Per ton, bulk, ovens 
Ammonium sulfate oon cece es o$32-00-34.00 
Cents per pound, producing point 
Phenol: Grade 1, 17.50; Grade 2-3, 15.50; 
Grade 4, 17.50; Grade 5, 16.50; Grade 6, 14.50. 
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Ferroalloys 
MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245. Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neviile Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively. (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1e per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢ for max 0.5% C, and 6.5c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
avo Max, Siw low max, (Cy (0:2 %):. Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
34c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less ton, 
38c; 50 Ib cans, add 0.5c per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
“allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., freight 
allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8c per 
Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2% from above prices. For 3% C grade 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4 % max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $200 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4.5%). Contract $225 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l. 
lump, bulk 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.l. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per lb contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5¢; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per Ib contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, ¢.l., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.05c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 31.65c, ton 33.45c, less ton 34.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load, packed, 8M x D, 21.25c, per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add  0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2”-x down, 27.50c per lb contained Cr, 
14.20c per Ib contained Si. 0.75” x down, 
28.65c per lb contained Cr, 14.20c per Ib 
contained Si. Delivered. 


Chromium Metal Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about 4%” thick) $1.29 per lb, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.33. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal; Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per 1b; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less carload lot, 
packed, $138 per lb contained V.O,;, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.0c per lb of contained Si. Packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.20c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.l. 
16.70c, ton lot 18.15c, less ton 19.80c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.25c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.25c, ton lot 19.05c, less ton 20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


75%  Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
ce.l. 18.30c, ton lot 19.95c, less ton 21.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5¢ per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
e.l. 21.15¢, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 0.75% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 22.00c per 1b 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.65c, ton lot 24.95c, less 
ton 25.95c. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Deduct 0.5c, for max 1% Fe grade analyzing 
min 99.75% Si; 0.75c for max 1.25% Fe grades 
analyzing min 96.75% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 10.65c per Ib of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 11.8c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.]. lump, 
bulk 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per Jb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy; less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 Ib 
and over are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 io 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to e.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Tou lot, 45¢ per 1v; 
less than ton lot, 50¢ per lb. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load 9.50c per Ib f.0.b. Suspension Bridge. 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


alcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
vee, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 
24.25c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 


0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2. 1b of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, car- 
load packed in box pallets 19.80c, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 Ib to c.l. in box pallets 21.00c; 
2000 lb to c.l. in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
carload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 lb to ¢e.l., 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags, 17.2c; 
less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
% lb of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.1¢ per 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, pallets, 15 3c; 
bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets, 16 5c; 2000 
lb to c.l., bags 17.5c; less ton 18.4c. Delivered. 
Add 0.25¢e for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk 7.7c per lb of briquet; 
packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 lb to 
c.l., pallets 9.5¢c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 10.5c; 
less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and con- 
taining 1 lb of Si). Carload, bulk 7.85c. 
Packed, pallets 8.05c; bags 9.05c; 3000 lb to 
c.l., pallets 9.65c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags, 10 65c; 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing, small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% 1b 
of Mo each). $1.41 per pound of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%), 5000 lb W or more 
$2.15 per Ib (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8 % max, 
C 0.4% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $4 per lb 
of contained Cb; less ton lots, $4.05 (nominal). 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D, $3.80 per lb 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lot $3.85 (nominal). 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per lb of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 5: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 19c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 20.15c; less ton lot 21.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.1¢c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.55¢; less ton lot 20.8¢, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 18.50c. Packed c.l. 
19.50c, 2000 lb to c.1. 20.50c; less than 2000 
lb 21c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $4 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carload, f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $110 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.68 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 


Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, $1.38, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 


STEEL 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL. 


Week 
Ago 


$35.00 


$36.17 


June 
Avg. 


$35.50 


Chicago Sale Boosts Scrap Index 


Purchase of factory material at sharply higher price serves 
to inject a note of strength into a generally dull market. 
STEEL’s composite rises 67 cents to $35.67 


Scrap Prices, Page 116 


Chicago — Reacting to prospects 
of improved steelmaking starting 
in August, the scrap market here 
has advanced about $2 a ton on all 
important grades. The upward 
movement started when No. | in- 
dustrial bundles produced by local 
auto stamping plants sold for a 
little more than $44 a ton, delivered. 
The successful bids were $4 more 
than mills had last paid for that 
grade. Immediate result: Dealers 
tagged leading grades $2 to $3 a ton 
higher than quotations on recent 
sales. 

Pittsburgh—Prices on the premi- 
um grades of scrap are unchanged 
in a listless market. Little tonnage 
is being purchased by the mills, and 
little is being generated. 

Factory bundles offered by Fisher 
Body Div., General Motors Corp., 
reportedly were taken by one broker 
at $39.50. A month ago, three 
brokers paid $40.10-$40.75 for fac- 
tory bundles, but they had difficulty 
disposing of them at a profit. 

Philadelphia — Scrap trading is 
quiet, but no weakness is in. evi- 
dence. Prices are unchanged. 
Stocks are relatively light at most 
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yards, and the volume of manufac- 
tured scrap is limited, due in part 
to vacation influences. 

New York—Steadiness dominates 
the local scrap market, with brokers’ 
buying prices unchanged through- 
out the list. Both domestic and 
foreign requirements are light, but 
so are yard inventories. 

Boston — Scrap shipments are 
light, with prices for steelmaking 
grades tied close to eastern Pennsl- 
vania delivered prices. Export orders 
are down, and purchases for the 
Worcester open hearths, closing 
down July 26, have ceased. This 
steelworks normally takes around 
100,000 tons of scrap annually. 

Cleveland—Scrap dealers do not 
anticipate much market activity 
over the next several weeks. Vaca- 
tion suspensions will hold down 
consumption and limit purchases. 
Expectations are prices will get some 
support from shrinking factory scrap 
generation. But no real test of the 
market is expected until later in 
the summer when automotive de- 
mands for steel should stimulate 
mill scrap requirements. 

Detroit—Local scrap prices are 
nominal in the absence of new or- 


ders, but auto lists closed at about 
the same level as they were a 
month ago. The small tonnage in- 
volved helped keep prices up. Turn- 
ings are off slightly. 

MeNichols Scrap Iron & Metal 
Co., Detroit, announced a “put and 
call” method of handling industrial 
scrap covered on contracts. The 
company will pick up a seller’s 
scrap and store it for a specified pe- 
riod with a minimum guarantee of 
$40 a ton to the seller during the 


(Please turn to Page 122) 


HAWKRIDGE METALS 
CORPORATION 


North Hampton, New Hampshire 
Producers and Sellers of Ductile 


TITANIUM & 
ZIRCONIUM 
POWDERS 


ALL MESHES 
HIGH PURITY ....... -- 99.2% 
COMMERCIAL ........ 98.6% 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 

July 2 $35.67 

June 25 35.00 

June Avg. 35.50 

July 1957 54.67 

July 1953 43.51 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting... 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 35.00-36.00 
INOw 2 bundles Wi... 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 40.00-41.00 
Machine shop turnings . 16.00-17.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 16.00-17.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 20.00-21.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and under 39.00-40.00 

8 ft lengths. .0 6c... 37.00-38.00 
Heavy turnings ........ 31.00-32.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 40.00-41.00 
Electric furnace bundles 37.00-38.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 39.00-40.00 
Stove plate 39.00-40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00-24.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 48.00--49.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 40.00-41.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 53.00-54.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 54.00-55.00 
Random: rails \. joes 50.90-51.00 
Railroad specialties 44.00-45.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 47.00-48.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 55.00-56.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .180.00-185.00 
2828. ‘turnings: Uso. as:. ns 100.00-105.00 
430 bundles & solids ..100.00-105.00 


S30 SeUrnin gs (oe «sees, acai 50.00-52.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt., indus. 38.00-39.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 heavy Cans .. 33.00-34.00 
No. 1 factory bundles 41.00-42.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles 37.00-38.00 
Nowe caebindlesm eo. e 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 38.00-39.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 36.00-37.00 
Machine shop turnings 19 .00-20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 21.00-22.00 
Short shovel turnings 21.00-22.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 21.00-22.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft 43 .00-44.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 44.00-45.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola Soh re 
ISLOVEMPlale mn ete 00-40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks ie 00-35.00 


Cleanwauioncast Wee 7.00-48.00 
Drop broken machinery 497 0048.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R. R. heavy melt. 42.00-43.00 
ReA malleable a aoe 53.00-54.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under .. 54.00-55.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 55.00-56.00 


Angles, splice bars 49 .00-50.00 
ALE Sn PORES were 60.00-61.00 
Rails, serolling ........ 55.00-56.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .180.00-185.00 


DHS eOUEMIN GS: 9 er iva s-< 95.00-100.00 
430 bundles & solids .. 95.00-100.00 
ASOMUIEMINE So i5 cara velvb ne 50.00-55.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting... 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00 
Short shovel turnings... 13.00-14.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 13.00-14.00 


Low phos. ... 34.00-35.00 
Electric furnace bundles 37.00-38.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 35.00-36.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including brokers’ commission, aS repo 


STEEL, July 2, 1958. Changes shown in italics. 


CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting.. 32.50-33.50 
No. 2 heavy aH Be 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 36.00-37 .00 
No. 1 bundles ......--- 32.50-33.50 
No. 2 bundles ......-. 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 32.50-33.50 
Machine shop turnings. 7.00-8.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 11.00-12.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 1i1.00-12.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 11.00-12.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 37.00-38.00 
Cut structurals, plate 

2 ft and under ..... 39.00-40.00 
Low phos, punchings & 

INGE GoEcanonmuD OOc 30.00-31.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

EULMIN GS ie wisi wie erstels 16.00-17.00 
Electric furnace bundles 33.50-34.50 

Cast Iron Grades 

NO; Lcupolay Fercreisiee «76 42.00-43.00 
Charging box cast .... 33.00-34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 33.00-34.00 
Stove platens cc crersisiere ee: 43.00-44.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 25.00-26.00 
Brake shoes .......... 33.00-34.00 
Clean auto cast ... 42.00-43.00 
iether CATs oodunoocose 30.00-31.00 


Drop broken machinery 47.00-48.00 
Railroad Scrap 


R.R. malleable ....... 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 
Rails, random lengths. 49.00-50.00 
Cast steele wcneeherretere- 44.00-45.00 
Railroad dba ase «+ 47.00-48.00 
Uncut tires, scr... 640500241500 
Angles, splice bars | ..-. 46.00-47.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 51.00-52.00 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 


shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids. ..160.00-165.00 
PSSeCUrMIN eS! ape sseerelee 90.00-95.00 
430 clips, bundles, 

SOlidayi creator 75.00-80.00 
2S0RCUrNIN ZS) receives cats 40.00-50.00 
ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00 
No. 1 bundles 34.00 
No. 2 bundles ... 23.00 
No. 1 busheling .. 33.00 
Machine shop turnings. 16.007 
Short shovel turnings.. 18.007 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 2 “cupola, <.. 5. 508 41.00 
Charging box cast .... 33.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 33.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 34.00 
Clean auto cast ....... 44.00 
Stove plate ©... ci... /s0- 40.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 36.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 48.00 
Rails, random lengths. 45.50 
Rails, rerolling ....... 55.00 
Angles, splice bars ..... 45.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 25.00-26.00 
No. L bundles 2.52.0... 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 19.00-20.00 
INO. 2) busheling ..°.. : 30.00-31.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 12.00-13.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 21.00-22.00 
Bars crops and plates .. 39.00-40.00 
Structurals & plates 38.00-39.00 


Electric furnace bundles 34.00-35.00 
Electric furnace: 


2 tt. and, under |... 8 33.00-34.00 

3° tt and: under. ..:.4 32.00-33.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

iG, IE CREE Secuscsas 51.00-52.00 

Stove. plate ..3......: 49.00-50.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 39.00-40.00 
Charging box cast . 22.00-23.00 


No. 1 wheels 35.00-36.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 32.00-33.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 46.00-47.00 
Rails, rerolling areas 53.00-54.00 
Rails, random lengths . 42.00-43.00 


Angles, splice bars 40.00-41.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 30.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 34.00 
No. 2 bundles .......- 24.00 
No. 1 bunsheling .... 34.00 
Electric furnace bundles 36.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 16.007 
Short shovel turnings.. 18.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 29.00 
Structural & plate .... bai 


Couplers, springs, wheels 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 55.00-56.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola ..... . 38.00 
Heavy breakable. cast. 40.00 
Malleable .........-- oy | 58. 00-59.00+ 
Drop broken machinery” 47.00-48.00 
NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 26.00 
No. 1 bundles ......6.«. 30.00 
INO: 2) bundles ere. serene 16.00-17.00 
Machine shop turnings 8.00-9.007 


Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00} 
Short shovel turnings .. 11.00-12.007 
Low phos (structurals 

& plates) .. 33.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola 35.00-36.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 24.00-25.00 
Heavy breakable 33.00-34.00 


Stainless Steel 


18-8 sheets, clips, 

SOMOS) ee shaneicrerscaay cioreters 155.00-160.00 
18-8 borings, turnings.. 50.00-55.00 
410 sheets, clips solids 50.00-55.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 60.00-65.00 
BUFFALO 
No. 1 heavy melting... 26.00-27.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 22.00-23.00 
INO; ele bundles) ips cer. 26.00-27.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 20.00-21.00 
No; Lebusheling sii )<:-7.1 26.00-27.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 13.00-14.00 
Machine shop turnings. 10.00-11.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 14.00-15.00 
Cast iron borings ... 13.00-14.00 


Low phos. structurals and 
plate, 5 ft and under 31.00-32.00 
2 ft and under 35.00-36.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 cupola 39.00-40.00 
No. 1 machinery 43.00-44.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths. 
Rails, 3 ft and under... 
Railroad specialties ... 


CINCINNATI 


(Buyers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


45.00-46.00 
51.00-52.00 
35.00-36.00 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 28.00-29.00 
No; oi bundles ea. .-s. 34.00-35.00 
\Nomecmbiundless nny 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 34.00-35.00 
Machine shop turnings. 11.50-12.50 
Mixed borings, turnings 11.50-12.50 
Short shovel turnings.. 13.50-14.50 
Cast iron borings ..... 11.50-12.50 
Low phos. 18 in. ..... 39.00-40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Nos 1 cupola. esas ss 38.00-39.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 32.00-33.00 
Charging box cast .... 32.00-33.00 


Drop broken machinery 45.00-46.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00-39.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 52.00-53.00 


Rails, random lengths. 43.00-44.00 

HOUSTON 

(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 

No. 1 heavy melting... 32.00 

No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00 

INO jet eI DUN GILES mri tas 32.00 

No. 2 bundles ........ 21.007 

Machine shop turnings. 14.00 

Short shovel turnings. . 17.00 

Low phos. plates, 

StPUcturais Wen cereus « 36.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

Nov FL Cupolawrs ca ee one 40.00 

Heavy breakable ..... 30.007 

Unstripped motor blocks 35.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 34.00 


rted to 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
.22.00-23.00 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 

No. 2 Reavy melting .. 18.00-19.00 
No. 1 bundles ......-- 22.00-23.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 14.00-15.00 
No. 1 busheling 22.00-23.00 
Machine shop turnings 5.00-6.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 5.00-6.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 7.00-8.00 
INOieL CASt Hier creterelelsvene 28.00-29.00 
Mixed cupola cast 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .. 31.00-32.00 
DETROIT 

(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 26.00-27.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 19.00-21.00 
Nios 12 bundles’ =... 27.00-28.00 
No., 2 bundles! sne.. cca. 18.00-19.00 
No. 1 busheling . 26.00-27.00 
Machine shop turnings. 8.00-9.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00 
Short shovel turnings... 10.00-11.00 
Punchings & plate .... 31.00-32.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

Now eiicupolameanecraeree 34.00-35.00 
Stover platen. ce cote ere 27.00-28.00 
Charging box cast .... 26.00-27.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 24.00-25.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 14.00-15.00 


Clean_auto cast ...... 35.00-36.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting ... 31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting ... 29.00 
No. 1 bundles 23.00 
No; 2 bundles ..2....; 20.00T 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00f 
Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00T 
Electric furnace No. 1. 38.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


INO, 1) CUDOIa: 0 skies cele 31.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00 
Stove plate (f.0.b. 
plant) wie desc nace 21.00 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting... 32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00 
No. 1 bundles. 2... es ss) 28.00 
No: (2 bundles... =. o< 20.00 
Machine shop turnings 11.00 
Shoveling turnings 11.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 11.00 
Cut structurals and plate 
1 ft and under ... 45.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 
Nol cupolai =e. sce 41.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 32.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting... 32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00 
No 1) bundles ic 3s cine 30.00 
NO: G2mbundles) firemrcces 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 15.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 15.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft.. 40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO. 1 cupola. ccsunice es 42.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stove plate ...cscencs 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean auto cast ....... 40.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00 
Now Ll wheels: -)tesace 34.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
No. 1 heavy melting... 30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 26.00 
INOS Ly bundles: c7.-stscscr6 30.00 
No. 2 bundles ...... 30 23.00 
Mixed steel scrap ..... 25.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared ence cectcc ste 30.00 
Unprepared ........ 5 24.00 
Short steel turnings ... 19.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 45.00-50.00 
t+Nominal. 
tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
STEEL 


NOW... 


the famous 


PaH Zip-Lift 


with 2-speed control 


for as low as 


*D00 


First lightweight 2-speed hotst / 


Slow speed for precise spotting 
Fast speed for normal operation 
Fingertip pushbutton control 


P«H motor and electrical equipment 
specifically designed for hoisting 
service 

Two-brake safety 


Capacities from 250 to 2000 Ibs. 
PaH service—anywhere, any time 


In stock at your P&H Hoist 
Distributor. See him. 


HARNISCHFEGER 
...quality and service for 74 years 


July 7, 1958 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
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=~ tas 


HARNISCHFEGER CORP. 
Dept. 209E, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


(J Please send me Bulletin H-61. 
(| Have a P&H representative call on me. 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Minerals Bill up for Vote 


Senate Interior Committee recommends adoption of modified 
Seaton bill to aid five metals. Early Senate passage is ex- 
pected. House approval is less certain 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 120 & 121 


THE NEXT few weeks should 
tell whether the domestic mining 
industry will get help from Congress. 
Last week, the Senate Interior & 
Insular Affairs Committee reported 
out a revised bill based on Inte- 
rior Secretary Seaton’s minerals 
stabilization program. (See Page 
42.) 

Major Provisions—They generally 
follow the administration plan. 
Changes include new price supports 
for lead, zinc, and fluorspar, plus 
the granting of borrowing authority 
to the secretary of the interior. If 
passed, the bill would provide: 
© A copper stockpile program that 
would take 150,000 tons of domes- 
tically mined metal over one year. 
Price: Up to 27.5 cents a pound. 


© Subsidy payments on lead and 
zinc of up to 4 cents a pound to 
make up the difference between the 
market price and a stabilized price 
of 15.5 cents a pound for lead and 
13.5 cents a pound for zinc. In ad- 
dition, bonus payments would be 
made on the first 500 tons of lead 
and zinc sold in each quarter per 
producer. The committee went 
along with Mr. Seaton’s recom- 
mendations on the amount of metal 
that would be eligible for support 
payments annually under the five- 
year program: 550,000 tons of zinc, 
350,000 tons of lead. 


e Payments of up to $8 a ton for 
acid grade fluorspar, the actual 
amount to be based on the differ- 


annually. Recommendations call for 
an additional bonus of $4 a unit 
to producers who sell less than 250 
units in any one quarter. 

e Authority for the interior sec- 


—— 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS: 
MILITARY ORDERS SPUR SHIPMENTS 
(NET TONS) 


Zz CASTINGS * 


ey WROUGHT PRODUCTS 


JAN FEB MAR. APR 
* includes anodes, sand, permanent mold, and diecastings. 
Source Magnesium Association 


retary to borrow up to $350 million 
to finance the five-year program. 

Left Out—The committee refused 
to incorporate into the bill: 1. A 
proposal for a lead-zinc stockpile 
program similar to the one for cop- 
per. 2. A stockpile or subsidy pro- 
gram for aluminum. 3. The ad- 
dition of metallic grade fluorspar, 
mercury, cobalt, and antimony to the 
support program. 

The consensus is it will get 
through the Senate without too 
much trouble, probably soon. The 


real test will come in the House. 
Congressional proponents are hope- 
ful they can muster enough strength 
to push the bill through despite a 
hard core of opposition but admit 
it won’t be easy. One of the rea- 
sons the Senate committee refused 
to recommend stockpiling of lead 
and zinc and the inclusion of alu- 
minum was to make the bill more 
palatable to certain segments of the 
House, Washington sources say. 

Added help for copper came last 
week in the form of Congressional 
inaction: Congress failed to vote 
on a bill suspending the excise 
tax—1.7 cents a pound (as of July 
1) on imports of ore and metal. 
Certain mill products will get in- 
creased duties based on their cop- 
per content. It’s still possible the 
tariff will be suspended. But don’t 
look for any action along this line 
until after Congress acts on the 
minerals bill, say Washington ob- 
servers. 


Progress on Barter—Chances for 
a stepped-up lead and zinc barter 
program were temporarily killed on 
June 26 when the House voted down 
the Omnibus Farm Bill. Tacked 
onto it were barter provisions that 
would: 1. Prohibit the secretary 
of agriculture from limiting areas 
where barter contracts could be 
made. 2. Authorize the processing 
in the U. S. of foreign origin lead 
and zinc ores. 

Congressional sources say the 
barter provisions will probably be 
presented as a separate bill in this 
session of Congress. A Washington 
observer says the bill would get 
strong support in the House and 
would probably pass the Senate 
(where an earlier bill was defeated 
by only 3 votes). 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


ential between the sale price and a 
stabilized price of $53 a ton. (Sec- 


Previous May Apr. June, 1957 
retary Seaton had recommended $48 


Price Avg Avg Avg 


Price Last 
July 1 Change 


Pet oa mee ayacnisewould: be lin 24.00 Apr. 1, 1958 26.00 24.000 24.000 27.100 
wane ; t 18 25.00-26.50 June 17, 1958 25.00-26.00 24.433 24.323 30.250 
ited to sales o 0,000 tons an- 11.30 June 18, 1958 10.80 11.800 14.120 
nually for five years. 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 

; 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 
e A subsidy payment on tungsten July 1, 1958 94.50 93.021 98.080 


not to exceed $18 a short ton unit. . July 1, 1957 10.50 
Payments would be based on the 
spread between the market price 
and a stabilized price of $36 a short 
ton unit and would be made on a 


maximum of 375,000 short ton units 


10.000 10.840 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 
TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. { 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


CopPER ALLOY BULLETIN 


Br; dgep rt Reporting New Developments in Copper-Brass Alloys and Metalworking Methods 


Se ee ee EE OOOO OOP COT OR TT UOT ORICEOO SOC OCU CCE IT IGOR an 
ereereee 


HOW COPPER BENDS TO THE TASK OF 
SQUEEZING IMPURITIES OUT OF AIR 


Here is a remarkable example of the 
outstanding natural qualities of copper 
tube—its ability to bend easily, resist 
corrosion and transfer heat. The 
Hankison Corporation, Canonsburg, Pa. 
makes a compressed air Condensifilter, 
in which they have used 3%’’ Bridgeport 
copper tube in an amazingly compact 
and efficient condensing unit. 

Over 66 feet of the tube is formed into 
a series of hairpin bends to provide more 
than 900 square inches of heat exchange 
area. The unit in which the tube is used 
is the heart of the Condensifilter. In 
service, air coming from the compresser 
passes through this condenser. Cooling 
water, circulated through the tube, cools 
the air and causes moisture and oil 
vapors to condense out of the air stream. 
The very function of the unit exposes it 
to corrosive condensate. Copper’s nat- 
ural corrosion resistance, coupled with 
its workability, makes it virtually the 
only metal that can do this job so well. 

Bridgeport copper and brass alloys 


July 7, 1958 


lend themselves to many applications 
that many other metals cannot fill. Their 
workability, economical cost, resistance 
to corrosion, and long operating life are 
important advantages. 

To learn more about Bridgeport 


eee steerer eee eeSeSSHTSeseSeee 


ececeeee 


The Hankison Condensifilter in which the tubed 
condenser (left above) is installed. 


metals and what they can do for you, 
call your Bridgeport Salesman. Backed 
by Bridgeport’s Technical Service, he 
can give you valuable assistance in 
selecting the metal best suited to your 
product and production process. 


Brass Alloys Offer These Advantages Over 
Other Metals at Competitive Prices 


Today, brass is competitively priced. Everyone can now afford to put superior 
quality into their finished product by making use of the many advantages 
only brass can offer. Here are the benefits Bridgeport Alloys give you. 


Higher quality—Strip with excep- 
tionally fine surface and close toler- 
ances is produced by our newly in- 
stalled Sendzimir mills. 

Lower finishing cost— The inher- 
ent beauty, lustre, and color of solid 
brass are far superior to those of other 
materials. 


Scrap value—The value of brass 
scrap is an important factor in final 
metal costs. It offers a more advan- 
tageous return than steel or stainless. 
Easier fabrication— The excellent 
machinability of brass means higher 
production rates and longer tool life. 


Bridgeport’s Technical Service is always ready to show you how brass can 
do a better job than the metals you are now using. Take advantage of the 
superiority of brass—call your nearest Bridgeport Sales Office. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut + Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, Montreal 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 24.00; ingots, 26.10, 
30,000 labor more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 
Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 27.90; No. 43, 27.70; 
No. 195, 28.70; No. 214, 29.50; No. 356, 27.90, 
30-lb ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 23.50-24.50, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 


Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
lb of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per ton, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.55 per lb deld. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100 lb case; $2.07 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 

Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per lb, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 25.00-26.50 deld.; custom 
smelters, 25.50; lake, 25.00-26.50 deld.; fire 
refined, 24.75-26.25 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
lb; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $70-80 nom. per troy oz. 


Lead: Common, 11.30; chemical, 11.40; cor- 
roding, 11.40, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. thick, 
Madison, Ill. 
Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.o.b. Velasco, Tex. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $228- 
230 per 76-lb flask. 


Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusions, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“‘F”’ nickel, 5 lb ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty, New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter, 
71.25 per lb of nickel content before 1 cent 
freight allowance, f.o.b. Copper Cliff, Ont. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 
Palladium: $19-21 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $62-70 per troy oz from refineries. 


Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 
Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market 88.625 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 17.00, c.1l.; 19.00-19.50 1.c.1. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 

Thallium: $7.50 per Ib. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 94.125. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), 2.05; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $1.85 per Ib. 

Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced. 
1000-lb lots, $3.15 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99+% 
hydrogen reduced, $3.85. 

Zine: Prime Western, 10.00; brass special, 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.00; special 
high grade, 11.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 12.75; No. 2, 13.25; No. 5, 13.00 deld. 
Zirconium: Sponge, commercial grade, $5-10 
per lb. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


36.00 f.0.b. 
59.00 f.0.b. 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 22.50-24.00; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.25- 
21.50; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.00- 
24.25; 13 alloy 0.60 Cu max., 24.00-24.25; 
195 alloy, 24.25-25.50; 108 alloy, 21.75. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 22.25; grade 2, 21.25; grade 3, 
20.00; grade 4, 17.25. 


Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 27.00; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 36.00; No. 245, 30.75; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 31.25; No. 1 yellow, 
icine: 22.75; Manganese bronze, No. 421, 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.80, 
f.o.b. Template, Pa.., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.78, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 30,000-Ib lots, 
30.355; 1.¢.1., 30.98. Weatherproof, 30,000- Ib 
lots, 32. 53. Magnet wire deld., 38.43, before 
quantity discounts, 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $16.00 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $16.00 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over, f.0.b. mill.) 

Sheets and strip, $8.50-15.95; sheared mill 

tage ae as ah ay wire, $6.50-11.00; forging 
illets, ©; hot- rolled and f 

apa nes orged bars, 


ZINC 


(Prices per Ib, ¢.l., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; 
ribbon zine in coils, 20.50; plates, 19. 00. 


ZIRCONIUM 


Hee. $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
strip, $15.90- 31. 25; forged or H. 
$11.00-17.40. ; Ee, 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


“‘A”? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets; CoR ae coe - 126 106 128 
Stripsi CoRR scnmeus 124 108 138 
Plate, H. R. .. 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H. 1p 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003, and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
lb base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Thickness 0.250-3 in., 


Plates and Circles: 
72-240 in. lengths. 


24-60 in. width or diam., 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 41.70 46.50 
5050-F 42.80 47.60 
3004-F 43.80 49.50 
5052-F 44.40 50.20 
6061-T6 44.90 51.00 
2024-T4 48.60 55.40 
7075-T6* 56.40 64.00 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths. 


MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., ‘67. 90. AZ31B spec. 
grade, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.70; 
125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
93.30. Tread plate, 60- 192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 
widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.70; 
.25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling ‘plate, .25-3.0 
n., 73.00. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Com. Grade Spec. Grade 

Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 
6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.00 
24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.30 
36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 


NONFERROUS SCRAP 


DEALER’S BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 19.75-20.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
18.00-18.50; light copper, 16.00-16.50; No. 1 
composition red brass, 16.00-16.50; No. 1 com- 
position turnings, 15.00-15.50; new brass clip- 
pings, 13.50-14.00; light brass, 9.50-10.00; 
heavy yellow brass, 11.00-11.50; new brass rod 
ends, 11.50-12.00; auto radiators, unsweated, 
12.00-12.50; cocks and faucets, 13.00-13.50; 
brass pipe, 13.00-13.50. 

Lead: Heavy, 7.25-7.50; battery plates, 3.00- 
3.25; linotype and stereotype, 9.25-9.75; elec- 
trotype, 7.50-8.00; mixed babbitt, 9.00-9.50. 
Monel: Clippings, 28.00-29.00; old _ sheets, 
25.00-26.00; turnings, 20.00-23.00; rods, 28.00- 
29.00. 

Nickel: Sheets and clips, 42.00-45.00; rolled 
anodes, 42.00-45.00; turnings, 37.00-40.00; rod 
ends, 42.00-45.00. 

Zine: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
2.75-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.50-10.00; 
clean borings and turnings 6.00-6.50; segre- 
gated low copper clips 13.00-13.50; segregated 
high copper clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed low cop- 
per clips, 13.00-14.00; mixed high copper clips, 
11.00-11.50. 


(Cents per pound, Chicago) 


aickinO3s Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.00-9.50; 
TOUee Flat Coiled clean borings and turnings, 8.00-8.50; segre- 
A aay ae Sheet enact gated low copper clips, 15.00-15.50; segregated 
stast alan 41.10-45.60 high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed low cop- 
ie -0.096 41.60-46.70 per clips, 14.00- 14. 50; mixed high copper clips, 
a2o-O,0960 8 a reer ne ae crete 38.50-39.10 12.50-13.00. 
0.095-0.077 42.30-48.50 38.60-39.30 
prgeee -0.061 42.90-50.80 38.80-40.00 (Cents per pound, Cleveland) 
0. ee . toe riage eeaiay ke Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.00-9.50; 
0.037-0.030 44.60-60.90 40.30- 2.50 clean borings and turnings, 8.00-8.50; segre- 
0.029-0.024 45.20-52.70 aeiscuia ce gated low copper clips, 12.50-13.00; segregated 
0.023-0.019 46.20-56.10 eikrguaotre high copper clips, 11.00-11.50; mixed low cop- 
0:018-0.017 a rionlsst5 Fi ore per clips, 11.50-12.00; mixed high copper clips, 
0.016-0.015 47.90-54.30 43.10-44.80 pate a 
0.014 48.90 44.10-45.80 REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
9. AEE 0.012 50.10 44.80 Cent d lots, deli d refi ) 
0.011 51.10 46.00 (Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery 
0.010-0.0095 52.60 47.40 Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
0.009-0.9085 53.90 48.90 heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 51.00; light 
0.008-0.0075 55.50 50.10 scrap, 46.00; turnings and borings, 31.00. 
oa 57.00 51.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
58.60 53.00 wire, 21.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
Sheet, (Based on copper at 25.00c) 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
we Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 
SODDCI ws riey sete vatvettrerdees 48.13b 45.63¢ ao 48.32 21.000 21.000 20.250 
VellowmBrassieeniiee rt 2169) 29.53d 43.23 45.60 16.125 15.875 14.500 
Low Brass, 80% 44.90 44.84 45.44 47.71 17.875 17.625 17.125 
Red Brass, 85% ...::..+ 45:67 45.61 46.21 48.48 18.625 18.375 17.875 
Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 40.98 46.92 47.52 49.54 19.250 19.000 18.500 
Manganese Bronze ..... 50.81 44.91 55.44 Bao 14.875 14.625 14.125 
Muntz'“Metal==2>.2 4.0 45.19 41.00 irerare Seciees 15.125 14.875 14.375 
Naval Brass' 9-1. snes 47.07 41.38 54.13 50.48 14.875 14.625 14.125 
Silicon, Bronze... ...sces  O2.e4 52.03 52.88 54.77 20.625 20.375 19.625 
Nickel Silver, 10% alerts se 57.93 60.26 60.26 21.125 20.875 10.562 
Phos, Bronze, A-5% 67.17 67.67 68.85 21.875 21.625 20.625 


a. Cents per lb, f.0.b. mill; 


67.67 
freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. c. Cold-drawn. 


d. Free cutting. e. Prices in ‘cents per lh for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping point. On lots 
over 20,000 lb at one time, or any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


STEEL 


 _ 


gq 


20.50; light copper, 18.25; refinery brass (60% 
copper) per dry copper content, 20.00. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 21.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
20.50; light copper, 18.25; No. 1 composition 
borings, 19.00; No. 1 composition solids, 19.50; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 13.50; yellow brass 
turnings, 12.50; radiators, 15.50. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.0.b. shipping point, 
quantities) 


freight allowed on 


ANODES 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.70. 


Copper: Flat-rolled, 41.79; oval, 40.00, 5000- 
10,000 1b; electrodeposited, 35.25, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 37.75, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 
Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
100-499 lb, 112.00; 500-4999 Ib, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 lb, 105.25; 30,000 Ib, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 


Tin: Bar or slab, less-than 200 Ib, 113.50; 200- 
499 Ib, 112.00; 500-999 Ib, 111.50; 1000 Ib or 
more, 111.00. - 
Zine: Balls, 16.00; flat tops, 
19.25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. 


16.00; flats, 


CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.70 per lb in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid: 100 Ib, 33.30; 500 Ib, 32.80; 
200 Ib, 32.15; 5000 Ib, 31.80; 10,000 Ib, 31.30; 
f.0.b. Detroit. 

Copper Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 65.90; 
Ib, 63.90; 1000-19,900 Ib, 61.90. 
Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 Ib, 13.70; 2000-5900 
Ib, 11.70; 6000-11,900 Ib, 11.45; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 11.20; 23.000 Ib or more, 10.70. 

Nickel Chloride: 100 lb, 48.50; 200 Ib, 46.50; 
300 lb, 45.50; 400-999 lb, 43.50; 10,000 lb or 
more, 40.50. 

Nickel Sulphate: -5000-22,000 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
35,900 Ib, 28.50; 36,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sodium Cyanide: 100 Ib, 27.60; 200 lb, 25.90; 
400 lb, 22.90; 1000 lb, 21.90; f.0.b. Detroit. 
Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 Ib, 75.80; 100- 
600 Ib, 66.80; 700-1900 Ib, 64.00; 2000-9900 Ib, 
62.20; 10,000 lb or more, 60.80. 

Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): 10 lb, 100.757; 
25 lb, 100.507; 100 Ib, 100.459; 400 Ib, 100.434; 
800-19,900 lb, 100.026; 20,000 lb or more, 
96.50. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 100.361; 
50 Ib, 100.061; 100-1900 Ib, 100.041; 2000 1b or 
more, 100.021. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
57.00. 


SUPERINTENDENT 


For Large, Well Established, 
Structural Steel Fabricating 
Plant in Pittsburgh Area 


fringe 


300-900 


@ Excellent salary and 
benefits. 

© Must have successful back- 
ground in running steel fabri- 
eating shop. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement for man 
with ability and ambition. 
Write fully, giving age, educa- 
tion and employment back- 
ground. 


All replies confidential. 


Reply Box 675, STEEL 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Penton Building 


WANTED 

Personnel experienced in Structural Steel 
Fabrication. 
Must have shop management background 
and production know-how to qualify for 
growth situation. 
Replies will be held confidential. 

Write Box 674, STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


July 7, 1958 


BRIDGE 


2-150 Ton P&H 


1-50 Ton NILES (2-25 


auxiliary) Span—76’, 
bottom—8’, 250 DC 


Conditions: Where Is, As Is 


EDDYSTONE DIVISION, BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


Contact: H. L. NEWLIN 


GET CASH NOW 


for your new surplus motors, 
controls and transformers! 


AVAILABLE: NEW MOTORS 


Over 5,000 new motors, in stock, from 
YeHP to 200 HP. Special low prices. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR -CORP. 
AJAX P.O. Box 262, Rochester. N.Y 


Long Distance Phone LD. 132 


Write, wire 
or phone 
collect! 


Laboratory Furnace 


Lindberg Combustion Tube Laboratory Furnaces 


Late Type: CF-2 
Specially Priced: $250 Ea. 


Like new. 


ADAMS MACHINERY COMPANY 


6450 No. Hamlin Ave. Chicago 45, Ill. 


SALES MANAGER-ENGINEER 
for industrial steel warehouse in Southern 
City of 800,000 population. ‘Products 
handled consist of hot rolled bars, struc- 
turals, plates, sheets, cold rolled bars, re- 
inforcing mesh, grating and includes stain- 
less steel, aluminum and allied products as 
well as a complete warehouse service. Must 
be capable of reading plans and have 
experience in engineering. Logical distribu- 
tion area is surrounding radius of 350 miles. 
We are interested only if you are experi- 
enced in steel warehouse sales, completely 
capable of supervising outside and inside 
salesmen and if you are aggressive 
‘‘pusher’’ type. Excellent opportunity for 
the right man. If to accept this position 
you must leave your present job, give full 
details why you wish to leave. All replies 
held in strictest confidence. Please do not 
apply unless you completely fill quali- 
fications. Write Box 671, STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


(2-75 Ton trolleys & 2-10 ton 
auxiliaries) Span—74’8”, Clearance 
Rail to truss bottom—11’6”, 250 DC 


Representatives Wanted 


WANTED: Manufacturers’ Representative in 
Michigan area to sell established line of periodic 
and continuous electric furnaces and kilns to 
metalworking and ceramic industries. Technical 
industrial heating background desirable. Com- 
plementary lines acceptable. Write Harper Elec- 
tric Furnace Corporation, 110 Pearl Street, Buf- 
falo 2, New York. 


Help Wanted 


MILL REPRESENTATIVES or agents wanted 
for new steel tube mill. Several available 
territories. Write Box 84, Sheffield, Alabama. 


For steel rolling mill in Eastern United States. 
Experience in small shapes required. State age, 
experience and salary expected to Box 673, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


CRANES 


ton trolleys & 1-5 ton 


Clearance—Rail to truss 


Phone: SAratoga 6-9300 


& ALL TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Nation’s Largest Warehouse Stocks - 


\ 
L. B. FOSTER «. 


PITTSBURGH 30 - ATLANTA 8 « NEW YORK 7 
CHICAGO 4 + HOUSTON 2 + LOS ANGELES 5 


ASSISTANT 
PLANT MANAGER 


Unusual opportunity for experi- 
enced production man at new 
metals reduction plant currently 
producing zirconium and titanium 
sponge. 


10 to 15 years experience in re- 
sponsible supervisory capacity in 
either chemical or metallurgical 
industry.,required. 


The man we are seeking should 
have proven ability to keep pro- 
duction and maintenance costs at 
a minimum and must be capable 
of working with a top technical 
team of graduate engineers. 


Plant location at Ashtabula, Ohio, 
provides desirable living in pro- 
gressive small community. 


Full information covering experi- 
ence, education and present salary 
should accompany first applica- 
tion. All replies will be held in 
strict confidence and no references 
contacted without prior permis- 
sion of applicant. 


Address replies to: 


Personnel Department 


MALLORY-SHARON METALS CORP. 
99 Park Avenue 


New York 16, New York 
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To cut 
costs with 
conveyors 


Ask — 
Standard 


Starting at the molding machines, a complete Standard conveyor 
system, with transfer cars, is used to move flasks and molds to 
pouring and storage area, with return lines for empty flasks. 


Step up core making production 
with low-cost roller conveyors 


Foundries are finding new savings 
in production with Standard’s low- 
cost gravity conveyors. One user 
of national repute states these con- 
veyors have “worked out just fine” 
for making and handling cores, 
before and through the oven. 
Heavy-duty Standard foundry 
roller conveyors equipped with 
shielded bearings make possible 


Send for Standard's special 
catalog — a valuable refer- 
ence book illustrating and 
describing yarious conveyor 
installations in leading foun- 
dries. Ask for Bulletin 68 
— address Dept. Y-7. 
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smooth, efficient handling of molds 
and flasks. 

Standard offers specialized ex- 
perience of more than 50 years of 
designing and building foundry 
and mill conveyors. For any con- 
veyor need, contact STANDARD 
CONVEYOR COMPANY, Gen- 
eral Offices: North St. Paul 9, 
Minnesota. 


Left: simple, low-cost Standard gravity conveyors speed 
core making and handling, before and through oven. 
Right: roller conveyors carry molds to the pouring floor. 


fA Ny of conveyor v 


GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


(Concluded from Page 115) 


period. The seller has the option 
of selling at the current price dur- 
ing the holding period, or he can 
wait for the minimum price to be 
reached. The system is said to af- 
ford a ready market for customer 
scrap and acts as a hedge on the 
market. 

Buffalo — Scrap dealers expect 
little business in mill or foundry 
grades during July. The mills have 
reduced operations and will use less 
scrap than they did in June. Found- 
ries are closed for vacations. 

Cincinnati—The scrap market is 
a little stronger. Prices have re- 
gained some of the losses suffered 
recently. District mills entered the 
market at the start of the month, 
placing orders at about month-ago 
price levels. No. 2 heavy melting 
gained 50 cents, rising to $28-$29. 
No. 2 bundles, at $23-$24, advanced 
$1 a ton. 

St. Louis—Although demand con- 
tinues slow, the scrap market here 
shows signs of new strength on rail- 
road offerings. The B.&O., New 
York Central, and Pennsylvania 
lists will show soon whether the 
market is really firming up. These 
offerings will not be made in the 
immediate St. Louis district, but 


they will be reflected in that mar- 
ket. 

Birmingham—Limited buying for 
electric furnaces and foundries at 
higher prices indicates the scrap 
market is stronger here. But some 
dealers think prices will hold 
through July at about the June 
level. 

Houston—Scrap prices are un- 
changed. Mill inventories are 
heavy, despite good operations in 
June. Production will slide off this 
month. 

Seattle—A smaller volume of sales 
to mills is expected this month due 
to slackened steelmaking operations 
as producers curtail for vacations. 
One dealer here quotes for July No. 
1 heavy melting at $31, No. 2 at 
$29, and No. 1 bundles at $23. 

San Francisco—Steel scrap prices 
are unchanged here. The market is 
slow, and there is little prospect of 
a pickup in demand this month. 

Los Angeles—Absence of buying 
precludes a test of the scrap mar- 
ket. Despite higher steel operations 
in June, the mills have bought little 
scrap. 


STEEL 


